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Why did journeymen have to spend several years traveling? Was a baker’s 


life an easy one? How did the term “baker's dozen” originate ? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 
By GEORGE JARVIS 
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5. BREAD IN THE MIDDLE AGES today, he had to wo nanv hours at which the principal ingredients were 
} I { t up by th ight in order to have reas tres a ground-up beans and peas. 
waners were ret set up by tn rolls and bread for breaktast tables 7 Vhis wide variety of br il was often 


Sut it is doubtful that they I . 
_ : er d and slept his she His diet on distributed by women in England whe 


ype of well-organized lds pas ; ] i " 
I ie diet ie isted almost ' rel of his own bakery peddled it from house to house. These 
, 


irist ed in mid I urope im cou . od 


adie k oliter this teak i one irliament eare door-to-door salesladies would pay for 


And i land. I 
lated the prices of bread and only 12 loaves. vet receive 13. The extra 
ere penalties upon those bakers loaf became the seller's profit. Hence, 


unreasonably raised prices the expression “a baker's dozen” for the 


o rman who wished to beco slieceih es 
during the Middle Ages found it ole 
ewhat difficult. The baker guild set There were many curious regulations number [3 came into use. 
ertain qualifications which an a pur governing the baker practice in England, Baking as a profession is centuries old, 
i had to meet: mainly, that he be of which was tvpical of European countries Bread through the ages has been the 
good birth. First he had to work in a local during the Middle Ages. One of these Stall of Life. And today, penny for penny 
in apprentice for two to three that bread was graded according to enriched bread provides more of the 


bakery as \ 
Was 
irs. Then he became a journeyman the fineness of ve flour things our bodies need—more gener 


mich, in those day neant just exactl ¢ finest and whitest bread was known oush than anv other food 


hat. He journeyed from country to mnel bread, or pain demavn. from This vear. 195]. is the 1Oth Anni 
try ecross Europe to study and ob ans OMICS meaning the le rd's versaryv of enriched bre ad, and the en 
serve various methods of baking. He was bread. as upon each loaf was impressed a riehment program has been hailed by 
equired to spend from three to five vears nuire ¢ the Savior. Only the very leading doctors, scientists, and nutrition- 
ut this endeavor to “season” him, to help \ v could afford this bread ist» as one of the most significant 
him become 1 better baker t econd epunalits Nis maste bore ul contributions lo better lve lth im our 
At least. that was what the master Is | the more prosperous members of veneration, Beeause bread is our most 
bakers said. Their real reason, however, the middle class, The name of this bread important food. the Bakers of America 
send journeyvmen away trom home ean fron " kFrenel whiel vas re presenting its dramatic history in a 
| find occupations officia nena f Norman England -erie~ of sketches for vour classroom use. 
thus leave the baking pro during , | enturs 
romans in Sele ewe ext came a slightly inferior quali NEXT MONTH: Bread in the 
A gh ser cect gh tng se: “mse rng tie assaledle walker antares New World 
baker trom Italy ‘ o me ene! t t vd 
‘ Piva PPLE 
ter, discovered Pietro i nall English bread called ' brie ore ~pecia » 
lave happily engages 1 silversmith. “ rn pe enh cate: Res IO danicriary 
tl tie } han this Senate ' a ENRICHED BREAD 
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Here’s how 
America’s coal is mined 


=. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
the-surface coal—taking up in one 


bite enough earth and rock to fill an 
wl ordinary room. : 
7 : ES ae >. 
1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
seam, blocking out tons of coal for The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
easy removal, ) } | A 
mines Today S$ CO il miner 1s ac tually a hig ily skil ed mie hine opera 


tor--working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under 
ground 

Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized High spec d 
machines cut and drill the coal. Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
ubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts 


which litt the coal to the surface preparation plant 


his mode rm wav of mining ¢ val has mace coal muming not only 


safer, but far more productive Phe output per-man day of the 


\merican miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi 


ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 


re mnvest¢ d each year In mode rh) Wha hine ry, new mine prope rties 


ind pre paration plants. The result is that America’s coal industry is 


economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 


ind for the future, A 
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Chuckle Corner Coming Up! 


vil Schola 


Need help for planning a Book Bezoor? Sug- 
gestions aplenty in this issue's special book 
section, page 29-T. Use the Free Moterials 
coupon, poge 54-T, (or coupons throughout the 


magazine) 
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Begin your next Vountains look down on Vancouver. 4 Eastern 

start planning now for the good times you'll have Cities and Laurentians Visitors find year- 
in Canada in “52! So choose your Maple Leaf yund appeal. §. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg 
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tour here ip you 
arrange your trip-of-a-lifetime. Days 
lars can be 
remember, many of these ¢ 
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fun on scent 
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You can find out about 
Canada’s 10 Top Vacations 
ot any Canadian National Office 
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Limitep”, 2. Alaska Cruise 
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Che Capsule News 


HOT CASES GO Says Europe Shuns 
Leftish Teachers 


TO HIGH COURT 
Russell Reports Trend to 


Segregation, Oaths, Bible 
Reading Up for Discussion ii Private, Religious Schools 
Id irent i western European 
Cl sings send 


to rel 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF 





rus 


wols. So declared 


Russell, Teacl 


underpa Europe 
s Dr. Russell. “In France 
| 


do not receive a 


r wage. In Malta and Great 
} | 


This is not a city hall visit. These Bergen County, N. J. children meet here 
daily. Others meet in churches, lodge halls, the fire station. All over the 
nation children overcrowd the schools. But in Washington National Produc- 
tion Authority head Fleishman cut back steel for schools about 60 per cent; 
731 school construction projects already under way have been halted. 


Kellogg Grants acu Retains ‘Gag’ Rule HISTORY DRAMATIZED 


led dt ; id 


\ t The Male Ant Re rded = dram i I sa 
it Ohio St jor storical nts in Nev shown sympatl ind to 

te al test so stu most European teach 
turned. The affiliation of tea 
under the domi 
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them the sup 


Ithough poorly paic 


5 i t 
thes hive Tre 


substant 
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rd Un rsit $260 


ulture ndustry 


business, and has strength 
oe 
1 par whial school movement 


levels 
. ‘ 
Dr. Russell reports some prog 





rope s ¢ duc itional lead 


O. Rugg Poet in Transit ess, Et 
ming down off their 
} 


RAGS TO RICHES hte cos sgh othe. 16 

Department store Santa Claus tation to Prof. Harold 
no gt" “ gg retired brought a blast fro Princip R Evans 
Burritt Fitch Prudden left an two Columbus newspapers, th , y es . hig s.” It is possible, he 
early Christmas gift of his (pj, state Journal and The Dis ; a 25g » detect the beginning 
ae 4 page f tl self-questioning — that 


$156,445 lewacyv t ii Im 
ater, Williams Col € patch. University ™ : Shaw Junior Hig! ne 
mat : ' — quently idoy ng hat S } ted with us 50 vears ag 
I ( wt Soy cl € L uplis 0 goo 
hii . Pres. Howard Bevis Ni ee ee 
I I t Ocal rans 
AASA yearbook on 


1 
were us 
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Corn flake king W I O.K ull campus Spe ikers ompany put them in book- 
Protests agair he spe ikers 5 Sigie aaah Chasciiadnil eC The American School 


wy $2,000,000 estate i et 
4 Superintendent, off the press 


the philanthropic gag rule . — — 100,000 so far. Sample 
students, other newspapers “uy Seana mana early in February. Development 
ee} dur mou P 
Ohio leaders. But ruste 1 # the superintendency in cities 
For th e rig! lac ] 
community school systems, rural 


varitable ind scientifi 
I ned the gag 1 oak ‘an 
ind counts ind state 


Foundation for education 


ts 
verson thus far banned ‘ li bacon ireas n 
Hinshow, Quaker levels fill more than 600 pages 











Meetings 
18-20. Northwest " 
tive Leadershiy Students Lukewarm To 


ward Teaching ELECTED... APPOINTED 


iration Henry Townley Heald, [linois 
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nstra t Pp 
\ e! prep 


t t 4.000 i 


Community Schools, niv tw ' en , 
littl I t nstitute Technology pres 


1 NEA Dept ft Rural petame we hl con oe “s ; nee 
okane, Washing to find out what vl rhit nent, too I nsibilits bh vancellor of New York Ur 
reer l ! in tol Is aspects beginning January | 


hygure 
500,000 } 
nlv 30.000 ne 


Id ea 





Now being used in thousands 
of English classes! 


LIFE’s “What's in a 
Picture’ Portfolio 


Source of exciting new topics jo 


loh eral ' 





Teachers report enthusiastic results: 


“Wonderful. | use “What's in a Picture?” tor five-minute 


short stories 


Reuben A, t School, Waukegan, Ill. 


Segebarth, Jach 


‘| have used many of these pictures to develop a keener 


vation 


Virs. Ma 


sense of obser 
Germantown, N.Y, 


t Lasher 


ve made of your pictures is in developing 
I posted a picture with a list of words I could 


1,"How dot 


yrds ipply a 


Hampden, Me. 


pra 


bool wer otf becoming 


“Whe 


obsolete, 7 to educa 


intage 


t 
tion 


7, Cranford \ a 


kly COMPOsiUO! 


1 be given an opportunity to 


read his composition h grammar was definitely 
rior to that of previ tions because the class 


.. to see life 
.. fo see the world 
. to eyewitness great events 


wrote on an interest ure simi- 
lar assignments. 


Viss Shulamit/ 
Bronx, N.Y. 


fhramson, Beth Jacob School of the West 


TRY THESE PICTURES IN YOUR CLASSES. 


See how much spark and excitement they'll add to every- 
day English assignments... what a variety of thoughts and 
approaches they Il inspire. 

much faster students develop the powers of 


See 
observation and expression when they have real-life, really 


how 


interesting subjects to discuss 


FOR YOUR FREE PORTFOLIO, MAIL THIS COUPON NOW. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. S-111, 


LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
; | t cost) LIFE What's in 


oon ISC 
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School 
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Please 





Do You Neslect EDUCATION: 


By CLYDE A. ERWIN 


Stote Superintendent Public Instruction 


Raleigh, North Careline 


s and citizens whe 
ld will grow better 


i€ nflrac nce 


iot sufficient 


fairs. But aga a ase 1 competencies 


- We | 1 hers ( t . wi } le! should be 


nr i 
1 ld } . I ippe - f which wil 


yr ¢ 


sé 


ippreciations 
} 
entirely for 
res in politi i] and ecom 


m of education 
! Our present 
educ mon has not always 
j 1, } ] 

curriculum has undergone 

s and expansion through the 
our ¢t 
] 


ind 


insportation s » has 


grown; the qu tlifications for 
rs have been refined; in fact, ou 
f education has mushroomed 


t} 


MINE nce is one ol ie most 


mportant functions of government 


evolving out of our past. Its promi 

nence and its importance justifv its 
uur curriculum 

mlyv is our svstem of education 

its historical treatment 


constitution 


ispects. It is inspiring to d 
constitutions of the various 


early provisions " edi i 


i function of state government 
language of these directives is 
usually couched in terms of faith and 
belief in schools as our most effective 


neans of developing those human 
qualities which will guarantee good 
rood government 


? ‘ : citizenship and 
pee, Seen af tizenship . good 
EDUCATION Another aap aieny snd ippropriate te 
a? a | : 





our students is some factual information 
about the costs of education. Are there 
} 


any reasons why teachers and students 


should not explore the tan structure 


within their communities and determine 
' 


the financial support needed to operate 


} 


their school svstem? Dealing with cu 


rent and live facts is our best 
of quickening t i ident ay 
which ist) withou 


a ~ c2 ~ a part 
tome” ] Lnowledg 

< -_o” l and AnOWwIed ge O 
5 eg Eh get \ € 


i pl mud Possessi 


The Great Adventure 





Students Speak Out 


H°“ does the teacher look in’ the 
eves of students? What do stu 
lents like about classes?) What 
like? What are they 


thei: 
lon't they seeking 
in school? 


Some 


yomnts ¢ 


fresh (no pun intended) view 
to us this month trom 30 
They 1 


que stion 


une 
arrive 
Do ow 


high schools in 13 states 


nh resporise 


need 
t prepare 


vorld? 


On the Positive Side 
Most } 


use therm Chlisse 
nears 


} t 
subjects 
to sa for 


1 
naterial into the students’ minds 
l +} ; 

to make he TNpor 


nstead the tr 
is Interestu 
students 
neaning lim 
ngton 


‘In America the 


nterested in helping bovs 


ind girls p 


their courses for the 


time after gradua 


In Jamaic i 
courses 
irmer 


Here 


elhcw 
vhich undoubte 
+} ] 


cope W ith 
] 


Danbur 


t today are doing the 


We are being given 


ools 


rhe sel 
biggest job ever 
the chance to think tor 
important 
the 
Washington 


ourselves, This 
all the 
Di ire 


is much than 
book-learning’ in 


Seattle 


more 
world 2 


Fanning 


On the Negative Side 


‘English stands the 


test well. Onl 

sO much emphasis on the 
please. We all admire Shake 
Me But his works 


ire to be enjoyed, not dissected. Speak 
I 


rt juite 
asSSICS 


great 


‘ 
too 


! from experience, it does not en 


hghten a student to spend weeks criti 


o 


cizing his every word. Frequently. it 


against 


so dead set 
that he 
picks up a book for enjoyment’s sake 


Patricia Mullan 


“There is 


leaves the person 


, 
teacher's authors never even 


Greenwich, Conn 
Ole thing schools seldom 
emphasize, tor which neither money noi 
compensate moral 


Brvant, Detroit 


courses of study 


pu 
Mich 
and 


much 


ce yvyrees Call 
pose Gartie Id 
Most of the 
ll of the text books, 
too simple for the average high school 
Ernie Stromsdorfer. St. | 
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timnost a ire 


student yULIS 


Vii 


eck] student Parade 
nd station WDR¢ 
ice quatel to mee 
! pl gram direct 
t \ James Looby 
nd director of the forums; Lorraine L 
gional Technical H. S.; Ann Ward, St 
McDonald 


garet E director, Scholastic 


t lite 


ruins 


Joseph ¢ ithedral High School; Jovce Ro 


ington High School 


“We are usually too many students 
for one teacher, so that the 
all meet us at heart to help us 


student just lets himself drift into 


teachers 
cant 
The 
i current of students going to school 
and he has no idea whatsoever of what 
he wishes to do in the future.” Edwina 
Emery, Ft. Kent, Maine 
“All schools do not ofte: 
»pportunities Some 
standards of including ex 
cellent other 
seem to have staved behind in methods 
to the extent that it makes 


the 
have 


Same 
high 
teaching 
teachers, while schools 
teaching 
the education offered almost worthless 
Joan N. Pinette, Ft. Kent, Maine 
he educational task of 
paring the children of tomorrow cannot 
the schools alone. This task 
the combined 


vreat pre 
he done br 
can only he handled by 
efforts of 
members of the communit 
Rothman, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
“From what [ have seen, I think per 
haps the biggest downfall of our schools 


, 
teachers, and othe: 


Robert 


parents 


is methods of discipline. Too often it is 
with it’ without 


Matteson 


getting by 


Christabel 


a matter of 
caught 


Mont 


| 
peng 


Shelby 


mith forums 


} +} 
ri 


liscussec 1€@ topK 


inn tine 
w, Station WDR¢ ra 
editor of Parade of ¥ 
and Ray Alberti, Hartford Re 
Joseph ¢ ithedral High School; Mau 
Writing Awards; Philip Couran, St 
binson and Stanley ¢ opeland Farm 


noderi ’ 
und tor o 


standing yuithi 


Pave 











Old customs die hard 
before the screen and wave 

That's outmoded 
TION POINTER on the VI 


PROJEC 





Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
a wand 

inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX 
-LYTI 


passe 


Now the speaker stays behind 


the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 


points out details by a moving arrow of light. 


A convenient control knob at 


the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 


on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 


This patented POINTEX?# 


-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 


many of VI 


PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 


of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 


both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 


opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
dorkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
ond brilliant colors— because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC’ 


THE NEW 


. VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is" — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC’ 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
8%. x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 

4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface— project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet 


room 


CHARLES Becaclese COMPANY 


Pd as ~ 


60 Badger 
The World’ 


esr 
Avenve, 


1669 


Newark 8, N. 


s Lorgest Manufacturer of Opaque Py ce Mee Equipment 





Film Helps for 
Parent-School Understanding 


Schools 
on the 
i, 
Sereen 


By VERA FALCONER 


! undoubted] 


schoo 


vith parents to help 


understand vour problems and to 
ou understand theirs. Together 


! 
t 
solid |} of under 


of you want a 


inding—of the s hoo ymmun 
h Idren 
Films can help some 
Others form 
loc prol , St 
iers present an id 


school ind 


nd the ¢ 


to rd which 
work 
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frequen 


c¢ il 
communit can 
example parents 
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the general 

lucational setup MeGraw- Hill's 

Film Dept 330 West 42nd St 

York 18) is ju leasing a new 

Introduction to American Public 
explains this le 
livel tinimathon 

yple think the 
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New 
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turning 
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Federal 
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state ( 
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second film will be read The 
School and the Community w I] he par 
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srOUDpS hers to use 


eas 


The debate class practicing democracy 


the resources of the community—its 
businesses, artisans, business and 
professional 


shops 
people It shows how the 


school can reach into the community 


becoming an integral part of its life 
Further, it indicates 
help the schools and 


resources for them 


how parents can 


urges them to 
use the school’s 
selves. An excellent 
ind take which should exist 


cde iling vith 


exposition of the 


give 


Films schools can he 
divided nto three general gi UPS 
those interpreting the schools to adults 


those interpreting schools to pupils 
ind universities 


} } 


gorres which Cal 


hose treating colleges 


Other film cate 
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ielpful in parent-se hool cooperation are 


1 be most 


those discussing child development and 


the familv itself 
Currenth nanv films vou 


ma find interpreting our 
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school to yur patrons Concerned wit! 


general aspects of schools but empha 
sizing the need for publ support ind 
t, we find the following 
Family Circles (20 NFB( 
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Importance 
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Fight For Better 
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“Tape Recording brings the whole 
world to your classroom” 

















TAKE RADIO PROGRAMS down on sound recording 
tape... play the recordings in the classroom anytime 
you wish. There is no needle scratch or distortion. The 
same tape can be used and re-used countless times; each 
recording automatically erases the preceding one 


ADD PRICELESS RECORDINGS to your tape library 
simply by borrowing them and transcribing to tape 
Protect your own valuable discs from wear or damage 
by transferring them to tape when they're used for danc- 
ing or skating sessions 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co $T-111 


St. Paul 6, Minn 
Please send send free booklet “Tape Recording in 
the Classroom 


Arrange a free demonstration of tc 


ot our school 


City ’ State 


Sa ae eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee oe 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET full of interesting tips on how 
to use tape recording for more active, interesting class 
work. Contains helpful information on editing, splicing, 
storing tape. Also check coupon if you'd like to have a 


»e recorder demonstrated right in your school 


EXCHANGE TAPE-RECORDED debates, language ses- 
sions, writers’ workshop projects with schools in other 
cities, other nations. Tape is easy to edit; just scissor out 
unwanted portions and splice remainder with “‘Scotch” 
Splicing Tape. Splices are tight and noisefree 


LECTURES BY PROMINENT visitors can be retained on 
tape for the benefit of future students. Tape reproduces 
every voice, every inflection with matchless fidelity; 
tape recordings can be played thousands of times with- 
out noticeable loss of quality. 


design are registered trademarks for 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG 
Seotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive 
“Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing ; Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co ational Division, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 1 N. Y. In Can 1 Mion. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Canada 


SCOTCH and 
ording Tape made i 
Paul 6, Minn 


1lso makers of 
Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating 


Intern 
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Ci e e Needs Frieda Heller, Ohio State Univ 
Baaea et enaada The Librarian Guides Reading’; Maurice 
Levins, College of Medicine, Univ. of Cin 

q P e dD e ,  cinnati The Function of Bibliotherapy in 
Convention Preview (00. 

Meeting Individual Needs Through a 
Balanced Language Program—Muriel Cros 
by. Wilmington. Del. chairman; Mabel | 
Rice, Whittier College, Calif ‘Balancing 
Impression and Expression in the Language 

By HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S Program”: Doris K. Coburn. New York 
eens Read City An Individual Reading Program for 
Underprivileged Children 


Highlights of the Annual English Teachers Meeting 
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4 tor the National Council of Teachers G. Wayne Hall, MeGill Univ., chairman 
apr sng eanen a Phomas C. Pollock, New York Univ. “The Joseph Mersand, Long Island City H. $ 
English Convention! When NCTI Sasi Teather Yencian itesuiin Guidance Through High School English 
. 1 itis! t ( t et es niosopn 

President Paul Farmer opens this 41st Hilda Taba. Univ. of ¢ . Classes”; Strang Lawson, Colgate Univ 
; “Teaching Communication Skills in Non 
English Classes David H. Dickason 
Indiana Unis An Orientation Program 

for Foreign Students 
Understanding the Role of Language in 
Relationships—lrwin J. Suloway 


1 hicago, “The Inj ict 
innual meeting on Thursday evening 4 Culture on Personality John Ashton 
Nov. 22, he will sound the keyn Indiana Univ., “Developing Spiritual Values 
the convention: “English and Human 1 Public Education 

Personality.” Featured spe ikers through Bibliotherapy — Personality Adjustment 
out the three-day sessions — include Through Reading—Nathan Miller, Miam 
wthor and critic Malcolm Cowles Fla., chairman; Paul A. Witty. Northwest a 


vuthor Munro Leaf, New York Post © ny ‘Reading to Meet Emotional 


columnist Max Lerner, poet and humor 
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Continued on page 51-T 
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Lemer will give an international ap Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
proach to the convention theme in | at the Conventions of 
talk “Human Relations and World The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
Friday morning General Session The National Council for the Social Studies 
opened by Willard C. Olson Thanksgiving Day. November 22. 1951 
director in Child Development 5 
Univ. of Mich., with his talk. “The Sig 
nificance of Language 
tor Growth and Pers 
Brant f New York 
Scholastic Magazines 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines. chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


these two annual social events 


“os a oe “7 — ? cecal Thanksgiving Party Phanksgiving Party 
See eet ae sii and Buffet Supper and Buffet Supper 
Farman Win peetiae: | ee SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCH ENGLISH COUNCIL 

a cs Hotel Statler Hotel Sinton 
Detroit. Michigan Cincinnati. Ohio 
November 22 November 22 


9:30-7:45 p.m. 9:30-7:45 p.m. 


RSUD, sows Cie Card 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen F 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


pu 


rst ‘ I National Council for the Social Studies convention 
a h will bi . , : National Council for Teachers of English convention 
hblems and Method f 1 arch Nome 
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nan; Dorothea McCarthy rdham ! School 

Language and Pers opmer 

Ruth Cunningham, Teachers leg City Zone State 

lumbia Univ., “Group Lite of Boys and 1 use: [] Senior Scholastic; World Week; Junior Scholastic; 
Girls"; Emmett A. Betts, Temple Univ., [] Practical English; [| Literary Cavalcade; Teen Age Book Club. 
Reading Problems and Personality Devel- tL a 
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Detroit 
Convention Preview 


Features of the Social Studies Meetings 


Saturday section meetings 

Teacher of the Social 

Ye irbook ‘The Ad- 

ind Controversial Issues 

studies: World Hi f Business-Sponsored Ma 
Economic I i ie Social Studies Classroom 


Convention speaker, Sen. Blair 
t Sock rol Interchange of Students for Com 
Jeti I n ul ) vray roblet Stud and What Shall We 


1) AMIC | 
setting for About Communism?” 
+ +} \ ‘ 


ational ¢ , 14 th . . ! urri hn Hotel Statler will be headquar 
ll meetings and will house the 
unnual exhibit of publishers and other 

| materials. Scholastic Mag 


hree sister learned ) 1 v host to their friends and 


simultaneously in De scril a Thanksgiving buffet 
joint meetir upper partv on Thursday. Members of 

the staff who will greet our quests in 

lude editors Kenneth M. Gould, Eric 


Berger, and Sturges Cary, and Delamar 





Briggs. Detroit resident representa- 
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nce” 
woop, Columbia 


graphy and Scie 


"350 and 78% gains in Geo 
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220% more knowledge retained after 3 months” 
TILTON, Yale 


“Students and teachers save | hour each day” 


FINDLAY, Los Angeles City Schools 


From 


HichwaY OF COMMERCE Tit Todays | Pil fer omen Hout 


with these 


A Fduoationally Supe Films 


aetna To teach young minds faster, and better, 
ON THE FARM : 
all leading schools use 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


Leading educators agree that young minds, facing today’s uncertain 
future, deserve the help of educational films. Any film teaching is 
good. But when educationally superior films are used, classroom 
miracles can occur! 

Yes, students as well as teachers instinctively respond to films that 
are truly superior. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are the result of 
the collaboration of outstanding authorities in educational fields, in 


subject matter and in film technique. 
The result is a library of the world’s most authentic films—the 


From 
AMERICA'S GREAT MEN only library large enough to bring you not just a single film on a 
subject, but a series of films. 


a Thus with EBFilms you can be sure of a far more precise cor- 
relation with your curriculum. Careful preparation makes EBFilms 
timeless, and with EBF’s constant rehabilitation program EBFilms 
never get out of date. This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authentic films. Plan your audio- 
visual work for the coming year around EBFilms. 


| . 
Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


~ 


~. Abraham Lincoln Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 
» Italy—Peninsula of Story 


Andrew Carnegie 
, Booker T. Washington Contrasts — ty For 
ANSWERING s fot Answering The etter Living 
THE CHILD'S WHY papas senate Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
Eli Whitney The Teacher and Living 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > Rie 
i te _— 


incyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. L, Wilmette, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [ieeeaieipemeemmigs 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
FILMS INC. Name 


© 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS Stiocl:_ 
New York + Chicago * Boston * Atlanta « Dallas + Pasadena 


Birmingham, Mich. * London *« Portland, Ore. City Zone 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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for Junior High Schools 


These new RCA Victor Record Albums AVAILABLE ON 45 rpm and 
78 rpm RECORDS 


{ ve f ve . 
and folk songs from all over the world Albums of Sine Out! and Let Music Ring! 


Music educators of junior high 


schools and of grades seven and eight will be include recordings of the best in art songs 


delighted with the way the new RCA Victor 


Kecord Albums Sine Out! and Let selections for glee clubs and choral groups are available now, recorded on the superior 
lusic Ring bring new life and increased and for general singing selections from 45 rpm records as well as on the conven- 


interest to the school music program the great composers of every period con tional 78 rpm records. Each album contains 


Sing Out! and Let Music Ring! are re- cert and program numbers— plus other ma- six records. The 78 rpm albums are $7.60* 


cde »rjal] he S he “ \ . . y P ~ 
corded from material in the music texts of the terial of particular appeal to the junior high each, and the 45 rpm albums, $6.70* each 


same title published by C. C. Birchard & school age level. The albums are designed to Your RCA Victor Record dealer will be 
Company. These two albums complete the meet the special vocal problems of the early pleased to handle your requirements 


RCA Victor recordings for Birchard’s graded secondary school period, especially those in- Si seta da. 2aka 


music program—“A Singing School.” volving changed and changing voices amtiaw anil rovernment price ceiling 


/ 


— 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 4 a EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108W 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


Please send me complete listing of RCA Victor 
Record titles for “Sing Out!”’, “Let Music Ring!”, 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES and other records of "A Singing Schoo 


RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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brings the romance of history 


Will Thought-Control 
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and literature to your class- 
room or church through its 
large selection of fascinating 
and informative 


FILM STRIPS 
HISTORY IN STONES 


From Stonehenge through prehistor- 
ic and Roman Brit- 
ain, the Dark Ages 
and the Norman 
Conquest, an inter- 
esting story in 


stones. 


36 Frames 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 


Cumberland, Westmorland and 


“3 


Lancashire, 
ration of poets 
through the ages, 
(notably Words- 
worth), shown in 
detail. 


43 Frames 


EDINBURGH, FESTIVAL CITY 


The history and culture of the cap- 
ital of Scotland, site 
of the Annual Fes- 
tival of Music and 
Drama. 


42 Frames 


inspi- f. 
ww = 


THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY 


Scenes of Shakespeare’s home, Holy 
Trinity Church, the pipet “2 
20th Century Mem- / 

orial Theater and 

many others. 


39 Frames 


83.00 Per Film Strip 


These are only four of the many Film 
Strips, Picture Sets and 16mm Sound 


Films available. 


Write for complete set of catalogues 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plazo, New York 20, N.¥ 
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uur schools know that of the teachers 


it all levels it is only in the rarest of 
ises and mily in i few schools mong 
the tens of thousands, that a disloyal 
teacher is at work. Yet the very tensions 
it these times and their pec uliar nature 
coupled with the deep and growing 
inxiety of citizens for the welfare of 
our country and of freedom-loving peo 
ple evervwhere put sch 0] ind 
onsequently the teac her, in an extraor 
linarily difficult position 

4 disloval act or a misstep by a 
school official. a prote ssor, or a teacher 
nduces or augments the “subtle dan 
ger” of which Paul Hoffman warned 

“Public opinion,” formulated in part 
by reactionary forces, but in the main by 
sincerely purposeful people, oversimpli 
fies the problem, demands that we get 
back to “fundamentals,” and assumes 
that by some occult process the acci 
lents and incidents of life in general 
uitside the school will adequately pre 
pare our future voters for an intelligent 
exercise of the franchise 

We still need to heed the famous 
statement by Thomas Jefferson who 
said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
ind free, in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will 
he.” 

Next month I shall present some ad 
ditional thoughts on this subject 
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Chairman Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


M-G-M Mirabile Spectaculum 

[wo Latin teachers supplied the text 
tor the newest Following the Films 
poster for school bulletin boards. Ot 
the film Quo Vadis, this Scholastic 
poster says: “M-G-M Romam iter fecit 
id hoc mirabile spectaculum techni 
coloratum conficiendum. Hac _ historia, 
Henricus Sienkiewicz antiqua tempora 
Christiana depingit 

Marcus Vinicius (Robertus Taylor) 
superbus dux obstinatus Romanus, post 
multas victorias, domum redit. Eius 
victoriae omnes praeter quellam placi 
dam nomimne Ly giam commovent 

For copies of the Quo Vadis “Follow 
ing the Films” poster in Latin (or F 
lish) write to Scholastic Magazines 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


ong 
noe 
»”” 


“Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite 
1 number of plants and flowers have 
the prefix ‘dog.’ For instance, the dog 
rose and dog-violet are well known 
Can any of you name another?” 

There Was silence, then i happy 
look illuminated the face of a boy at 
the back of the class 

‘Please, teacher,” he called out, 
proud of his knowledge ‘Collie 


Hower!” 


TAPE RECORDERS FOR EDUCATION 


Both masterworks of craftsmanship . . . the stirring drama of William 
Shakespeare . . . the quality of Magnecord Tape Recorders. “Presence” 
and precision in reproducing every sound audible to the human ear, 
moke Magnecord the first choice of leading educators. Used in speech 
correction, music analysis or dramatics, Magnecorder permits the 
slightest imperfection to be heard and corrected. Magnecorders are 
used by more radio engineers than all other professional tape recorders 
combined. You can prove Magnecord “sound” superiority with a 


demonstration today. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Sound” education speeds improve 
ment. Now each student can evalu- 
ate and improve himself with Mag- 
necord Tape Recorders. Here student 
ond instructor use Magnecorder for 
perfection of oral reading. 


For complete information write 


< INC 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
° ’ . CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT. SCH-11 
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“SCREW DRIVER'S 
and SCREW JAYS” 


This is a film designed to com- 
bat bad traffic manners. It 
depicts in a highly amusing 


manner the many dangerous 


habits of the selfish, heedless 
driver and the careless pedes- 
trian—yet its safety message is 
clearly conveyed. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 


from: 


50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y 
or ; 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ay 
SHELL 





Young America Films presents 


UNITED STATES 
REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ten filmstrips done in glowing, meoningful 
FULL-COLOR photographs, dealing with the 
physical, industrial and human geography of 
the United Stotes. One title treats the nation 
es a whole, and each of the remaining titles 
treats o specific region of the United States 
Selection and division of regions is bosed on 
current curriculum trends. (Each filmstrip about 
45 trames in length) The set contains the 
fol owing t tles 
THE UNITED STATES THE ATLANTIC PLAINS 
A REGIONA’ OVERVIEW AND PIEDMONT 
THE APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS 
tee PLAINS THE PACIFIC COAST REGION 
THE PLATEAU @EGKC THE CENTRAL PLAINS 
THE GREat THE NORTHEAST 
PRICE. SET OF 10 FILMSTRIPS — $49 50 
YAF File Box ond Teacher's Guide 
a seeseey 
Dept 
ST 


THE GOt al PLAINS 


ARES 


including 





Young America Films, Inc 
New York City 17 


e of the U 





EACHERS everywhere are con 

cerned about the recent wave of at 
tacks on public education. But what do 
we do, as teachers, to help students 
and through them, their parents, to un 
derstand the long struggle to establish 
uur American school system? The place 
to begin is in our classrooms. More and 
textbooks 


Certainly education 


more social studies conta 
units on education 
is a subject is as important as agricul 
ture, banking 


How can vou undertake to teach the 


or westward expansion 


storv of American schools and education 
in a history class? Perhaps no two teach 
ers agree 
With this 
ippears the 


isstie 


of Scholastic Maga 
} 


Zines only recently-issued 


unit on schools written for students 
Starting from this base, here are a 
Others will be found in the 


study 


few 
suggestions 
itself 


this issue 


unit and in the outline in 
1) Prepare a report for the class on 
f the 

(American Biography is 
Henry Bar 
Eliot 
Mann 


one or more following, using the 
Dictionary of 
i source of information 


Cornell, Charles W 
Hall Horace 


Ezra 
Granville Stanley 
Emma Willard. 


2) ¢ 


nard 


line 92” long 
Let 1/16” equal two vears. At one end 
# the line mark the 1647 (Massa 


ind at the opposite end 


onstruct a time 
Vear 
chusetts Law 

1951 


events in the history of 


the vear Supply a number of 
American edu 
he 


cation at) appropriate places on t 


th Here are 
Academy 
School 
Massa 
Education, 1837 


time line, with explanations 
Franklin's 
High 


secretary 


suggestions 
Bost DT) English 
H race Mann 
chusetts Board of 
Morrill Act 1862; Kalamazoo Case 
1872; Hatc' Act ISS7: Smith-Lever 
Act. 1914: Smith-Hughes Act. 1917 


the t r ov high school Was OF 


a few 
W751 


182] 


founding of vour state 
your present high 


vas erected 
me or more copies of 
the superinte ndent 


omimunits id sift 


ur community 
American histor 


of An 


pages or paragraphs in each book de 
voted to schools and education. Com 
pile the information in a table. If you 
wish to add to it, compare with some 
other topic such as business or agricul 
ture or women’s rights 
(6) Mount a_ bulletin 
newspaper and 
library pictures, 
depicting the growth of 


board with 
magazine 


student 


display of 
clippings 
drawings, etc 
education in America 

(7) Organize a_ panel 
about communities where public educa 
tion is under attack. As a source of in 
formation, see Saturday Review of Lit 
erature, Sept 8, 1951 

8) Draw a map of your community 


discussion 


city, township, county, or state) show 
location of all high schools and 


as well as other training insti 


ing the 
1! 
colleges 
tutions. By distinctive 
tvpe of school and whether publicly o1 


colors indicate 


privately supported 
9) If ability 
or cartooning, present a drawing which 


offers your idea of the importance of 


vou have at drawing 


education in a free world. 

10) Write a radio script which tells 
an episode ot 
American education. (Franklin's Acad 
Life of Horace Mann, Kalamazoo 


Life of John Dewey, etc 


a story or dramatizes 
emy 


Case 


New Textbooks 


Geography and World Affairs, by 
Stephen B. Jones and Marion Fis! 
Murphy Rand MeNally, 1950. 395 
pages). This title in Rand MeNally’s 
social studies series, suitable for 
takes as its theme the in 


junior 
high school 
separability of politics and geography 
Centers of interest are the Soviet Union 
Latin America, and the 
In addition to black-and 
text 
Section” in 


China, India 
United States 


white maps 


and pictures in the 
r 


ig 


“Atlas 
ors, as an appendix. 
Our Earth and Man—Eurasia and the 
Modern World, by Gertrude Whipple 
ind) Preston E. James. Cartographic 
Armin K. Lobeck (Mac 
1951. 376 pages, $3.48). For 
mentary or junior high grades 
focused book begins with the 
of the | a. 
ye ind east to India 
ind Oceania. It concludes with a 
vorld produc 


luding the 


there is a 30)-ps 


is1on by 


moves 


Indo 


of raw 
States 


lon centers 


United 





Hish School Radio Workshop 


One f I s General Sources IV Series for Local Sponsorship 


erv b ! io scripter Andio De ‘ n ‘ The MOT-TV series, Crusade in the Pa- 

the first se ript the season fo NN. k. ¢ Educational ‘ nd cific, is being presented under lo il spon 
holding me nberships Transecr ption Exchar Y sorshiy I \ ous CON NUNItes The filins 
Scholastic Radio Guild he ducation, Washington i 16mm main in the community for 50 
Democratic Education, 212 ( davs fe } schools and other local 
( National Education Assn groups s is an excellent series. If your 

N. W Washington, D. (¢ town has check to see if Crusade in 


t Is Ir\ Tun ich wale ade of 
America Series. et Script is I Dott 

9 +} Hing or\ ‘ qi . * »= 
Miv Hat wihhing § f Ouiak John sal Scholastic Radio Guild ths Biaciiin ix: co well hn aval 
Bowne's contes ith oO Pete I ; N.Y. ( Radio Di ¥ 

esant ublic Inf.. U. N.. Lake Sn ‘\ Reminder 

With this script, « lete with pi i 

; | ] Books and Booklets rhe | 

tion notes, @oes The Youth ¢ rusacde Conference 
for Freedom . l prepared " Oboler, Ar Plays for Amer ember 4-6 

th school use rar and Rinehart, N. ¥ This Freedom 

ah schoc ; 

Random House, N. 1 MacLeish, Arc! Radio Footnotes 

bald, Air Raid, Harcourt Brace, N. Y 
f | | ihing scripts : scat aT Maoh tint as : 
For a free folder describing scripts \g,cLeish, Archibald, American Story Lowell. Institute ¢ wy e Br a 
ind other services write t iT | R N.Y Barnouw iting Council inauguratec i new 


r nd net t 1 
rar and hart 

35] } nm OT ctober 6. WGB s good 
Scholastic Radio Guild rik d.. Radio Drama in Action, Farrar 1on O ber 6 BH is gooc 


Ave... New York LOLN. 4 nd Rinehart. N. ¥ Morris. James M 1 s to w England FM_ listeners In 
Radio Workshop Plays, H. W. Wilson ¢ lition to th schedule of edu oer 
Best Script Sources \. Y.: White. Melvin R.. Radio and As ultural wwell Inst tute broad ists 
nbly Plays Northwestern Un Minne t st 1 vou O1 vestra 
is. Mint Erekson. R. R. and Ziebart i ' t akin iwailable 
E. W., Six Classic Plays for Radio, Burges listeners full-length broad asts if 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Whit ts for the first time since 1926 
] R.. Lets Broadcast. Warper, N.Y Nancy FAULKNE! 


mows "Are You Ready for Service?” 


.most vital and distinetive lomo sound motion picture in the history of American education 


iT 


for Freedom 


For tue First Time—a new and dramatic technique to he Ip vuide the vouth of America facing the 
difficult ctv ihan-to-military adjustments 

"Are You Ready for Service?” is a comprehe naive series of Lt one-reel films produc ed by 
Coronet and ce signed to ortent high school students in thei planning for military 

life well in advance of induction or enlistment 

Many of the nation’s most re sponsible organizations ¢ nthusiasticalls 

cooperated in this project. Officers representing the NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCTATION. Los. OFFTOR OF EDLOCATION. AMERICAN COUNCTE ON 
EDL OATION. NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and 

the DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE all acted as consultants 

* Here is the nucleus of an entire semesters course in preparation for 

military sers ice Vithes of the films in this distinetive series are 

GROLP l—What Its Al Athout: Your Plans; Service and Citizenship 

GROLP I Starting Now! Getting Ready Morally;: Getting Reads 

emotionally: Getting Ready Physically. GROUP U1 The Nation 

to Defend: What tre the Military Services? When You Enter 

Service: Military Life and You. GROUP IN — Communism: 

Why You? Your Investment in the Future 

For information on the purchase or 


rental of these films. write 


Coronet Films 


et B 
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turn 


vou don't nee 
itself. Have 
Metallic 


next and 


Do 


di im mds 
forever 


} 
vou will neve 
record, or j 


’ kay lid 
picanup sides 


i scratel 


Motivation 
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tec hinic il i } 


e.9 
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t] 
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FrostonWax 


SALUTE to Robert Frost—one of 

L America’s greatest living poets—on 
the appearance of the 1951 Robert 
Frost Recordings and his newest poetry 
lec tion, 7 he Road Not Taken 
righ 
ur classr om or home suc h 
is “Birches,” Mending W 
Death of the Hired Mar 
Tramps iW \Mlud Tirne ” 
ordings In the Ne 
last March, tl | 


ritv, 24 


Frost himself will bring 


rmmentary 
1 nahi 
tah PUNO sie 
vw In was reissued 
of Frost in 1946. T} 


btaimab 


1Onh iS NOW ) t 
Book Service at 2 
The Road Not Take 
ms have been added 
I the | 


} 
um plifie it 


] enlarged and br 
itains some poems 
ppeared in any book betore 
” os Not Taken, Henry Holt and for audio engineers 
9S $35.90 
1951 Robert Frost Re 
Council of Teachers 
68th St., Chicago 2] 
ich 78 rpm re 





x two 10-inch 33 1 
h. plus 
a oe AND TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 
on all phases of 
disc and tape recording 


be sure to read 
aucilo-record. 


our monthly publication 
that brings you up-to-the 
minute information on re 
cording methods and equip- 
ment. Articles of particular 
interest to educational re 
cordists are included in 
every issue. A penny post 
card will put your name on 
the Audio Record Mailing 
list. 





...made by audio engineers 








If you want 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your school recordings 


— 
~ In radio stations and sound stu- 
dios from coast to coast, professional re- 
cordists use and recommend Audiotape. 
Their preference — based on critical com 
parative tests—is your assurance of Audio- 
tape’s unequalled quality and uniformity. 
Audiotape will enable you to obtain the 
best possible results from your tape re- 
corder — help you to attain the faithful 
sound reproduction that is so essential for 
speech correction, drama, music and other 
educational recording applications 
Order your supply now and let Audiotape 


speak for itself. *Trade Mark 


444 MADISON AVE 


AUDIO DEVICES,. Inc. won: 0 


Robert Frost 





SOUND ADVICE 


PDC Projection Booklet 


ree 


Magnetic Motion Pieture Film 
10 BE. 52n 
f “Mag 


exposure ! iD ) | film for the new magnet wder 
projection iT I ound ry information 10W 


ALL STEEL paniment. TDC projectors and auto-  Magnastripe for you 


! j changers lso d ibec nexposed ) film, write 
FILMSTRIP sca 


west coast, Magnastripe products 
For Group Earphone Listening by Rider 16mm. Services, 1161 
CABINET one | 


St.. Hollvwood 38. Calif 


Magnetic Visual Aids 


it - 
mtrol and ten teet 
MF.6—This roomy yet compact 6 = Master ¢ 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 film Mad 
strip cans, each in its own comport 
ment each individually indexed Projection in Daslight 
Drawers are equipped with adjust 
able dividers for desired division 


widths 


Write for free catalog 


1952 Catalogue of Electronic Fe 


PRODUCTS CORP. a eo -“y Bag Fadl yo pontertly 
330 W. 42nd S¢., New York 18, M. ¥. eer a : 





ae a4 
wy we é { se 
a3 ~~ ose 


a holiday treat from SVE— 


the new color filmstrip 
Dickens’ ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL”’ 


a favorite old story told a thrilling new way 


This charming S.V.E. color filmstrip gives your - 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, nd i ul n adapter t 
Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come ' Philadelphia 
to life in the illustrations by Carlos Lopez \ © I 
while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the “\ ESTES 
appeal! of the story for a!! ages \ s. In 144 
[) A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned $750 I 


st write 


Madison Ave 


py of their “Quick 


« Recorders ‘ 
) ng ond, ask uphher Cor, 
HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA J I _ | . +“ 
™ 2 e! 3 mac ew ( 
Rea! facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating . 1d ay " 
story for the intermediote grades in this filmstrip v ¢ 1 ran nodel will 
Children will long remember the delightfu ustrations we GY RS eee Na 
of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came J ' alia Sia alia haa nec cll 
to this country ' ' | r) t | 
A246-4 In color, 28 frames, captioned $500 7 ‘ ynpetent aud enginecs to ad 
ibout modifications. The Secretary 


’ 1 Audio Engineering Society, Box 
a THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT Pease M7 F pipiens: 
t 


v 5 hin r Msoiring sto ' ho 
sees A tou 3 ond inse 9 story tells ae vith 
ttle shepherd gove his dearest possession r nember 
ttle ymekid to the Chr st Ch d 
olor filmstrip has become a 


ie Titha ila area 


Free Filmstrip on Tape Recording 
oved part of Christmas programs 
f primary grades Representat s of Minnesota Mining & 
] A8S0-1 In color, 28 frames, captioned Mig. ¢ the country are now 
nppe ‘ NC | oo t ies 
om your $.V.E. dealer. Ask for o free equip} { ’ 1 facultic 
ristmas folder on filmstrips ond siidesets ten-mum 
Dept. SE7-15 ( on tape bir nagnetic tape 
I | x | 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. ; | 


recording in oOo filmstrip show's 


inied by sound 


t 


A Business Corporotion 


f ‘ 2s Of magnetic ording } usi I h 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill, uses of magne recording in music, speec 


ES ' sor sclence business and language 
‘ classes in elementary and secondary schools 
. abs . No charge WiewiaM J. Tesipne 


% 





Current §£ 
Best Sellers FF 
Books on Religion Popular . 


What is America reading?” is a 
question answered weekly in the N. ¥ 
Herald Tribune Book Review section 
Current choices reported by leading 
book sellers include the following 
Fiction 

The Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk 
The Cruel Sea by Nicholas Monsarrat 
From Here to Eternity by James Jones; 
The Iron Mistress by Paul Wellman 


| 
Moses by Sholem Asch; Mr. Smith by = | a . = = OE Qt 


Louis Br mn fie Id Lie Down in Dark 


ness by William Stvron; The Catcher é / 
in the Rye by J. D. Salinger; The O | 4 b k 30 h ld 
President's Lady by Irving Stone; The n y oOo Ss among Cc l ren. 
Road to Bithynia by Frank G. Slaugh 
ter; The Holy Sinner by Thomas Mann 
Melville Goodwin ( S \ by John 
P. Marquand; Requiem For A Nun 
by William Faulkner; Renny’s Daugh 
ter by Mazo de la Roche; and Return 
to Paradise by James A. Michenet 


Non-Fiction 
The Sea Around Us by Rachel L THEY CAN USE YOUR HELP 

Carson; Kon-Tiki by Thor Heverdahl; 

Washington Confidential by Jack Lait Becaus« e need 1s so despe 

and Lee Mortimer; White Man Returns 1 SCHOOL SPONSORSHIP. project 


by Agnes Newton Keith Dizzy by } ren here ca uN ove 
Hesketh Pearson The Magnificent jaa he res 
Century by Thomas B.  Costain 
Schnozzola by Gene Fowler; A Soldier's 
Story by Omar N. Bradley; The Ascent 
to Truth by Thomas Merton; Fight 
Against Fears by Lucy Freeman; His 
Eye ls On The Sparrow by Ethel Wa 
ters; A King’s Story by The Duke of 
Windsor; Quest for the Lost City by 
Dana and Ginger Lamb; A Few Buttons 
Missing by James T. Fisher and Lowell 
S. Hawley; Communism, Democray & 
Catholic Power by Paul Blanshard 

In the 30 categories of books pub 
lished annually in United States, “Re 
ligious” usually ranks just below “fic 


y. Gree Ita 


tion” and “juvenile.” Last vear alone 
727 books on religious subjects came 
off the press 

High interest in books on religion 
is good reason for their inclusion in 
displays at Book Bazaars and fairs SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION ESTABLISHED 1932 
Normally public school libraries do 80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 
not regularly stock such books, but this 
practice is changing. As schools in many 
communities broaden their service to 
include adults, inclusion of this popular 
field becomes indispensable 

Religious book titles appear in Classi 
fied Catalog of Selected Religious 
Books issued free by The Religious 
Publishers Group, 62 W. 47th St., New Cit 
York 19, N. Y. Specify Protestant, Cath 


olic, or Jewish ¢ italog 


Contributions to Save the Children Federatio 














Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Part 1I—Our American Schools 
\) t H ! 
; \ ‘ 
( 1) 


OPTIONAL LESSON PLANS 


1. Getting the Most Outof Your |... 
Education ) ve the class mak 
| chart. After the class ‘ » education vou are re 


he personality-character eiving today help prepare you for life 


Aims 


| in " he 1 » per n } 
. a ( ! let each student rate himselt | ind for your future? 


measure up? 
ommittees of students ¢ Activities 
' lict 1} ' : 
naster list of clubs and extra 1. Make a survey to compare educa 


lhl ~ 
UV ATADDTe f tion former vears with modern edu 





hey oy | then he | } 1 
The master list can then be use \ lisplay can be set up in the 


' 


\ — 
SCHOOLS may ' 

| rea } r} } 
guidance and display throughou rv or classroom, consisting of the 


nd person 1 P . ‘ 
19 e term following: (1) old-time spellers, arith 
- Let students with artistic abilit etic books and readers; (2) pictures 
Motivation raw cartoons showing ype ( STOOUNS hletic teams and school 
After vou have graduated from school, students I me wi the ! t olde lays: 3) a chart 
mu the question y curriculum of vears past 
# school? ho | : t mug | witl vith the curriculum of today. Students 

] materials trom attic col 


iway by their parents 


ll. Are Schools Meeting Youth's ,, ndparet 
Needs Today? 5 ; a a ipable students 


Aims lesson in arithmetic 
wir grandparents ex 
cting the lesson be 

issembly program 
Discussion Questions mpare the curriculum of for | 7 wots = 


t 





Motivation 
\! 


lll. Education: Everybody's 
Business 


Discussion Questions Aims 





2. To understand how a g 
f education builds strength in a democ- 
(pp. 8-9) 
3. To arouse within students an ap 


preciation and recognition of 


racy 
the part 
which teachers play in molding citizens 
character, and careers. (pp. 22-23 

4. To help students know 
their Board of Education and other 
educa 


more about 


ganized groups which guide the 
tional program in their 


pp 21 31) 


community 


Motivation 
Let us 
budget time” in 
# Education has asked for more 
to build new schools, athletic fields, buy 
movie projectors, books, ete. The 
ity officials have said that granting this 


] 1 
wol 


that it is SC 
Board 


money 


assume 


vour city. The 


new 


request would mean more taxes on ill 
the people. If it meant that you had 
would you favor or 
ti 


to pay more taxes 


yppose the request for more money 


be spent on education? Why 


Discussion Questions 

1. A married couple with no children 
“We have 
no children school Why 
should we have to pay more taxes? Let 
those with children pay the increased 
taxes.” What do you think of this point 
t view? How would you argue for or 


wv a bachelor, might argue 


attending 


igainst it? 
2. Why is a nation of educated citi 
} 


zens called “America’s first line of de 
tense against the threat of communism”? 
] tten 


3. Leaders in education have 


said, “The question is not—can we afford 
to pay hers, but, can we 
ifford not to have good teachers?” What 
lid they mean by this statement? 


4. Why 


tor good tear 


must the citizens of a com 
only 


Edu 


you 


munity be careful in selecting 
capable persons for the Board of 


What 


member of 


itions do 


Bx ard 


qualific 
the 


cation? 
think a 


} 
have? 


should 


5. What part should a parent-teacher 
organization have in planning the edu 


cational program? 


Summary 
If you were the editor of a newspapet 
an editorial on 


Education 


and planned to write 
education for American 


Week 


what would you sav? 


Activities 
1. .Assign 
sit in on a parent-teacher meeting. What 


t committee of students to 
topics and problems were discussed? 
Was the attendance large or small? Is 
such an organization worthwhile? What 
could be done to get more parents to 
join up with the organization? 

2. Set one day 
“student-teacher day.” On this day, stu 
dents will take over the re sponsibilities 
of the 
faculty 
a richer appreciation of the responsibili 
officials 


of the week aside as 


principal, teacher, and 


The end result will be 


dean 
idy ers 
and sch vol 


ties of teachers 


3. If it is possible, have a committee 
of students attend an open meeting of 
the Board of Education. Have the stu 


dents report back to class the problems 


27-T 


liscussed at the meeting and the deci 
Do the students agree with 
What pr yblems 


discussion at the 


sions taken 
the 
they 
Board’s meeting? 

1. Have the class make 
chart listing the qualities and qualifica 

would want in an “ideal 
Which items do they 
as most important? Least important? 
Why? How many students are planning 


to become teachers? 


decisions? would 


suggest for 


up a rating 


they 


tions 


iia . 
teacher. regard 


IV. Education: Unsettled 
Problems 


Page 30 presents a brief statement on 
each of several major problems in edu 
cation whose solution is controversial in 
nature. Other problems are offered for 
consideration. Suggested references are 


included 
Activities 

1. Conduct 
debate on one or more of these topics 


a panel discussion our a 


in the classroom or as part of an assem 
bly program. The panel discussion can 
be readily integrated with any one of 
the lessons by selecting an appropriate 
topic 

2. The the 
the 
opinion of students on one or more of 
these 
a write-up of his investigations or by 
making a chart listing the questions and 
the varving attitudes of the students to 


inquiring reporter of 


school’s newspaper can sound 


topics and report his findings in 


the questions 





Part One 


The 82nd Congress (p. 15) 
Digest of Article 


The recently adjourned Congress ap 
propriated almost $100 billion. It ap 
proved the President’s program for 
expanding the Armed Forces, provided 
for economic and military aid to foreign 
countries, with heavy emphasis on mili 
tary aid, continued price controls some 


regarded as weak by the 
| 


of which are 
President, taxes 
billion dollars, although the 
had requested about twice the amount 


over 5 


President 


increased 


and extended reciprocal tariff arrange 


ments for two more vears. Laws which 
iffect 


« lude 


the domestic scene primarily in 


in increase In postal rates and 
salary increases for civil servants 
Controversial ispects of government 
were highlighted by investigations int 
Communist influence in various depart 
ments, RFC 
eral MacArthur, corruption in 
Revenue Bureau, and 
pointment of Dr. Jessup as a delegate 


to the U. N. General Assembly 
Although the Democrats held a nomi 


loans, the dismissal of Gen 
the In 


ternal the ap 


nal majority in both Houses, a coalition 
of Southern Democrats and Republicans 
was effective in blocking much of the 
Fair Deal program including a national 


health the Taft 


Hartley labor law, Federal aid to edu- 
! 
i 


program, repeal of 


cation, and civil rights legislation 


Aim 
To help students understand some of 
the more important activities of the re 


cently adjourned Congress 


Assignment 

1. Describe briefly the steps taken by 
Congress to strengthen our national de 
fense. 


> 


refuse to carry out the President's pro 


fo what extent did the Congress 


gram? 
| 


3. Describe briefly the legislation 


which affects most directly the military 
service of young men in our country 

4. The 82nd Congress broke all rec 
ords for carrving on investigations. Ex 


plain. Which of 


served the public interest? Justify your 


these investigations 


answer 


Discussion Questions 
1. How does the world situation help 
ippropriations 


to explain the largest 


made by any peacetime Congress? (See 
Activities, paragraph 1, below.) 

2. Congress favored military rather 
than economic aid to foreign countries 
Why? President Truman and 
Eisenhower that 


iid also be given. What connec 


General 
urged greater eco 
nomic 
tion do you see between economic aid 
to a country and its military strength? 

3. Why are you especially interested 
in Congress’ program for meeting the 
manpower requirements of the nation? 

4, Why has it been necessary 
crease the tax load of the American 
people? (Expenses; check on inflation 


to in 


ary spending; etc.) 

5. Has the 
served by the 
influence in 


public interest been 


investigations of Com 


munist various depart 
ments? Defend your answe1 

6. What is the Fair Deal 
program? Why was it largely blocked in 


the S2nd Congress? 


meant by 


Activities 

1. Read “Danger Spots in a Divided 
World,” in Your Key to Understanding 
World News, pp. 3-5. (Part Il, Senior 
Scholastic, Oct. 3, 51). This will help 


) 
vou to understand the large budget ap 
proved by the 82nd Congress 








cl 


Scholastic, 
8-10. This report can 


ot Discussion 


iss on 


Senior 


pretace 

Questi receding page 
Now 

the effects of its 

Committees may be or 


ongress has adjourned, 
program will receive 
news coverage 
ganized to specialize in such news de 
velopments as (a) Military aid to ou 
allies; (b) Efforts to fight inflation; (c) 


( ongressional investigations 


Britain and Egypt (p. 15) 


Digest of the Article 
In recent vears the Middle East has 
been a region of rising nationalism and 
resentment terribly low 
standard of living of the great majority 
of Britain, a dominant power 
World War II 


Palestine 


against the 


pe ople 


in the area, has since 


given up its mandate over 
been forced out of Iran, asked to revise 
a treaty with Iraq, and threatened by 
Egypt 

ij gvpt until the end of World War l, 
was part of the Turkish Empire. After 
the war it became a British protectorate 
In 1922 an independent Egyptian king 
dom was proclaimed, but the British re 
tained the right to Suez 
Canal and detend Egypt In 1936 these 
treaty until 
Sudan was 


protect the 


continued by 
of the 
this 


rights were 
1956 and joint rule 
treaty which 

The British 
Suez area which af 
British 


agreed upon. It is 
Exgvpt wishes to abrogate 


refuse to leave the 


fords protection to the ‘lifeline” 
to the East 
The disorder in the Middle East is of 
| United States be 


value of the 


interest to the 
cause of the 


and the 


specia 
Strategic 
region valuable oi] resources of 


Iran 


Assignment 
1. Which included in 


study of 


countries are 
the Middle East? From 
the map on page 13 
that the 


2 


your 


why would you 


conclude area has strategic im- 
portance 

2. List the important events in 
Egypt's relations with Britain 
World War IL. What are the 
the present dispute? 

3. Why is the 
cerned with the 


the Middle East? 


since 


reasons for 


United States 
nationalism in 


con 


rising 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why has there been such lack of 
of the Middle East? 


there o rising 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


November 14, 1951 

Foreign Affairs Article: French Tin 
der Box in North Africa—A 
the problems that France faces as a re 
sult of the rising tide of nationalism in 
French North Africa 

National Affairs Article: The Squeeze 
on Electric How the sources of 
our power have changed the face of in 
the problems that 
industry with the 


survey of 


Power 
dustrial America; 
contront the power 
increased demands of defense 

Topic of the Week: Should 


Federal income taxes be limited to 25 
per cent? A pro and con discussion pre 


senting both sides of this question 


Forum 


Change in Schedule of Issues 

As Thanksgiving comes November 22 
this vear, we are revising our schedule 
to provide for an issue Nov. 28, and are 
omitting the issue of Nov. 21 











Reference 
The Middle East, by E. Lengvel. Ox 
ford Book Co. 30¢. An excellent booklet 


Restrictions on Door-to-Door 
Selling (p. 9) 
Digest of the Arguments 


Door-to-door selling is older than the 


door bell because it goes back to the 


colonial American history 


The founders of some great businesses 


pe riod of 


started as peddlers Some communities 
however, have found door-to-door sales 


men obnoxious and have passed ordi 
nances restricting or prohibiting door 
to-door selling. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has sustained the right of com 
munities to pass such laws 
who hold that 
selling should be restricted by law argue 
that too practically 
force their that they 
are difficult to apprehend after selling 
that the 


housewife before 


Those door-to-door 
salesmen 


into homes: 


many 
Way 
worthless merchandise sales 
men should notify the 
calling; that they offer unfair competi 
tion to local that other local 
ordinances require registration with lo 


cal police 


merchants 


which affords protection to 
citizens 


irgue cost of 


that the 
phone and mail solicitation is too high 
and that crooks can take 
+} 


' 
that 


Oppone nts 


to the phone, 


percentage-wise there been 
} 


few complaints 


salesmen: th the 


have 
door-to-door 
] 


direct-selling indus 


igainst 


‘ing a good job of policing itself 


] merchants should not take an 


, } 
attitude and that thev are 


frequently aided by advertising in mag- 
azines of national products which they 
carry; that freedom of the press is im- 
pinged upon when magazine sales are 
restricted, that the 
erally passed by local merchants and 


ordinances are gen 


some irate housewives. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
against restrictions 
on door-to-door selling. (Avoid using 
the exact language of the bold type 
which precedes each argument. ) 

2. Do you favor or oppose the re- 
strictions on door-to-door selling? De- 
fend your point of view with two sup- 


irguments for and 


porting arguments. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why 
stricted door-to-door selling? 

2. Those who oppose such restric 
tions have argued that restrictions on 
door-to-door selling of magazines is a 
blow at freedom of the press. What do 
you think of this argument? 

3. Should action be taken in our 
community on door-to-door — selling? 
Why or why not? 


have some communities re 


Activities 
1. Poll the community on the ques- 
tion of restrictions on door-to-door sel] 
Ing 
Interview a community leader on 


the question. Report to the class. 





“Opportunity in America” 

Topic for Student Writers 

You may wish to alert your stu- 
dents for the announcement to ap 
pear in next Senior Scho- 
lastic concerning the letter-writing 
contest on the subject, “What Are 
My Responsibilities in Helping to 
Expand Opportunity in America?” 
sponsored by Sheaffer Pen Com 
Letters, of 500 words or less, 
are to be addressed to Mr. Craig 
Sheatter, president of the company 
Full details in next week's Senior 
Scholastic, student and teacher edi- 


tions. 


weeks 


pany 











THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 


I. The Middle Ex F 
1-2. B. a-4; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-2: f-4 
II. 82nd Congress: 1-O:; 2-O: 3-P: 4-P 
5-O; 6-P; 7-O; 8-O; 9-P; 10-P; 11-P; 12-O 
3-O; 14-P; 15-0 
III. Door-to-Door Salesmen 
3-A: 4-F; 5-F; 6-A; 7-A; 8-1 
IV. Nobel Prize: -1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-I 
5-F; 6-F: 7-O: 8-O: 9-O: 10-1 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 29-T 
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Remember You get double money for 
prize-winning pictures on Ansco Film! 


F , g shot from the 1951 Scholasti . 1test was made 
1 D. Furlong of Detroit, Michigan, T igh shut ceeds and fast 


pon Press film to improve your action picture 


An SCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of 


General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 


HAT’S a good point for you shutterbugs to re- 

member every time you buy film. For you get 
double the regular prize money in the Scholastic- 
Ansco contest if one of your national cash award- 
winning pictures was made on Ansco film! 

So every time you put a new roll in your camera, 
make sure you're loading up with Ansco film—the 
kind that can turn a fifty dollar prize into a cool one 
hundred dollars! 

When you're choosing your Ansco film, don't forget 
that Ansco Superpan Press film has twice the emulsion 
speed of the “chrome” type films. This means that 
Ansco Superpan Press lets you take pictures with less 
light, indoors or outside. That practically doubles 
your chances, these darker winter days, of being 
ready to shoot whenever a good picture subject 
comes along! 

So remember, you improve your chances of taking 
prize winning pictures under unfavorable lighting con- 
ditions by loading your camera with Ansco Superpan 


Press film. 








ENTER NOW! STUDENTS ONLY! 
42 CASH PRIZES 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 
2nd Prize—$25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
PLUS REGIONAL AWarps) 


eK ee | 
Write today to Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., for contest details. 
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Smith- 


The finest precision 
writing instrument of 
its kind in 

the world 


Comes in this smart 
new SILVER BIRCH 
carrying 
case 
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__the Water Wheel 


hit turned into the 
audonulte dive” 











shot’’ water wheel 
showing how water from 
stream uphill fills “buck- 


ets’” on one side only 












































making it heavier, thus 
the wheel to turn 





causin 


“Undershot”’ 


Right water 
wheel showing how water 
flows against “‘float-hoards”’ 
ind by its moving 


From oO} 


pedia Londinensis, 











or vanes 
force turns the wheel 





Encycle 





1816 
D 


You are a farmer, living in Babylonia, back near the dawn 
of Christianity. 


The fertility of your farmlands depends on irrigating — so 
your workers dip the waters from the nearby stream with a 
“shadoof,” a sort of seesaw pole with a bucket on the end. 


Then! One day the courier brings news of a strange new 
contrivance, the “Water Wheel,” which — without aid of 
human hand or animal muscle—actually raises water by the 
power of the fowing stream alone! 


* . > 


Yes, water power was one of the first natural forces man 
able to substitute for his own muscle or that of his 
animals. And out of the ancient water wheel have flowed 
many of the water-driven wonders we know today—even 
such complicated things as the great turbines in our power 
dams, which are based on the principle of “water wheels.” 


was 


man had to study 
a science 


To make such things, 
the actions of fluids in motion 
called “hydraulics,” that you may study. 


For many years now, General Motors has 


been studying hydraulics, in order to 


pertect “automatic drives” — mechanisms 
that transmit power from the engine to 
the car's wheels without a clutch pedal, 
without shifting by hand, and with 


wonderful new smoothness. 


“MORE AND BETTER THING 











Double water wheel used by Romans for raising or 
lowering mine cages. Note that the “engineman’’ 
could, by directing the water to one side or the other, 
From Agricola, A.D. 37(?)-93 


reverse his “engine.’’ 


And GM men found that the best and simplest device was, 
basically, like a pair of “water wheels,” inside of a casing 
filled with oil. The first of these is a hydraulic pump with 
revolving vanes that whirl the oil around —so that the oil, 
in turn, whirls the vanes of the other one, a “turbine” that 
turns the car’s wheels. To develop this type of drive, they 
had to re-examine the knowledge of hydraulics which man 
had built up through the centuries — studying liquids in 
motion, as shown in the small picture below. 


Out of their studies came the smooth, easy drives found on 
GM cars and America’s fighting tanks. 


So two reStlts flowed from this continuing curiosity. One — 
And two—the 
fighting machinery America needs was also improved. As 
those who know will tell you—you can’t beat GM for know- 
ing how to build better things for war or peace. 


automatic drives became better and better. 


* * * 


AUTOMATIC DRIVING 
IS OUT OF THIS WHIRL 
Here advanced studies are conducted in 
hydraulics. Inside this transparent model 
of an automatic drive, oil is pumped at 
high speed against various type vanes. 
The whirling action is recorded in movies 
taken at 7,000 pictures a sec ond to help 
determine the most efficient design. 


mn GOONER RAL MorTors 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE Ga THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
nod 


~ K & COACH « GM DIESEL « DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
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ou tighten time? 


_ HOW OID THE ANCIENT 


($5.00 to Benny Morris of independence, Mo.) 





She water clocks were one way. Copper kettles, on steps, 
were connected by pipes equipped with stoppers. After the 
top kettle was filled with water, its stopper was pulled. When it 
had emptied into the second kettle, one hour" had passed. Then 
the stopper in the second kettle was pulled. When i+ had 

emptied into the third,two"hours” had passed, and so on. After the 
bottom kettle had emptied, the whole process had to be repeated. 





How SA MAINSPRING MADE? 


($5.00 to Don Drew of Berwyn, Ill.) 





Watch mainsprings are sections cut from 
long ribbons of steel. But Hamilton has 
perfected a new and better metal- DYNAVAR. 
It makes the finest, strongest, toughest, 
longest -lasting power aga a watch ever had! 

WHAT BID * 

THE FIRST 

HAMILTON 

LOOK LIKE? 


($5.00 to Joe Harlon of 

Springhill, La.) 

Here is the first Hamilton ever sold. After 
more than S9 years of service, i+ still runs 
and still meets rigid railroad time inspection 
standards—an example of the lifetime 
accuracy Hamilton builds into its watches! 














Shown above: PEGGY-—g01l4-filled, #60.59. 
BLAKE— gold - filled, #64.°2. Your jeweler 
has a wide selection of fine Hamiltons 
priced from #49,5° up. 


BS. Werte eer *What Makes a Fine 


en 15, we a The Watch of Railroad Accuracy s 











—_ 


Copr., 1951, Hamilton Watch Co. Prices include Federal Tox. All prices subject to change without notice. 











SAY WHAT 2 
~ YOU PLEASE _” 


— s 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
went to know what’s on your mind. 
QGther readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ate., New York 10, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your October 7 issue, there was a 
very annoying and challenging para- 
graph in the letter from Barbara Phil 
lips of St. Clair Shores, Michigan 

Barbara said, “I think there is abso- 
lutely no place for football if it is to 
interfere with studies as it has in the 
past.” She was speaking about the 
West Point scandal and she implied that 
football thwarted honor and made poor 
students out of players. 

In my opinion, football develops 
honor and scholarship. It develops hon- 


or because in order to be any good to 
his team, a player must keep training 
rules, which usually does away with 
some of his bad habits. Harmful things 
must be given up. This takes will power, 
and will power is one of the basic re- 
quirements for an honor system. It de- 
velops scholarship in that a player must 
stay home each night, which allows 
more time for studying. 

It seems to me that football is not a 
handicap to honor and scholarship but 
leads toward these goals. 

Bill Cotter 
Washington Irving H. § 
Tarrytown, New York 


Dear Editor 

My views on National Service are 
negative. If a law such as this were 
passed, the United States would end up 
in certain chaos. This would be depriv- 
ing the American citizen of his right to 
choose what his will desires. Our Bill of 
Rights would be stained. 

I believe that if war does come and 
the home front is needed in factories, 
men will go voluntarily. You cannot 
make a pig do the work of a cow, and 
no man will do that which he does not 
so desire. If he is forced to do this, he 


7 


his whole 
TI us 


probably would not give 
heart to his work, 
weapons would be faulty and home 
morale would not be up to par. And 
what good is a in which 
its people are under a form of dictator 


] ] 
needed oul 


government 


ship? 

Maybe J am wrong, but I don’t be 
lieve any such plan would work and 
be beneficial to government or people 

Peter Smith 
Saratoga Springs, New York 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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Old Testament (abbr.). 
Convulsive cry. 
Ripped. 
Perseverance, bravery 
7. Monetary unit of Japan 3 
Pint (abbr.). 
One of the ABC countries 
of South America 
Water vapor 
Arab League member 
Section of Paris: ___ de 
la Cite. 
Perform before audience. 
Virginia ( abbr.) 
Its capital is Quito 
Scandinavian country 
22. Before noon 
. City in West Germany. 
Country on the island of 
Hispaniola. 
To be ill 
Winter-sport equipment 
Its government is headed 
by Franco 
. Donkeys. 
. Rudyard Kipling wrote 
about this country 
East Indies (abbr.). 
Taxi. 
Auditory organ 
2. Three toed sloth of 
South America 
. Rodgers and Hammer 
stein's The King and I 
takes place in —_ 
. Girl's name 
7. Civil War general. 
. Amateur Athletic 
(abbr.). 
. Compass direction. 


. Yard (abbr.). 


____ “Rica, Central 
American country. 
. The Suez Canai is in 
this country. 
. Also 
Returned (abbr.) 
National elections were 
recently held here 
. Contraction for I have 
Vote into office. 
American women’s 
organization. 
3. Openwork embroidery 
Dine. 
Eastern and Western 
_.___-Spheres 
Uncle Sam’s country. 
— Marino, smallest 
European republic 
. Foundation; fundamen 
tal principle 
. Touches the surface 
lightly 
3. Delaware ( abbr.) 
Latin for thus, 
way. 
Mexican peasant 
. Hint, intimation 
Center of present oil 
dispute. 
3. Atmosphere 
44. Cold dish of fruits o 
vegetables. 
3. Young goat 
. Monrovia is its capital 
. Ocean, 
. No. 
. Appears; looks. 
istnenensnay tats 


in this 


Union 


Far Away Places 


By Paul Masterson, Forreston (Illinois) Grade 


School 


* Starred words refer to global geography 


a 7 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y¥. Answers in next week's issue. 











INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Max Theiler 


The 1951 Nobel Prize Winner for Medicine 


H°’ does it feel to win a $32,257.32 prize, a solid gold 
medal, and the esteem of the entire scientific world? 

This was the question I recently asked of Dr. Max Theiler 
the day he won such an award, the Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine, for discovering a way to keep human beings from 
getting yellow fever—a plague that used to wipe out entire 
cities in a few days 

Dr. Theiler shyly flashed a brilliant smile and answered: 
“T felt the way Gil McDougald, the Yankee baseball player, 
must have felt when he hit the grand slam home run in 
the last World Series.” 

The fact that Dr. Theiler, known to his associates as a 
modest, retiring, and superb scientist, turned to baseball 
to find an expression for his feelings is not surprising. The 
52-year-old expert on tropical diseases is a baseball fan 
and, what is more, roots for the Brooklyn Dodgers, in spite 


of the nervous energy that takes 


He Risked His Life to Save the Lives of Others 

When I talked to this slim, five-foot-two member of the 
Rockefeller Foundation at his laboratory in New York, | 
did not have the slightest suspicion that he risked his life 
vith deadly disease-causing agents. Later I learned that in 
their search for the vaccinating substance, six men from 
the Foundation had contracted yellow jack—for which there 
is no cure—and died 

It is no wonder then that the Swedish Academy of Medi 
cine awarded Dr. Theiler the 1951 Nobel Prize for medicine 

[his prize is one of several deriving from a $9,000,000 
trust fund set up in 1909 by Alfred Nobel, inventor of 
dynamite, who wanted to reward those who contributed 
most to the welfare of humanity. 

As Dr. Theiler tells the story of his contribution, he first 
took an interest in tropical diseases when he was a boy in 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa, where he was born. His 
preliminary studies were completed at Rhodes University 
College and Cape Town Medical School. 

At the University of London, in England, he received 
his full medical degree in 1922. That year Dr. Theiler 
migrated to this country, becoming a lecturer and research 
associate at Harvard University. Soon he was plunged 
deeply in yellow fever research. 

What was known about this dread disease? In olden 
times it was the most terrible scourge of the Americas. It 
was the disease that stopped the French from building the 
Panama Canal. 

In 1901 Dr. Walter Reed and his associates proved once 
and for all in a daring experiment that used human beings 
as guinea pigs Reed's life 
that a tiny mosquito that grew in swamps and bogs carried 
the dread disease from man to man. Since that time, with 


an experiment that cost Dr 


improved sanitation, yellow fever has been on the wane. 
But there were parts of the world—Africa and South 
America—where yellow fever was still killing thousands of 


Acme phi 


people when Dr. Theiler began to attack the problem. 

What he was looking for was a substance that could be 
injected into human beings. The substance would stimulate 
the body's natural defenses to protect it against the yellow 
fever infection, known to be caused by a virus. 

At Harvard, Dr. Theiler discovered that he could give 
yellow fever to an animal, a white mouse. When he moved 
to the Rockefeller Foundation in 1930 he found that in 
transferring yellow fever from one mouse to another, the 
virus became weaker and weaker, until it could no longer 
infect human beings. 

A French scientist took some of Dr. Theiler’s weakened 
virus and vaccinated 20,000,000 persons with it 

But Dr. Theiler thought that this substance was too dan- 
gerous because some deaths had resulted from it. So he 
weakened the virus further by growing it in well-developed 
but unhatched chicken eggs. At last he obtained a vaccine 
he called “D-17.” More than 30,000,000 persons, including 
8,000,000 U. S. soldiers and sailors during World War I, 
received this “shot.” 

Modestly, Dr. Theiler insisted he was not alone in this 
achievement. He asked me to give credit to two of his 
associates, the late Dr. Wray Lloyd and Dr. Hugh Smith, 
now an associate director of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


“| Guess I’nr for the Underdog” 


Dr. Theiler now is working on infantile paralysis and 
tropical diseases like dengue. His laboratory is filled with 
test tubes of deadly germs. In fact, he refused to let me 
and the photographer who accompanied me see the lab 
because of the danger involved 

At home at Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dr. Theiler reads 
books on history and philosophy. trying to crystallize his 
views on the role of science in, a complex modern world. 
He knows that science means service to humanity. 

Another favorite occupation is watching the Brooklyn 
Dodgers on television. 

“Why are you for the Dodgers?” 

“I guess I'm for the underdog.” 

“Then you were for the Giants in the series?” 

‘Yes, the Yankees have won too many times.’ 

“What are you going to do with the prize money?” 

“Well, it's a nice nest egg to put aside. But you can be 
sure I'm going to watch a few Dodger games next summer.” 

—Eart UBELL 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


alesman, 
Stay Away 
From My Door 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should door-to-door selling 


be restricted by law? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Just 20 years ago this month, the council of the quiet 
little town of Green River, Wyo., decided it had enough 
of the doorbell ringing of many salesmen who had to stop 
between trains at the railroad junction. So the council 
passed an ordinance prohibiting door-to-door selling, except 
by invitation of the householder. 

That was the beginning of a series of “Green River” and 
other types of ordinances passed by communities all over 
the country. These ordinances aimed to restrict door-to- 
door selling, which for centuries has been a respectable 
and respected way to make a living. 

Door-to-door selling was an accepted means of retail dis- 
tribution long before the doorbell was invented. At least 
as far back as the 14th century, roving peddlers traveled 
Europe. And in our own history, the Yankee peddler was 
a familiar figure. He sold pots and pans, pins and needles, 
and anything else that the pioneers couldn’t make or grow 
themselves. Frequently, he was as much a pioneer as his 
customers were, carrying his goods across plains, rivers, 
and mountains in a covered wagon or on his back. 


Start of Many Selling Careers 

Even in those days there were some peddlers who occa- 
sionally sold a comb which soon lost its teeth, or a needle 
that snapped in two the first time you tried to sew with it. 
But nobody ever thought of outlawing these peddlers. 

Some of the most respected merchants in American his 
tory began their careers as peddlers of one sort or another 
Among them were Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck; 
Adam Gimbel of Gimbels; Nathan Straus of Macy's; King 
C. Gillette, who peddled his razor blades from his pocket. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. had its start ina 
peddler’s wagon. 

In recent years the Fuller Brush man has become as 


well known as his product. So has the vacuum-cleaner 








Ewing Galloway 
Door-to-door selling is a large and accepted industry. 


salesman, and the Jewel Tea Co. man. And door-to-door 
selling of magazines has been one way for boys to work 
their way through college. 

Today door-to-door selling accounts for almost $1,500,- 
000,000 of retail sales a year. And if you count insurance, 
the total runs up to almost $6,000,000,000. 

But in coming years, this sales volume may dwindle 
down to practically nothing. That’s because one day last 
year, Jack H. Breard was arrested in Alexandria, La., for 
ringing a doorbell without an invitation from the owner. 

Breard was a member of a team of magazine-subscrip- 
tion salesmen working for the Keystone Readers Service, 
a large agency that sells subscriptions for many national 
publications. And Alexandria, La., happens to have a 
“Green River” ordinance on its books. Breard was found 
guilty of violating the ordinance and he was fined. He 
appealed the case, and it finally reached the United States 


Supreme Court. 


Restrictions on Door-to-Door Selling 

The highest court in the land upheld Alexandria's ordi 
nance, stating that “these communities that have found 
these methods of sale obnoxious may control them by ordi 
nance.” This decision of the U. S. Supreme Court legalized 
the laws restricting door-to-door selling of some 600 com- 
munities and may open the way for many more. These 
local laws aren't all of the “Green River” variety. Some 
provide for license fees (often so high as to make door- 
to-door selling unprofitable) and others require registration 
with the local police. These ordinances all tend to limit 
or eliminate door-to-door selling. 

Last month the Supreme Court refused to review its 
decision. But these ordinances can be repealed or armended 
in each community. The question is: Should door-to-door 


selling be restricted by law? (Turn page) 
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YES! 


1. Door-to-door selling has to be re- 
stricted and regulated by law. It is too 
easy for unscrupulous persons to pose 
as honest salesmen. 

Some unserupulous operators sell un- 
suspecting housewives worthless items 
at high Other 
salesmen simply take orders, promising 
of the goods at a later date. 
allows sharp operators 


prices unscrupulous 


delivery 
This 
to take orders and down payments and 


purchaser 


practice 


then skip town, leaving the 
with nothing but a worthless receipt 
and i phony promise 

Complaints such as these have been 
voiced by housewives all the way back 
to the days of the Yankee peddlers, 
some of whom passed off worthless 
junk as good merchandise. And local 
police and Better Business Bureaus 
now report hundreds of such complaints 

Direct selling all kinds of 
thieves access to homes. They can pass 
salesmen, and once 


gives 


themselves off as 
inside can commit robbery 


2. Door-to-door salesmen can be a 
nuisance too, even when they are per- 
fectly legitimate. 

A stead 


relentlessly 


stream of door-to door sales- 


ringing doorbells at 


of the day, harry 


men, 


all hours housewives 


who are harried by plenty of other 


things anyway. Being called from the 


laundry, or the stove cer 
t put a person in a par 
Door-to-door 


Vvacy; 


rece ptive mood 


only IDV ide people $§ pl 
eat their own purpose by 


Adapted from « cartoor 
by Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


Any Old Name for a Watchdog 
Pro Argument: Restrictive ordinances 
keep dishonest salesmen out of a town. 


Then, too, many salesmen practically 
force their way into homes. Once they 
are admitted, it is so difficult to get 
them out that the housewife is almost 
compelled to buy things she doesn’t 
need, just to get rid of them. 


3. “Green River’ ordinances in all 
communities would get around most of 
these problems 


A phone call, a postcard, or even a 
handbill from a salesman requesting an 
invitation to call on the housewife 
would give her an opportunity to do 
some checking and figuring. She might 
call her local Better Business Bureau, 
if there is one in her town, to find out 
whether the salesman is selling reput- 
able products, or at least whether there 
have been anv complaints about him. 

Furthermore, it would give the house- 
wife time to decide whether she really 
wanted or needed whatever the sales- 
man was selling. As Supreme Court 
Justice Reed put it in his opinion for 
the majority of the court, “As a matter 
of business fairness, it may be thought 
not really sporting to corner the quarry 
in his home and through his open door 
put pressure on the prospect to pur- 
chase e 

The Supreme Court held that a com- 
munity could pass ordinances to protect 
the rights of “the hospitable housew:fe, 
Monday morning around 
door” from the intrusion 
well-trained, but 


peering on 
her chained 
of a “courteous 
possibly persistent solicitor.” 

The Supreme Court also felt that 
question of illegal 


th wasn’t any 


with 


1eTe 
commerce 
Federal 
loc al 


com 


interstate 
Since the 
regulate 


interference 
in the ordinance 
Government does not 
commerce, local governments are 
free to do so—provided only 


pletely 
do not discriminate in their 


th it 
ordinances against any sellers. In other 
es have to apply 


they 


words, the ordinan 
to all door-to-d 


in the 


or canvassers and sellers 


Same way 


4. Local merchants should be protected 
from outside sellers and order-takers. 


Local merchants have a stake in the 
community in which they are located. 
They don’t like to business to 
people from outside the community 
who come in and upset traditional re 
lationships between buyers and sellers. 
What is more, outside salesmen take 
money out of the community, while 
local merchants generally spend their 
profits within the local economy. 


lose 


5. Docr-to-door salesmen have learned 
to live with regulations wherever they 
find them. 

Local people who engage in door 
to-door selling frequently have an office 
or at least a telephone listing. ~“Vhen 
housewives need to buy something, 


they can invite these salesmen to call. 

Officials of the Fuller Brush and 
Electrolux vacuum-cleaner organiza- 
tions—to name only two—say that their 
salespeople have been operating in 
“Green River” communities for vears 
without any great difficulty. 


6. Other types of regulations passed 
by communities also protect their citi- 
zens from abuse and nuisance. 

Some local ordinances require iegis 
tration with local police. This enables 
the police to determine whether sales 
men are legitimate operators. Other 
local ordinances require the payment 
of a license fee. This provision is a 
perfectly valid way to regulate door 
to-door selling. Most communities have 
requirements for local mer- 
reason why 


license 
chants, so there isn’t any 
door-to-door sellers shouldn't be regu 
lated in the same manner 


7. Communities have the legal and 


moral obligation to protect their citizens 
other similar 


eliminating 


“Green River” and 
ordinances are aimed at 
the unpleasant excesses that may re- 
sult from door-to-door selling and 
order taking. These ordinances 
restrict such occupations. But 
munities which have such ordinances 
are only trying to protect their citizens 

and it is their legal and moral obliga 
tion to give them protection. 


NO! 


1. “Green River’ and other such or- 
dinances aren't the answer to the prob- 
lem of door-to-door abuses. 

Such hurt the 
and let the operate. 
pretty much the attitude of Better 
Business Bureaus and the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers 
whose members sell many of their sub- 
scriptions through door-to-door con 
cerns. Spokesmen for these organiza 
tions point ont that crooks can take to 
the mails to solicit invita- 


may 
com 


innocent 


guilty This is 


ordinances 


the phone or 
tions to call, and then cheat housewives 
once they’ve been invited 

However, the cost of phone and mail 
solicitation is too high for legitimate 
sales people operating on a normal 

They are frequently 
business in communities 
River” ordinances. 


profit margin 
forced out of 


with “Green 


2. Crooked salesmen are a minute 
factor, and anyway there are already 
enough laws to protect communities. 

Over a three-year period, reports the 
National Assn. of Magazine Publish- 
ers, more than 13,000 reports were 
received on magazine-subscription soli- 
citors, and less than 6.5 per cent of 
these reports showed any complaints 





it all 


sprang 


Says nu 


And of these, NAMP 
from cases where a 


bought a magazine subscription and her 
husband objected when he came } 
These were strictly domestic pr 
' ] 


real complaints 


nethod 

there are legitimate 
there are laws to protect 
is almost inconceivable that 


have ordi- 


Even where 
complaints, 
people It 
would not 
diso1 lerly 


iny community 
tances against fraud, con 
duct, disturbing the 


hat’s the way to regulate selling 


peace—and 
ind 


and 


eliminate flagrant abuses 

3. The direct-selling industry has done 
a good job of policing itself. Also, it is 
expanding its own internal regulation, 
so there’s no need for ordinances. 

The Central Registry of Magazine 
Subscription Solicitors, sponsored by 
NAMP and the Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, requires solicitors to 
register, giving full details of what 
they are selling, for whom, and where. 
Violation of any rules of conduct re- 
sult in fines for the guilty sellers 

Proof of the effectiveness of this type 
seen from the 
mentioned. An 
sub- 


*~ regulation can be 
results already 
other survey conducted 
scribers who ordered through solicitors 
showed that only 1.36 per cent of the 
subscribers objected in any way to the 
method of solicitation 

The Assn. of Better Business Bureaus 
is encouraging the use of this voluntary 
registry system for all kinds of door 
to-door selling soliciting. And 
other organizations such as the Assn 
of Direct Selling Companies and the 
Direct Selling Legion—an organization 
for door-to-door salesmen—have begun 
policing their ranks by setting up codes 
of ethics, registry svstems, penalties tor 
violations, and credentials for legitimate 
ilespeaple. Already, this has reduced 
the number of complaints, and 


survey 
among 


and 


more 
progress 1s planned 

Anyway, these organizations 
out, even if there are a few 
dred complaints 
nothing alongside the 


point 
hun 
these are practic ills 
hundreds of 


} ! } 
thousands of complete itisfactors 


loor-to-door sales 


4. Charges that local merchants are 
hurt and that communities lose money 
to the outside, represent a kind of iso- 
lationism. 

A community would have to be com 
letely self-sufficient to keep all its 
noney to itself, and that is impossible 
in our modern society. 

Most local merchants buy their goods 
from outside their town. On the other 
hand, most communities sell goods out- 
side their area. An ordinance in one 
place might lead to other ordinances 
elsewhere, which would only harm ‘e 
first community. 


m a cartoon by Svoboda In "Beockiyn Eagle 

The Avalanche 
Con Argument: The direct-selling indus- 
try does a good job of policing itself. 


Besides, in the case of magazine 
subscriptions, national magazines carry 
advertising for products that local mer- 
chants sell, and townspeople often get 
their desire to buy from local stores 
through these advertisements 


5. Local people—and especially high 
school students—may he hurt by such 
ordinances. 


In all but the very 
munities, a number of town residents 
are themselves engaged in door-to-door 
selling. Housewives often work at it 
part-time. And many high school and 
college gain money 
through door-to-door selling, especially 
of magazines. Besides, in cities where 
newspapers are sold by subscription, 
are bovs in high school 


smallest com 


students extra 


most carriers 
and younger 

“Green River” 
stop these boys from/tossing papers on 
front But these ordinances 
might prevent them from building up 
their list of customers—and expansion 
of a business is part of the free enter- 


ordinances would not 


porches 


prise system 

Restricting ordinances would 
prevent the Girl Scouts from conduct 
ing their annual cookie sales—provided 


even 


they were enforced properly and with 
out discrimination. 

But that is one of the main objec 
tions to these ordinances. Even though 
the ordinances comply with the 
Supreme Court’s requirement that they 
must not discriminate against outsiders, 
no local police force would arrest local 
people, high school students, and Girl 
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Scouts, As the Emporia Gazette of Kan 
sas pointed out in an editorial about a 
local “Green River” ordinance, “Word 
seems to have been quietly passed out 
that the new law will be enforced only 
against out-of-town peddlers, and not 
against resident ones.”, 

This means that high school students 
will be permitted—and probably even 
encouraged—to break a duly passed law 
as a regular practice. This kind of action 
is unethical. It doesn’t do much to 
build respect for law in the minds of 
young people. 


6. “Green River” ordinances infringe 
on freedom of the press. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
which audits the circulation of most 
magazines, reports that of the 45,000, 
000 subscriptions sold for the 55 lead 
ing magazines, about 12,000,000 are 
sold door-to-door, In their dissenting 
opinion in the Alexandria case, Supreme 
Court Justices Black and Douglas 
argued that the guarantee of freedom 
of the press should strike down all laws 
which would interfere with it, including 
the right to solicit paying subscribers 

The dissenting justices held that 
homeowners—on their own--are free to 
“forbid newsboys, reporters, or maga 
zine solicitors to ring their doorbells.” 
But they would not legalize any ordi 
nance “forbidding persons who peace 
fully go from door to door as agents 
of the press.” 


7. The general public doesn’t want 
these ordinances. 


These ordinances are generally 
passed quietly under the sponsorship 
of a few local merchants or some irate 
housewives. In Emporia, Kan., a “Green 
River” ordinance was repealed almost 
as soon as it was passed when public 
pressure was brought to bear. In Huron 
S. D., a licensing law that would have 
cost a salesman $310 plus 2 per cent of 
his sales, was defeated 2,069 to 555 in 
a referendum after it had been passed 
by the city commission. 

And in more than 40 com 
munities where there have been ob 
jections by the public, pending ordi 
nances were defeated. As an editorial 
in the Akron Beacon Journal stated 
“How such an ordinance ever survived 
the Supreme Court is more than we 
can guess.” 

A spokesman for NAMP summed it 
“A law so strict as the 
“Green River’ law is bound, in most 
communities, not to be enforced. A 
blanket prohibition of something that 
most people do not consider wrong is 
sure to be violated. This law is much 
too drastic and goes beyond sound leg- 
islation. The constructive approach to 
the problem lies in sound (internal) 


regulation, not in prohibition.” 


other 


up this way 
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Egypt Twists 
he Lion’s Tail 


Britain faces a threat to her “lifeline” 


in the pivotal area of the Middle East 


The Washingt 


Egypt: “Which way did you twist it?’ 


AITING the British lion has be 
come i popular pastime in the 
Middle | First to try it was 
Now Egypt twisting the lion’ 


, 
ith 


Ir iq Z rt 


mcient lands ot The Arabian 
ng with unrest. This 


} 


gh ve 18 


ill 
corner of the 
to an important new front 

st conflict 
of their is the 


ice unrest 


~ nationalism which is 
tCTOSS the Middle East 

Underneath is the long-pent-up dis- 
content of the masses of people with 
their poverty and misery 

The resentment at present is directed 
igainst the British. But it would be a 
mistake, observers maintain, to regard 
the turmoil in the Middle East as a 
purely British problem. It intimately 
affects us in the United States. It af- 
fects, in fact, the entire free world. 

Behind the scenes is a larger strug- 
gle, the struggle between Russia and 
the Western democracies for contro] of 
this key region. The Middle East is a 
vital link in the chain of Western de- 
fenses against Soviet aggression. 


Cradle of Civilization—and 
Unrest 

Let us take a closer look at the Mid- 
dle East. To begin with, authorities 
disagree on what countries make up the 
“Middle East.” It is not an exact geo 
graphic term. But as commonly used 
today the Middle East includes Turkey 
Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the small- 
er political units of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. 


About 80,000,000 people live in 
these countries of the Middle East 
They are believed to have the longest 
recorded history of any people in the 
The Middle East was the cradle 
From the Mid 
great world 


world 
of Western civilization 
dle East came the three 
religions — Judaism, Christianity, Mo 
hammedanism. All three faiths preach 
peace, but there is no peace in the Mid- 
dle East 

The area is one of the most backward 
in the world. There is widespread pov 
and ignorance. More than 
four-fifths of the people in the Middle 
East are peasants. They eke out a bare 
living from tilling the arid land. They 
still employ largely primitive methods 
of farming that are the same as they 
were a thousand years ago. A majority 
of the peasants have no land of their 
own. In most of these countries owner- 
ship of the land is concentrated in the 
hands of a small group of landlords. 

With the exception of Israel, about 
80 per cent of the people in the Middle 
East are illiterate. A large percentage of 
them are disease-ridden because of poor 
sanitation and the lack of medical fa- 
cilities. Malaria, eye infections, and 
ytther preventable ailments sap the 
strength of the people. 

Until recent times most of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East had been dom 
inated by foreign powers. Some of them 
have not yet developed truly represen- 


erty, disease 


tahive governments 

The prevailing religion in all the 
countries of the Middle East (with the 
exception of Israel) is Mohammedan 
ism. Common to all these countries is 
the current upsurge of violent national- 
ism, religious fanaticism, and resistance 


to British and other foreign influence. 

In the Arab world there is also bitter 
hostility against the young republic of 
Israel. Although 


more 


Israel has been in ex- 
istence for than three vears. the 
Arab nations still refuse to recognize her 
wv to sign treaties 


f peace with her 


Importance of the Middle East 


Why is the Middle East important? 
The principal reasons are strategic and 
economic 

Strategically, the Middle East is im- 
portant because it connects Europe 
Asia, and Africa. Air, sea, and 
routes between the West and the Orient 
cross the Middle East. It is truly the 
“intercontinental crossroads” both for 
trade and for military operations. The 
Middle East could be used as a base for 
invading India, Africa, or southern Eu- 
rope 

Economically, the Middle East is im- 
portant because it has vast quantities of 
oil. It possesses almost half of the 
world’s total oil reserves. Western Eu- 
rope gets three-fourths of its oil supply 
from the Middle East. Other countries 
dependent upon Middle Eastern oil are 
Britain, India, Pakistan, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

But the strategic, oil-rich Middle East 
is not strong enough to defend itself 
against possible Soviet 
economic, political, and military weak 
nesses endanger not only its own se- 
curity but also the security of the entire 
free world. Soviet control of the Middl 
East would upset the delicate balance 
of forces between the East and the 
West and would give the Kremlin a 
tremendous advantage. 

It is against this background that the 


land 


aggression. Its 





$s 


stormy events in the Middle East must 
be viewed. 


The Dispute with Iran 


Three Middle Eastern countries made 
the headlines in recent weeks—Iran, 
Iraq, and Egypt. 

Iran’s dispute with Britain has been 
covered previously in Senior Scholastic 
see September 26 issue and news pages 
in later issues). To review it briefly, the 
dispute arose in the spring of this year 
when the Iranian government n itional- 
ized the properties of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company in Iran. Subsequent ne 
gotiations between the two countries 
failed to bring about a settlement 

Last month, the matter was brought 
up before the U. N. Security Council 
The Council, however, could not decide 
whether it had a right to deal with the 
dispute and referred the issue to the 
World Court for a ruling. Meantime, no 
oil is being produced in Iran, depriving 
the Western democracies of this vital 
resource 

Iraq, too, twisted the tail of the Brit- 
ish lion last month. But Iraq did it 
rather gently 

This small Moslem country (area 
116,000 square miles population 4 
800,000) was detached from Turkey in 
World War I and placed under British 
administration. In 1930, Britain signed 
a treaty with Iraq which made the 
country independent, but gave the Brit- 
ish the right to have two air bases in 
Iraq and to station troops there (see 
map, page 13). The treaty was to re 
main in force until 1955 

On October 11, the government of 
Iraq announced that it had asked Brit- 
ain to revise the 1930 treaty. The terms 
of the revision have not been made 
public. 

The British received Iraq’s demand 
calmly. For one thing, said a British 
spokesman, it was presented in a “polite 
and moderate manner.” Unlike fran, 
Iraq did not tear up its treaty. It merely 
requested more favorable terms. British 
officials believed that a mutually satis- 
factory agreement could be reached. 

Far more serious is the situation in 
Egypt. 


Squeeze on the ‘Lifeline’ 


The world’s most ancient kingdom 
Egypt has a continuous history that 
dates back to 4000 B.C. (See “History 
Behind the Headlines,” page 19.) She 
covers an area of 386,198 square miles 
(about 1% times that of Texas) and is 
inhabited by 20,000,000 people, of 
whom nine-tenths are Mohammedans 

The principal industry of Egypt is 
agriculture, which engages more than 
half of the population. But only about 
3.5 per cent of the total land is arable; 
the rest is mostly desert. The arable area 
consists of the Nile valley and delt 
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in Ismailia, in the Suez Canal 


zone, anti-British 


Acme photo 


riots broke out. British 


troops manned posts behind barbed wire barricades to protect key positions. 


The chief cash crop is cotton, of which 
Egypt is a leading producer 
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intil World 
the coun- 
tectorate was abolished on 
28, 1922 
ent kingdom of Egypt was proclaimed 
under Fouad I, father 
King Farouk. But the 
rights for the protection of the Suez 
Canal and the defense of Egypt 
In 1936, a treaty of 
signed between Britain and Egypt. This 
treaty, which run until] 1956 
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| is oper ited by a private company, 
British government owns 
nearly half the stock. It handles about 
70,000,000 tons of shipping each year 
and 


between Europe and the Middle 
Far East 

Military strategists regard the Suez 
Canal as center of the 
Western world’s defense system in the 


the core and 


Mediterranean basin. It enables the 
Western naval powers to shift large 
numbers of troops with a great saving 
of time from the West to the Orient 


Sudan—Core of the Crisis 


In the treaty of 1936, Britain and 
Egypt also reaffirmed a pact made in 
1899 which provided for a joint rule- 
a “condominium”—over the Sudan by 
Britain and Egypt. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has an 
area of 967,500 square miles (about 
one-fourth the size of Europe) and a 
population of 7,500,000 (less than that 
of New York City). The northern part 
of the country is a continuation of the 
Libvan Desert. But the southern region 
is fertile and watered 
Nearly all of the country lies within the 
tropics and has an extremely hot cli 
mate. The Sudan is the principal source 
of the world’s supply of gum arabic 
It also produces about 75,000 tons of 


abundantly 


cotton a year 
Most of the Sudanese are said to be 
either British or Egyptian 
want complete independ- 
lections to the legislative 
assembly, held on November 16, 1948, 


the Sudan Independence party received 


oppose d to 
T he y 


ence. In the 


1 
ruie 


of the votes 

It is Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
1936—with its about the 
Suez and the Sudan—that is at the core 
#f the current crisis. Ever since the end 
of World War II the Egyptian govern- 
of extreme na 


a mayority 
I this 
provisions 


ment, under 
tionalist elements, has been demanding 
that the British withdraw all troops 
from the Suez area and hand over the 
Sudan to Egypt 

The British were willing to agree to 
a common defense with Egypt of the 
Canal. But they refused to recall their 
troops or to yield control of the Sudan 
to Egypt. The British insisted that 
Sudan be permitted to attain self-rule. 
After that the Sudanese themselves 


pressure 


should decide whether they want to 
join Egypt or become independent. 

On August 5, 1947, Egypt brought 
the problem before the U. N. Security 
Council, requesting that Britain be or- 
dered to comply with the Egyptian de- 
mands. The Council advised the two 
countries to settle the dispute by direct 
negotiations. 

Apparently inspired by Iran’s recent 
actions, the Egyptians decided last 
month that they too can defy Britain 
On October 15, the Egyptian Parlia 
ment voted unanimously to cancel the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 

The same day, the Egyptian govern- 
ment announced its rejection of an offer 
made by the United States, Britain 
France, and Turkey. The offer, briefly, 
was an invitation to Egypt to join these 
four powers in establishing an organi- 
zation for the defense of the Middle 
East. 

Under this plan, a Middle East Com- 
mand would be set up which would be 
closely linked with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Egypt would be 
an equal partner. The defense of the 
Suez Canal would no longer be the 
responsibility of Britain alone. It would 
become the joint task of the five partner 


nations 


Britain Stands Firm 


A few hours after the decision of the 
Egyptian government became known, 
British Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor- 
rison declared that Britain would stand 
on her treaty rights. British troops, he 
said, would remain in the Suez Canal 
zone even if they had to use force to 
defend themselves. To back his words, 
3,500 British paratroopers were flown 
from Cyprus to the Suez. 

Meanwhile, anti-British riots broke 
out in various parts of Egypt. At Ismai- 
lia, near the Suez Canal, an Egyptian 
mob attacked a British camp. British 
troops fired on the rioters, killing eight 
Egyptians. The Egyptian army, how 
ever,, has shown no inclination to en- 
gage the British in battle. 

The United States has backed Britain 
in this dispute. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson declared that Egypt's attempt 
to expel the British was “not in accord 
with proper respect for international 
»bligations.” 

On October 24, the State Department 
announced that the United States in- 
tended to establish a Middle Eastern 
defense command with Britain, France, 
and Turkey, despite Egypt’s refusal to 
participate. 

What does Egypt expect to gain by 
her present “showdown” with the Brit- 
ish? Informed observers believe that it’s 
a case of Oriental “horse trading.” By 
threatening not to co-operate with the 
Western powers, Egypt hopes to exact 
from them as high a price as possible. 





A survey of what the Eighty-Second 


Congress accomplished in its first session 


Box Score 
on the 


82nd Congress 


HEN the first session of the Eighty- 

second Congress adjourned on Oct. 
20, most members piled out of Wash- 
ington as quickly as they could and 
headed for their home towns. They are 
spending their time now resting up 
from their Congressional labors, talking 
things over with their constituents, and 
discussing politics in preparation for 
the battles of 1952—another Congres- 
sional session and then a_ national 
election. 

With the halls of the Capitol tem 
porarily silent, it is a good time to 
review the record made by the Eightv- 
second Congress so far. This is the 
statistical tally of the first session: 

The session lasted 291 days. The 
all-time, unbeatable record for length 
was set by the third session of the 
Séventy-sixth Congress, which met for 
366 days from Jan. 3, 1940—a leap 
vear—to Jan. 3, 1941. 

The Senate held floor sessions on 172 
days, the House on 163. As usual, the 
Senate was far more talkative. (Under 
House rules members must keep their 
speeches to a few minutes and must 
stick to the subject under debate, but a 
Senator may talk for as leng as he likes 
on any subject.) Senate debate on the 
floor totaled 996 hours, or about five 
hours and forty-five minutes per work- 
ing day. The House spent about 704 
hours altogether, or four hours and 
twenty minutes per day. 

Minutes of debate in both houses 
filled 14,052 pages of the Congressional 
Record. At about 1,800 words per 
page, that totals 25,200,000 words. 

There were two changes in the 
Senate’s membership during the session, 
both the result of deaths. The Demo- 
crats began the year with a 49-47 
margin over the Republicans and end- 
ed with a 50-46 margin. In the House 
seven members died during the session 
and four resigned. At the beginning of 
the session the lineup was: Democrats 
234, Republicans 199, independent 1, 


Wide World phote 


At 6:36 p.m., Oct. 20, Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn banged 
the gavel and the first session of the 82nd Congress was over. 
Shaking hands (I. fo r.): Representatives W. Jones (D., N. C.), 
C. McMullen (D., Fla.), Percy Priest (D., Tenn.), E. Forrester (D., Ga.), 
Speaker Rayburn, and B. Rogers (D., Colo.) 


and one vacancy. At the end of the 
session the lineup was: Democrats 233, 
Republicans 195, independent 1, and 
six vacancies. 

In the House 6,193 bills were in 
troduced during the session and 1,186 
were passed. Senators introduced 2,460 
and passed 948. Of course, many bills 
approved by the House were not 
approved by the Senate, and vice versa, 
and so were not finally passed. Only 
about 250 bills were passed by both 
houses, were approved by the Presi- 
dent (or passed over his veto), and 
became “public laws.” More than 400 
bills passed and became “private laws,” 
affecting only one individual or a few 
persons. (If an Army tank ruined 
Farmer Jones’ cornfield, Congress 
might pass a private law to pay him 
for the damage.) 


What Congress Accomplished 


What did all this activity by the 
Congress add up to? What were the 
important things the Eighty-second 
accomplished in its first session? 

Over and above everything else there 
is the matter of Money. Congress dealt 
out extraordinary amounts of it. It 
appropriated $85,000,000,000 for 
Government departments to spend in 
the “fiscal year” (accounting year) 
from last July 1 through June 30, 1952. 
(Actually, the departments will prob- 
ably spend only about $70,000,000,000 
of that during the fiscal year; the rest 
will be saved for later.) Congress also 
voted $6,000,000,000 in “deficiency 
appropriations” for Government acti- 
vities which ran out of funds in the 
last fiscal year. And another $6,000,- 
000,000 will go automatically for in- 
terest on the national debt. 


That adds up to $97,000,000,000, 
the equivalent of $647 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. It is 
by far a record for money appropriated 
by any peacetime Congress. The all 
time record however, was set during 
World War II by the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, which appropriated $147, 
000,000,000 during the year 1942. 

Most of the important legislation 
passed was concerned directly or in- 
directly with rearmament and defense 
against the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. These were the major decisions 
in the defense field: 


Armed Forces 

Congress approved plans put for- 
ward by the Defense Department and 
President Truman to increase vastly the 
size of our Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and to keep our forces at these higher 
levels until they can safely be reduced. 
To start the tremendous job of building 
toward those larger Armed Forces, and 
to buy new tanks and guns and planes, 
Congress voted a military budget of 
$56,900,000,000. (See “U. S. Defense 
Girdles the Globe,” Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 31, 1951, pp. 10-13.) 


Foreign Aid 

United States foreign policy aims at 
strengthening non-Communist nations 
all around the world in two ways: 
First economically, by helping the na 
tions build new factories and homes 
and grow more food; second militarily, 
by sending them arms so they can re- 
sist Communist aggression if it comes 

The President proposed to Congress 
for 1951 an $8,600,000,000 “mutual 
security” program of economic and 
military aid for our allies in Europe, 
in Asia, in the Middle East, and in 
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Latin America. (The term “mutual 
security” was used because according 
to our policy-makers, the United States 
is helping itself when it makes friendly 
nations stronger.) Congress approved 
the President’s program but cut down 
sharply on the dollars for economic 
issistance. It appropriated a total of 
$7 328,000,000 


Manpower 

To provide the men for our larger 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, Congress 
xassed a new selective service law. The 
iw had two immediate effects on the 
draft First, it draftees 
serve twenty-four months in the Armed 
Forces instead of twenty-one; second, 
t lowered the minimum age for draft- 
ng young from 19 to 18%. The 
law also took a long-range view. It in- 
cluded provision for a permanent sys- 
tem of Universal Military Training— 
the first Congress has ever ap- 
pr ved such a proposal 


The U.M.T. 


t 
} 


system made 


men 


time 


of the law is 
ntended to be used only if and when 
the threat of Communist aggression 
and the President decides 
needed 


section 


dies down 
that voung men are no longer 
service with 
At such a 


provisions, all 


four months 


Armed 
the U.M.1 


twent 
! > 
regular Forces 


under 


ear-olds would serve for six months 


1 National 


Training Corps 
military 


Security 
' 


vhich would give them basic 

istruction. After that they would have 

belong to a reserve of one of the 

Armed Forces for seven and 

\bservers feel that the 

) rge standing Armed Forces 

not end soon. The draft will not 

placed by U.M.T. in the immedi 
uture Nevertheless, 

4 National Security 

m, appointed by 

has prepared a detailed pro 

U.M.T., and the program 


before Congress at its next 


plans are 
Training 
President 


Controls 
When begins to rearm, 

a serious threat of in- 
‘rnment pays out extra 

arms, and at the same time 
shortages of civilian goods. 
while 


ountry 


lions for 
the re are 
is available, 
there is less goods to buy. The tendency 
s to bid prices up and the dollar buys 


I hus more money 


less ind le SS 

To hold down inflation the Eighty- 
first Congress, in 1950, gave President 
Truman power to put controls on prac 
tically all prices and wages, and to set 
up priorities on materials. Early this 
year the Administration set up a price- 
control] system, and it asked Congress 
for more power to keep ceilings on 
prices and to punish persons who vio- 
late controls. 


Thomas in Detroit News 


The 1952 Theme Song 
A Republican view of what the Administration achieved. 


Congress, after bitter debate last 
summer, extended for another vear the 
authority to order price 
But it added several restric- 
tions which the President said 
seriously weaken controls, At the end 
of the session some Administration sup- 
porters in Congress started 
through amendments to the price con 
trol law removing those restrictions. The 


President's 
ceilings 
would 


pushing 


amendments will be considered more 


fully in the next session of Congress 


Taxes 

Another way of fighting inflation is 
to skim off those extra dollars of pur 
chasing power in new taxes. President 
Truman asked Congress to 
taxes enough to pay the costs of re- 
armament and balance the budget. He 
Government expenses this 
at $70,000,000,000 and in 
come under the old tax rates at $60,- 
000,000,000, He said that a $10,000,- 
000,000 tax increase was needed. Con- 
gress went just a little more than half- 
way with the President. It voted $5, 
691,000,000 in new taxes. In signing 
the tax bill Mr. Truman said he would 
ask for more money at the next session. 

Mr. Truman also criticized the tax 
bill amendment sponsored by Senator 
Jenner of Indiana. This amendment 
permits States to publicize names of 
persons on relief rolls without losing 
their share of Federal social 
allotments. The President said Senator 
Jenner's amendment was a “rider” that 
had no relation to raising revenue and 
“may well result in unwarranted pub- 
licity, and personal indignity and un- 
happiness for aged people and others 
receiving public assistance.” (See “With 
Charity for All?” Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 24, 1951, pp. 5-7.) 


increase 


estimated 
fiscal year 


security 


Miscellaneous Measures 

In foreign affairs Congress extended 
for two more years the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. This Act allows the 
United States to lower its tariffs in re- 
turn for other countries lowering their 
tariffs. Congress granted a $190,000 
000 loan to India for wheat to stave off 
a threatened famine, and it formall, 
ended the state of war with Germany 

Domestically Congress voted to in 
crease postage rates so as to cut down 
on the Post Office Department's deficit 
After next Feb. 1 the penny post card 
will cost 2 cents, and somé other postal 

will be higher. Congress 
voted a cost-of-living salary in 
1,600,000 Government em- 


items also 
also 
crease tor 


ployees. 


Resolutions and Appointments 


In addition to making laws Congress 
expressed its opinion in a number of 
important resolutions. The Senate passed 
a resolution approving the decision by 
President Truman to send U. S. troops 
to Europe under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Both houses passed a resolution 
reaffirming United States friendship for 
the Russian people despite their Com- 
munist rulers. 

The Senate also spent a good deal 
of time fulfilling its Constitutional duty 
of passing on Presidential nominations 
to top Government jobs. (The Senate 
confirms or rejects the nominees by 
simple majority vote.) During the ses- 
sion the President made 26,284 nomina- 
tions—postmasters, Army officers, judges 
etc. The Senate confirmed 26,069, re- 
jected two, and took no action on the 
remaining 213. 

There were three nominations that 
caused controversy and attracted great 





national attention. The first two were 
judges named by President Truman to 
the Illinois Federal Court. The Presi- 
dent nominated four judges, and Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, Democrat of Illinois, 
objected to two of the nominations be 
cause they were “personally obnoxious” 
to him. At Senator Douglas’ request 
the Senate rejected two of the Presi- 
dent’s 

The third nomination, 
near the end of the session, was that of 
Dr. Philip Jessup to be a U. S. delegate 
to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Wis 
Republican, and other 
Congressmen, accused Dr. Jessup of- 


four nominations. 


controversial 


consin some 
as they put it-following the Communist 
line. Dr. denied the 
harge, and there were bitter hearings 

Senate subcommittee. The 
Senate never voted on Dr. Jessup before 
idjournment, thus President 
Truman to give him a ippoint- 
good until the Senate considers 
the nomination at its next session 


Jessup strongly 
c 
before a 


allowing 
“rece ss 


ment 


Investigations 


Finally, Congress used large amounts 
of time and energy on investigations 
The Ejightv-second broke all records by 
carrving on more than 130 investiga 
during its first {See 
“Trial by Congress,” Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 24, 1951, pp. 8-10.) Among the 
more important were inquiriés into the 
dismissal of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; into interstate crime; into 
bribery and graft in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; into alleged Com- 
munist sympathy in the State Depart- 
ment; into corruption in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau 

There was also a 
Senator Douglas which considered the 
general question of Government ethics 
and morality and that all 
Government personnel, including Sena- 
tors and should be 
more careful to be strictly honest. 

Many of the 
had strong political overtones. Just as 
clearly, investigations 
tended to do political damage to the 
Administration—by exposing graft or 
Uleged Communist sympathy in the 
Why should a C 


with Democrats in the majority aim po 


tions session. 


committee under 


concluded 
Representatives 
investigations clearly 
many of the 
Government yngress 
litical harpoons at a Democratic Presi- 
dent and his Administration? The an- 


swer lies in the twisted political lineup 


the Congress. 


The Political Lineup 


Democrats 
+} f 


he first session o 


ntrolled 
£ +} 
t th 
; ghty sec ond ( mivress The \ ch se 
Speaker of the House and the chair- 
But the actual 

of Congress—the le gislation 
ictivities- 


stigations and other 


Formal] the 


ith houses in e 


committees 


was largely controlled not by a solid 
Democratic majority but by a conserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats. This coalition began to 
throw its weight in the Ejighty-first 
Congress. It was in firm command in 
the Eighty-second. 

One measure of the Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition’s strength 
was its control over committees through 
the chairmen, who frequently decide 
whether a bill will even be considered 
on the floor. Southern Democrats gen- 
erally stay in Congress longer than 
their northern colleagues because they 
have no Republican opposition at home 
And by the rule of seniority they ad- 
vance to be chairmen of committees. 
Of 19 regular committees in the House, 
10 were headed by Southern Democrats 
in the past session. Of 15 in the Senate, 
eight had Southern Democratic chair 
men, and the chairman of a ninth was 
a Nevada Democrat who frequently 
votes with conservative Southerners, Pat 
McCarran. 


Unfinished Business 


The Southern Democratic-Republican 
coalition blocked all major proposals by 
President Truman for social legislation 
—his Fair Deal program. These were 
some of the major Truman proposals 
not passed: 

A national health program. The 
President claims this program would 
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insure adequate medical care for all 
citizens regardless of their incomes. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley labor law. 
Mr. Truman says this law places unfair 
restrictions on labor unions 

Aid to education. This program 
would give money to the states for 
teachers, books, new schools. 

Civil rights legislation. Included in 
this category are bills to outlaw the 
poll tax, to make lynching a Federal 
crime, and to set up a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission which would 
seek to make jobs open to all citizens 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Building of a St. Lawrence Seaway. 
This would permit ocean-going vessels 
to sail down the St. Lawrence into the 
Great Lakes, and create new Federal 
river development organizations. 

Admission of Hawaii and Alaska as 
the forty-ninth and fiftieth states. 

All those proposals may be taken up 
in the next session. At that time Con- 
gress will also have to consider the 
detailed U.M.T. program, President 
Truman’s request for changes in the 
tax and price control laws, and, as al- 
ways, new appropmiations. Indications 
are there will be an all-out fight in the 
Senate over the President's nomination 
of Gen. Mark W. Clark as our first Am- 
bassador to the Vatican. The second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress 
is scheduled to begin at noon on Jan. 8, 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


“Okay, What Do We Build Next?’ 


An Administration view of what the 82nd Congress achieved. 














INP phote 
WINSTON CHURCHILL makes the ‘’V for 
Victory” sign, as Conservative election 
triumph puts him back in office as British 
prime minister. During World Wor Ii, 
when he served as prime minister, he 
used V-sign to show his country’s deter- 
mination to defeat Nazi Germany. 


“Winnie Wins” 


Winston Churchill, Britain's wor- 
time prime minister, has returned to 
power. 

King George VI appointed him prime 

nister after the party, 
vhich Churchill leads, won the British 
lection October 25. About 82 per cent 

ill eligible voters went to the polls — 


nuch higher percentage than in U.S 


Conservative 


tional elections 


The ¢ 


ith bafflin 


mservatives must now @ i} ple 
and foreign af 


blems that have been piling up 


g economic 


the last few months of Clement 


Labor 


victory 


uring 


Attlee’s defeated 


The Ce 
le. Of the 


government. 

was no 

House 
won 


nservative 

625 seats in the 
nmons, the Conservatives 
sabor, 294; Liberals, six; Inde- 

nts from Northern Ireland 
The death of a candidate caused 
postponement of the election in 
district until November 8. I 
pected XK 
The selection of the 
House of 
ve the Conservatives of another vote 
Thus the 


onservatives may be nly 


one 
ibor IS @X- 
win this seat 
speaker of the 
Commons will probably de 
pri 
The Spe iker has no 
lead of the (¢ 
16 

The razor-edge closeness of the 
fact that the de 
polled a slighth 
than the victorious 
Nearly 14.000.000 

the largest num- 
in the history 


vote 


elec 
tion is shown by the 


feated | 


} 


ibor party 
irver popular vote 
Conservative party 

ites went to Labor 
ber polled by any 
of Britain 


Why, then 


The answer is 


party 


didn’t Labor win? 
that l The 
servative better 
so that Conservatives carried many dis- 
while Labor 
by huge 


Con- 


vote was distributed, 


tricts by slim majorities 


VY cases won 


candidates in ma 


margins; (2) Liberal party members 


generally voted for Conservative can 


didates 

Forty-five Liberal 
party was Britain’s largest party. Now 
the Liberals hold only six seats in 
Yet Parliament is so closely 
those six Liberal 


vears ago the 


Commons 
divided that 
votes will be important 

Churchill offered Clement Davies, 
the Liberal party leader, a post in the 
cabinet. Davies declined. However, the 
Liberals said they will vote for Con- 
servative proposals which are “in the 
interests of the country as a whole.” 

Aneurin Bevan, leader of a “left 
wing” rebel group within the Labor 
party, and seven of his followers, were 
reelected to Parliament. This group is 
critical of Attlee’s leadership of the 
party. Some observers think Bevan may 
eventually gain the leadership. 
The Bevanites oppose large-scale spend- 
ing for rearmament for fear of a drop 
living and loss of 


even 


party 


in the standard of 
funds for social welfare services 

The Communists polled only 21,640 

tes—a fraction of one per cent of the 
total popular vote 

Churchill gave most of the key posts 
in the cabinet to “Old Churchillians” 
men who had served with “Winnie’ 
during World War II. Churchill him 
self took the post of minister of detense. 

Anthony Eden, 54, was named to his 
former post of foreign secretary. He will 
ilso serve as deputy prime minister and 
as leader of the House of Commons 
Churchill, who will be 77 this month 
is older than any British prime minister 
in history except William E. Gladstone 
If Churchill steps down because of age 
or health, Eden, is expected to succeed 
him as prime minister 

What's Behind It: 
ind three months in power, the 
Labor 


many changes to Britain 


During its six 
vears 
government brought 
Important in 


socialistic 


dustries under government 


ownership. Many social welfare services 


were put 


were created or expanded 
The Conservatives favor greater free 
enterprise. They have promised to re 
turn the iron and steel industry to pri 
They will probably 
nationalized 


ownership 
| 
keep the other 
under government ewnership. The Con- 
servatives are also expected to keep the 
social welfare services set up by Labor 
The new government faces many 
knotty problems. Britain, which grows 


vate 
industries 


less than half her own food and must 
buy vital industrial raw materials from 
abroad, at present can’t pay for these 
imports. During the first nine months 
of this year Britain went into debt to 
the rest of the world to the extent of 
$638,000,000. Prices of what Britain 
buys from abroad have been rising 
faster than prices of the manufactured 
goods Britain sells in foreign trade. 
In foreign Churchill 
government must deal with the disputes 
Iran Egypt (see Oct. 24 


relations, the 
with and 
issue) 

The Conservatives have promised to 
support British rearmament and_ the 
strengthening of Western defenses 
against Communism. At the same 
Churchill hopes that a peace settlement 
with Russia is possible. It is hinted that 
he mav soon visit President Truman to 
discuss the holding of a Truman-Stalin 
Churchill conference. 


time 


is Greenland Triplets? 


Is Greenland three islands instead 
of one? A group of French explorers 
say that it is. If they are right, all 
your world maps and classroom 
globes are wrong. 

The French expedition measured the 
thickness of the ice which covers most 
of 827,300 square miles of Greenland 
Che men set off explosions, then meas- 
ured the time it took for the echo to 
come back from the ground beneath the 
ice. They found that the ice is two 
miles thick at some places. 

Che indicated that 
deep-water channels run across Green 
land from coast to coast. The exact lo 
cation of the channels has not been 
announced. 

What's Behind It: For a long time 
considered the 
Aus 


tests also two 


Greenland has _ been 


largest island (except 
tralia). It is a “cold weather factory” 
for the north Atlantic region—something 
like a refrigerator with the door left 
open. Pieces of the icecap break off in 
the spring, making giant icebergs that 
menace shipping in the north Atlantic. 
In World War HI, U. S. weather 
stations in Greenland warned our mili 
tary planners of approaching storms. 
Greenland is a colony of Denmark. 
Under an agreement with Denmark 
the United States shares in the defense 
of Greenland, in the interest of all the 
North Atlantic Treaty countries. 


world’s 





Cost of Living Goes Up 


The U. S. “inflation thermometer” 
has gone up again. 

The “thermometer” is the consumers’ 
price index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Last week the Bureau _re- 
ported that this index reached an all 
time high on September 15. The index 
was 86.6 per cent higher than the 1935- 
39 average. 

The consumer's price index measures 
changes in the prices of goods and 
services usually bought by city families 
with $3,000 to $5,000 income a year. 
The Bureau tabulates the prices of 225 
items—from bread to television sets and 
utility rates—to see how prices change. 

A subcommittee of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee recently 
called the index “the most important 
single statistic issued by the Govern- 
ment.” This was based on the subcom- 
mittee’s finding that 3,000,000 auto- 





Troubled 
Egypt has had 
the longest con- 
tinuous recorded 
history of any 
present-day na- 
tion. True, it 
has been con- 
quered and ab- 
sorbed from time 
to time by more 
powerful em- 
pires, but always it has remained a 
definite geographic unit. Moslem 
since soon after the death of Mo- 
hammed, it was conquered by an- 
other Moslem power, the Ottoman 
Turks, in 1517 A. D. In theory it 
was still a part of the Turkish Em- 
pire right down to World War I. 

In the nineteenth century the 
Sultan in Constantinople sent out 
an ambitious warrior, Mehemet Ali, 
to be viceroy or governor of Egypt. 
Mehemet made himself a thorough 
dictator, and even won an important 
concession from the Sultan—that the 
right to rule Egypt as viceroy should 
be hereditary in his family. The title 
of the job was changed to Khedive 
(prince). 


INP photo 
King Farouk 


Suez and Power Politics 


During the reign of one of these 
khedives, Ismail (1863-79), Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps (the same French 
engineer who later tried and failed 
to build the Panama Canal), showed 
up in Cairo. He persuaded [Ismail to 
let him dig a 100-mile ditch through 
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motive, railroad, and electrical workers 
work under union contracts which tie 
their wages directly to the index. Their 
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Egypt After 5,000 Years 


the isthmus of Suez, which was all 
that separated the Mediterranean 
from the Red Sea. The money for 
this great project came largely from 
French investors, but a big block of 
stock was reserved for the extrava- 
gant Khedive. 

The Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, Benjamin Disraeli, was a smart 
showman and an aggressive imperi- 
alist. He was quick to realize that 
the Suéz Canal was destined to be 
the essential link between Europe 
and Queen Victoria’s growing em- 
pire in India and East Asia. Knowing 
that the Khedive always needed 
money, Disraeli secretly bought Is- 
mail’s shares in the Suez Canal for 
four million pounds. Today they are 
worth fifty times that much. 

The Khedive’s finances went from 
bad to worse.’ Britain and France 
forced him to accept a “dual control” 
of Egyptian customs houses. In 1882 
they followed this up with a naval 
expedition to recover their debts. 
The British, fearful of public opinion, 
did not annex the country outright, 
but they installed Lord Cromer as 
“resident general,” who could only 
“advise” the Egyptians. Cromer be- 
came the real ruler of Egypt. He 
reorganized its finances, built irri- 
gation dams, railroads, schools, and 
hospitals. Egyptians resented this 
foreign control then, and have done 
so ever since. 


Death in the Sudan 


Egypt could not keep order in its 
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pay rises’ automatically if the index 
goes up, drops if the index goes down. 

From February to August the index 
was almost steady. The rise between 
August 15 and September 15 was from 
185.5 to 186.6. 


Where You Fit in UMT 


If you‘re a boy in high school, this 
article may be a preview of your 
future. 

By next July, some of you may be 
wearing the uniform of the National 
Security Training Corps. This Corps 
(if Congress decides to create it) will 
be something brand-new in the U. S. 
defense program—our nation’s first uni- 
versal military training program. Plans 
for the NSTC were submitted to Con- 
gress last week by the National Security 
Training Commission. This Commis- 
sion, made up of three civilians and two 
military officers, was created by Con- 





great desert area of Sudan, the val- 
ley of the upper Nile. In 1884 a wild 
revolt blazed up among its nomadic 
tribesmen. It was led by a fanatical 
Moslem chief called “the Mahdi,” 
or Messiah. To save the Egyptian 
garrisons, Britain sent out General 
Charles Gordon, a brilliant soldier 
and a saintly Christian, but head- 
strong. When he reached Khartum, 
the Sudanese capital, he was soon 
bottled up with his small force by 
the Mahdi’s dervishes. Prime Min- 
ister Gladstone’s cabinet delayed 
sending a relief expedition until too 
late. When the rescuers finally 
reached Khartum in 1885, they 
found the Mahdi had stormed the 
citadel two days before and mas- 
sacred Gordon and all his men. 

This tragedy echoed from the Nile 
to the Thames. Gladstone’s ministry 
was overthrown, but under later 
British governments, the British Em- 
pire resumed its march. By 1898 a 
new military hero, Lord Kitchener 
of Khartum, had defeated the Su- 
danese at the Battle of Omdurman. 
An Anglo-Egyptian government was 
set up for the Sudan. 

After 1920 Britain relaxed its hold 
on Egypt and recognized its inde- 
pendence under King Fouad. Its 
sovereignty was further guaranteed 
in the treaty of 1936, which allowed 
Britain to maintain troops to protect 
the Suez Canal. Now under King 
Farouk, Egypt wants the last vestige 
of this control by Great Britain 
wiped out. 
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Across the 
conference table 
in Korean truce 
talks at Pan- 
munjom last 


week, two hard 
boiled 
ers faced 


ee other 
Admiral Joy 


bargain 
each 
As in ear 
lier truce talks 
last summer, U.S. Admiral Charles 
Turner Joy headed the United Na- 
tions delegation, and North Korean 
General Nam I], the Communist del- 
egation 
Fighting Admiral 

Communist negotiators find it hard 
to put anything over on Vice-Ad- 
miral Jov—he comes from Missouri, 
and has to be shown. He was born 
in St. Le 


AS a boy 
] 


uis 56 years ago 
Joy knew what he 
want a career in the U.S. Navy. 
At 17, he won an appointment to the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md. He 
ensign 
During World War I, Joy served 
board the battleship Pennsylvania 
After gunnery, 


became 


was graduated at 2] as an 


the war he studied 
a leading expert on naval 
firepower. In 1936, he became a 
ct mmander 

Then World War II. Joy 
commanded warships in nearly a 
dozen major battles across the Pacific, 
took part in the issaults 
against the Japanese held islands of 
Saipan, Okinawa, Iwo Jima. 
For his exploits, Joy won a chestful 
of medals and promotion to the rank 


Camt 


bloody 


Guam 


of rear admiral 

In 1949, Joy became a vice admiral 
three in command of Navy 
forces in the Far East. When the 
Korean War broke out, Joy took 
of naval operations against 
mmunist invaders. His “U. N. 


stars 


Cc harge 
the ¢ 
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Navy” includes more than 400 war- 
ships from nine nations. 

Joy is married, has a daughter, two 
sons. Both sons are lieutenants, one 
in the Army, one in the Navy. 


School master-Soldier 


General Nam 
Il is a “mystery 
ntan.” He appar- 
ently has had 
little formal mil 
itary training, 
yet a year ago 
he suddenly was 
advanced to 
chief of staff of 
North Korea’s 
army. 

Nam I] was born a farm boy in 
Korea, when Korea was under the 
rule of Japan. Nam II's family mi 
grated to nearby Manchuria, in Chi- 
na, where the boy grew up and 
where he attended a teachers college. 
In his teens he returned to Korea to 
teach high school 

It is believed that at some time in 
the 1930s Nam became a Commu- 
nist. In 1942 he went to Russia for 
“special training.” He returned home 
in 1945, when Soviet troops occupied 
North Korea at the end of World 
War II. 

Nam became a high official in the 
education department of North Ko- 
rea’s Communist government. In 
1948 he was elected to the national 
legislature. The next year he became 
vice-minister of education. The fol 
lowing year, after war broke out in 
1950, Nam the Schoolmaster became 
Nam the General 

He is heavy-set, of average height, 
and carries himself with ramrod stiff- 
ness. He snappy uniform 
with striped pants, and wears glisten- 
ing Russian boots. Nam is 38 years 


old. 


Wide World phote 
General Nam I! 
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gress to plan for universal military 
training 

If Congress approves the plan at its 
1952 session, this is what will happen: 

(1) Soon after your 18th birthday 
if you are a bov in good health, you 
will be called up by Selective Service 
for six months of military training. If 
you haven't finished high school, you 
will be allowed to continue your studies 
until you are until you 
are 20—provided satisfactory 
school work. If you are in college, you 
will be allowed to finish the school year. 
There will be no other deferments. 

(2) When vou complete these six 
months in training, vou must join either 


graduated or 
you do 


the National Guard or the Organized 
Reserve Corps. You must remain on 
active reserve duty for 7% years 

As a member of NSTC, you will be 
trained at an Army, Navy, or Air Force 
base. But you won't be a member of 
the Armed Forces. So you can’t be sent 
to war while you are in the NSTC. You 
will be insured for death or injury while 
you are in training. You will be paid 
$30 a month besides getting food, 
clothing, and shelter. If you have de- 
pendents, the Government will send 
them extra money while you're on 
training duty. 

Military officers will direct your 
training. One member of the Armed 


Forces will work with every two 
trainees. You will be taught how to use 
weapons, how to protect yourself in 
combat, how to do the work of the 
branch of the Armed Forces that you 
happen to join. 

In addition, you will attend lectures 
on citizenship, moral principles, re- 
ligion, sex education, and marriage and 
family life. 

Military officials say the program will 
cost 4 billion dollars during its first 
year at full strength, and 2 billion dol- 
lars a year after that. 

When it is going full strength, the 
NSTC will train 800,000 boys a year 

At present the Armed Services can't 
spare enough men for the training pro 
gram because of the Korean war and 
other duties. So, to start, the Commis- 
sion proposes that 60,000 boys be taken 
into the NSTC next year to see how it 
will work. 

Remember—there is nothing definite 
about any of this program unless and 
until Congress gives its approval. 


Uruguay President Plan 


Uruguay may replace its presi- 
dent with a nine-member Executive 
Council. 

President Andres Martinez Trueba 
urged this change. Both houses of the 
legislature have approved. The voters 
of Uruguay will make the final de 
cision December 16. If they approve 
the change, Martinez* Trueba would 
turn over his duties to the council on 
March 1, 1952. 

In choosing the council, voters would 
not cast their ballots for individuals, 
but for political parties. (The Colorado 
Party has won every election since 
1865.) Whichever party got the most 
votes would place six persons on the 
council. The second ranking party 
would have three seats. 

What's Behind It: The Uruguay plan 
is somewhat like the Swiss system. 
Executive power in Switzerland is in 
the hands of a seven-member Federal 
Council elected by the National Coun 
cil. Each member takes a one-year turn 
as president. 


No Subsidies for Athletes 


The presidents of Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton universities reaffirmed 
that they were opposed fo recruiting 
or paying athletes. 

The three university presidents 
stated that athletes should have the 
same chances of getting into colleges, 
and the same opportunities for scholar- 
ships, that other students had—nothing 
more. ; 

Meanwhile, the Gallup Poll reported 
that 56 per cent of people interviewed 
thought there was too much emphasis 
on athletics in college. 
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U. N. and Communists Talk Truce 


Will we have to fight another winter 
campaign in Korea? The answer may 
depend on what happens in a tent at 
the tiny mud-hut village of Panmun- 
jom (see photo; arrow marks tent in 
which truce talks are being held) 

Inside the tent, U. N. and Com- 
munists negotiators were meeting last 
week. They seemed closer than ever 
before to agreement on a cease-fire line. 
The location of this line was the chief 
stumbling-block in the earlier truce 
talks last summer. 

As truce talks resumed last month, 
the U. N. proposed a cease-fire line 
close to the present line of battle (see 
map). The proposed line would be a 


strip of land, two and a half miles wide, 
from which both sides would withdraw 
their troops and guns. This line would 
give the U. N. control of important 
hills and ridges won in bitter fighting 
during the past three months. Along 
this line, say U. N. leaders, they can 
build strong defenses to ward off any 
future Communist attack. 

The Communists proposed a truce 
line several miles farther south. This 
would force U. N. troops to move back 
to positions which would be harder to 
defend. There was hope, however, that 
some adjustments could be made that 
would lay the foundation for a truce in 
the Korean war. 


U. N. Assembly at Work 


Delegates from all the 60 member- 
countries of the United Nations are in 
Paris for the opening on November 6 
of the sixth regular yearly session of the 
U. N. General Assembly. 

In the General Assembly, 
ber-nation, large or small, has one vote. 
No nation has the right to veto a ma- 
jority decision. 

But the powers of the General As- 
sembly are limited. Its decisions are not 
binding on member-nations. It can 
merely make recommendations to the 
Security Council and to individual 
nations. 

Topping the list of matters to be dis 
Korean war. Other major 
proposals for the 

machinery 
international 


each mem 


cussed is the 
topics include 
strengthening of U. N. 
against future aggressions; 
control of atomic energy; disarmament 
threats to the security of Greece from 
her Soviet satellite neighbors; the India 
Pakistan dispute over Kashmir; com 
plaints the treatment of East 
Indians in the Union of South Africa; 
the admission of Italy (and other pro 
posed new members) to the U. N 

aid to underdeveloped coun 


against 


economic 
tries. 

The Assembly will elect a new presi 
dent to succeed Nasrollah Entezam of 
Iran. The Assembly will also name three 
non-permanent members of the Se 
Council (to replace Ecuador 
India, and Yugoslavia, whose terms 
expire at the end of 1951); six mem- 
bers of the Economic and _ Social 
Council and five members of the World 
Court. 

rhe session is expected to last about 
two months. 
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1. Identify: 
Andres Martinez Trueba, 
Bevan, Anthony Eden. 

2. Name the place that was in the 
news last week because of: a. steps to 
halt a war by agreeing on a truce line 

. b. evidence 
islands instead of one 
. Cc. meeting 
U. N. General Assembly 
d. plans for a 

a _ president__ 
e. a new 
slim Cc onservative 


Entezam, 
Aneurin 





that it is three 





of the 





committee to replace 





government with a 
majority 

















A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following events in its cor 
Each counts 


rect chronological order 


3. Total 12 


__a. Agreement to 
the Sudan by Egypt and Britain 
__b. Egypt that British 
troops leave Egypt 
part of 


share control of 
demands 


__c. Egypt is the Turkish 
Empire 
d. Britain establishes a protectorate 


over Egypt 


My score_ 


B. On the line to the left of each of 


} 


the following statements, write the 


number 


} 


preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


Each counts 2. Total 12. 

a. All the following countries are 
regarded as part of the Middle 
East, except 
1. Egypt 3. Iran 
2. Israel 4. Tibet 

b. A country in the Middle East 
which has gained independence 
since the end of World War II is 
1. Israel 3. Egypt 
2 4. Saudi Arabia 


< Yemen 
Most people in the Middle East 
earn their living in 
agriculture 

mining 
7 
3. domestic service 


l 
2 


4. manufacturing of textiles 


The Suez Canal is a connecting 
link between the 

1. Mediterranean and Atlantic 

2. Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf 
3. Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 

4. Mediterranean and Red Sea 


Sudan is jointly controlled by 

United States and Britain 

Britain and Egypt 

the members of the U. N. Se- 

curity Council 

4. Britain and the 
South Africa 


l 
> 
3 


Union of 


f. It was proposed that a Middle 
East Command be made up of 
all of the following countries, 
except 
1. the United States 
2. Britain 
3. Turkey 
4. the U.S. S.R 

My score. 


il. 82ND CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following items place a “P” if it 
was passed by Congress and signed 
by the President and an “O” if it did 
not reach the President's desk for sig- 
nature. Each counts 2. Total 30. 

—_.1. building of St. Lawrence seaway 

2. admission of Alaska as a state 

increase in taxes 

increase in Armed Forces 
making lynching a Federal crime 
economic and military aid to 
foreign countries 
detailed plan for Universal Mili- 
tary Training 

price control legislation as re- 
quested by the President 
extension of reciprocal tariffs 
increase in postage rates 
increase in pay for many civil 
service workers 

disbanding of the RFC 
national health program 

loan to India for wheat 

bill to end right of Congress to 
investigate 

My score___ 


iil. DOOR-TO-DOOR SALESMEN 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is an argument for restricting by 
law door-to-door salesmen and an “A” 
if it is an argument against it. Each 
counts 2. Total 16 


Unscrupulous persons may pose 
as honest salesmen. 

Local merchants use their influ- 
ence to pass such laws. 
Freedom of the press is endan- 
gered. 


4, The requirement that salesmen 
be invited to homes is not bur- 
densome. 

. Outside take 
out of the community. 
National advertising in 
zines may help local sales. 

Only a small percentage of 
salesmen are dishonest. 
Residents are entitled to protec 
tion from invasion of thei: 
homes 


salesmen money 


maga- 


My score 


IV. NOBEL PRIZE FOR MEDICINE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “O” 
if it is an opinion and an “F” if it is a 
fact. Each counts 3. Total 30. 


__l. The Rockefeller Foundation 
helps to finance scientific re 
search. 

Medical science has made great 
er advances in the past 25 years 
than in all of recorded history 
up to that time. 

Dr. Theiler won the Nobel Prize 
for his research on yellow fever 
Cures for infantile paralysis 
have not yet been perfected. 

. A weakened virus is used to vac 
cinate people against yellow 
fever. 

In World War II U. S. soldiers 
were vaccinated against yellow 
fever. 

Dr. Theiler’s contribution is as 
great as Dr. Reed's. 

. Our Federal government should 
finance the fight against such 
killers as tuberculosis. 

. American scientists are better 
equipped to carry on research 
than European scientists. 

__10. Dr. Theiler has studied in the 
Union of South Africa, Eng- 
land, and the United States. 

My score My total score 


My name 


Quiz for Nov. 7, 1951 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

bait—A verb. To egg on, to attack or 
torment, as when dogs are egged on to 
annoy a stranger. The word comes from 
the Old Norse beita, “to cause to bite.” 
The feminine form of beita meant “food,” 
from which we get our word “bait,” as 
a lure used in fishing. And if you use 
good bait, you'll get a bite 


minutes (of debate )—A noun. The offi- 
cial record made of proceedings at a 
meeting. The word is derived from the 
Latin minutus, “small.” Originally short- 
hand writing was very small and short- 
hand notes were said to be taken in 
“minute” writing. Eventually reports taken 
down in shorthand came to be called 
“minutes.” 

budget—A noun. A financial statement 
of estimated income and expenses for a 
stated period of time; also a plan for 
financing a government based on such a 
statement. The word is derived from the 
French bougette, “bag, wallet, purse.” 
When a country makes out its budget it 
organizes the contents of its purse 





What Students Say About Schools 


Statements by high school students in answer to the question: 
Do our schools give students what they need 
to prepare them for life in this modern world? 


Gained Human Understanding 


More than any other one thing, I 
appreciate the human understanding 
that I have acquired in high school. I 
think that this is an important require- 
ment for life in the modern world. Not 
only must we get along with our 
relatives and friends, but we must learn 
to understand people of different coun- 
tries, or economic standards. Almost 
every course I have ever taken has 
helped me in this idea, for along with 
math, history or English, my teachers 
have taught us “life.” Almost every 
activity that I have taken part in has 
helped me to “know” people. I remem- 
ber particularly a lecture in Future 
Teachers of America Club by the editor 
of a Negro magazine. She told us so 
many differents points that I felt I 
grew to know about the Negro race in 
the country 100 per cent better. An- 
other time my class went 
to a mental health hospital. There I 
learned to be tolerant and sympa- 
thetic of mental illness. It is, therefore, 
my belief that school I 
become more tolerant and understand- 
ing because of some new experience or 


S¢ rciole gy 


each day of 


lesson. 
Sara Schmeiser, 
Taylor Aliderdice H. $., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Schools Can’t Do It All 

This is a question which, I believe, 
can’t be fully answered by a high 
school student. A graduate who has 
been out of school and living in our 
modern world would be better 
equipped through experience to an- 
swer the question. Our schools do try 
to prepare us for the future, but the 
schools can’t do it all. They offer us a 
variety of courses to take and an oppor- 
tunity to prepare ourselves for the 
future, but it’s up to the individual to 
take advantage of the situation. Schools 
also try to teach us good citizenship 
and how to get along with others, but 
here again it’s up to the individual. 


Ruth Boyd, 
East H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tribute to Teachers 

When my parents and I arrived in 
Seattle, none of us could speak a word 
of English. Time passed quickly, and 
in a few months I was six years old, 
which meant that I was able to enter 
the first grade. So hand in hand with 
my mother, one rainy September 
morning, I went to school. With much 
patience, my teacher at John Muir 


School began to teach me English. It , 


was not too difficult for me, as I had 
already learned to speak German, 
French, and Spanish fluently. I will 
never forget that teacher, who with 
so much patience and love taught me 
the first things a child learns, plus a 
great deal more, Just the other day, 
mother and I met her downtown with 
her young daughter, Evelyn. 

I believe, and can illustrate in many 
ways, that it is through the knowledge 
and kind understanding of our teachers 
that we boys and girls will be well 
prepared to undertake the many re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood. 


Evelyn Kaufman, 
Seattle (Wash.) Public Schools. 


“Making a Living” Help Needed 


Except for the technical schools and 
for a few technical subjects in the 
regular schools, the schools do very 
little in the way of preparing the 
student for the “making a living” phase 
of life in the modern world. However, 
as far as rounding and developing a 
socialized personality—which is neces- 
sary for completing the student, making 
him a whole person, one who can take 
part in and be of use to a world 
society—they are doing an excellent 
and constantly improving job. 


Raydine Kramer, 
Soldan-Blewett H. $., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wants Facts Interpreted 


I believe that the schools could do 
a better job in preparing us for life in 
a modern world. There is too much 
emphasis placed on memorization of 
facts and figures and not enough on 
human relations or interpretation. We 
do not have enough training in getting 
along with people or ability to under- 
stand world problems. Social Studies 
courses in elementary and high schools 
do not stress interpretation of tacts. 
All teachers should be instructed to do 
this. This is one way our schoo] system 
could be improved. 


Myra Marcus, 
Junior H. $. 96, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shopwork for Girls 
Girls should have shop classes, too, 
as they need to know how to repair 
cars, change tires, use tools and ma- 
chinery. Agricultural classes would be 
good, too. 


Mary Ellen Fey, 
Shelby (Mont.) H. S. 


Must Get Along with Others 


We must learn how to get along 
with all kinds of people, from all coun- 
tries, all races. 

Penny Anderson, 
P. §. 99, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Things Outmoded 


There are many faults in our schools, 
such as the grading systems and re- 
quired courses that are outmoded. But 
the student is exposed to enough learn- 
ing in our schools so that he should 
come out an educated person. 


Bill Thiessen, 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


Wants to Meet Business People 


In my opinion, what is needed most 
is a chance in a student’s high school 
vears to learn to meet and to talk with 
people in business. Poise and _ self- 
confidence during an introduction are 
of tremendous value. 

Virginia Spillar, 
James Ford Rhodes H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Students Get All They Need 


The students of Community High 
get all they need to face life in this 
modern world. To prove my point of 
view here are some samples of what 
they get: 

They have their own elections. In 
this way they learn to be good voters. 
They have sports as means of recrea- 
tion. They have clubs as a passport to 
hobbies. They have parties and dances 
to get better acquainted with their 
classmen and upper-classmen. They 
have laws to obey which will teach 
them to be better citizens and not 
criminals. They also have opportunities 
to get into circulation with people 
who already live in the modern world 


Noella Bouchard, 
Community H. S., Fort Kent, Maine 


Citizens of the World 


Yes, I think that our schools pre 
pare the students for life in the modern 
world. They get them interested in 
world affairs. They teach them to be 
good citizens of the world. They try 
to teach them skills in order to earn 
a living. 

Albert Braslow, 7th grade, 
Sayre Junior H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For more statements see pages 3 and 
29 in Part 2 of this issue. 
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Tom had to make a choice—and suddenly he realized 
he was lucky still to have a choice ahead of him 


Waitt for Me 


By James L. Summers 








“ OPE, Buster,” said the big, hard- 
faced man, “we got nothing.” 


Then he dismissed Tom Holden 
and glanced out across the tract to the 
painters on the first line of houses, the 
rough-carpenters getting up the stud- 
ding on the third. 

Tom scuffed his foot in the old plas- 
ter and broken lath that lay where they 
stood. “Maybe,” he said almost shyly, so 
that it was plain that it hurt him to 
say it, “mavbe if you don’t need any 
carpenters you need a cleanup man?” 

“Look, Buster,” said the big man. He 
bent a finger into a pointing gesture. 
“You see that guy at the end of this 
block of houses? That guy with the 
shovel?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. He hated this man. 
He hated to be called “Buster.” 

“He’s a cleanup man.” 

“Do you use only one?” Tom said 

The big man’s name was Strauch. 
Tom knew it from the sign: S. M. 
Strauch, Contractor. “Nope,” said 
Strauch. “We use a bunch. But look, I 
said he was a man. That guy isn’t a 
kid—and you are.” 

“I'm big. I’m husky.” said Tom. He 
was beginning to get angry. 

Sure.” Strauch spat into the plaster 
“So's that fellow down there with the 
shovel. Not only that, but he’s got a 
wife and two small kids. And not only 
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that, he spent two years in the South 
Pacific.” 

“Oh,” said Tom. His face showed how 
he felt. 

“Look,” said Strauch, boring into him 
with his small black eyes and letting his 
tone become a little softer. “You're not 
the first high-school kid I’ve had to 
wise up this summer. You're not the 
only one.” 

“Tm not a_ high-school said 
Tom. “I—graduated.” 

“Makes no difference.” 


kid,” 


| said nothing. He kept looking at 
the ground. 

“Things have changed, you know,” 
continued Strauch. “During the war I 
could have put you on right now. But 
you've gotta see my side of it, kid. I 
pay union scale. Every day guys with 
wives and kids hit me for jobs. Twenty- 
five, twenty-six years old. Most of them 
got service records.” Strauch spat again. 
“Then I get old guys. Handy men and 
such. I turn those guys away. So”—he 
paused and stared until Tom lifted his 
head questioningly—“so what can I do 
about a kid?” 

“I don’t know,” said Tom. He did 
know. Strauch could give him a job if 
he wanted to. This was just the old run- 
around. 

“Thing for you kids to do, Buster,” 
said S. M. Strauch, “is to keep on in 
school—now. You go down to that Santa 
Monica trade school and sign up for 
carpenter—since that’s what you say 
you are.” The man half-smiled. “When 
you finish, come on back and I'll talk 
with the union about an apprentice- 
ship.” He became expansive. “How 
about that, Buster?” 

“Fine,” said Tom. His face felt hot. 
His mouth was dry and papery so that 
his voice croaked out. “Swell.” 

Strauch put out his huge hand. 
“Right,” he said. “That’s the spirit. I 
like you, kid. I like a boy who comes 
out on his own. A few years ago you 
would have had a job in a minute with 
me. You go down and sign up in school 
and I'll remember you. I don’t forget 
kids that have some stuff.” 

Tom took the hand and shook it. He 
pushed a kind of grin up to his face. 
There wasn’t any use in getting smart. 
Not now. “Thanks, Mr. Strauch,” he 
mumbled. “I think I'll do that. It’s a 
good idea.” 

He turned and began walking away. 

The burden came back after only a 
few steps, this time a little heavier. A 
weight that bore down from the inside. 

It was afternoon by now, and it was 
the ¢hird day. The third day! Back 
when he was a sophomore—back when 
he didn’t need a job at all—he had 
gotten up at ten o'clock and had a job 
paying better than a dollar an hour by 


noon. He turned that one down. He 
hadn't liked the man’s attitude. 

Now this. 

Oh, Smith’s Employment Agency had 
something. Tom’s lip curled when he 
thought of it. Helping a gardener. Wa- 
tering, mowing lawns, hauling trash— 
stuff like that. Only seventy cents an 
hour. And the pay-off! The pay-off was 
that he was to give a third of his first 
month’s wages to the agency. 

It had felt good to tell them off. Peo- 
ple like that needed telling. He’d gone 
down the steps three at a time to find 
his own job—as he knew he should have 
done in the first place. 

He shook himself, as if the physical 
action could lighten and relieve the 
pressure and the dull, nagging anger. 

Three days! The same story every- 
where—as if it came from the same 
page in the same textbook. Where did 
that leave him? And where did it leave 
Katie? 

There she was, getting into his mind, 
squeezing in where a moment before 
there hadn’t been any room at all. He 
hadn’t told Katie. Not yet. Just said 
that he had some offers and was think- 
ing them over. Offers! That was a 
laugh. Seventy cents an hour hauling 
trash! 

He couldn’t ask a swell girl like 
Katie to live on seventy cents an hour. 
He just couldn't 

He thought about her now. He was 
crazy about her. He—he loved her. He 
said it to himself. “I love her.” That 
was different; it meant more. A lot. 
What if he were only eighteen and 
Katie sixteen? Did age make any differ- 
ence? 

She had wide eyes that changed color 
with the light and kept you wonder- 
ing: “What do they look like now?” 
And hair? Hair like—well, like a girl’s 
hair ought to be. Not like honey, or 
taff?, or wheat or that stuff in the books. 
Like hair. Blonde. 

When she smiled, you knew it was 
a smile—with teeth you noticed because 
they were white. And when she was 
burt, or sad, you knew it right away 
and felt it somehow on your own lips. 

The way people acted about love. 
They were stupid—al! of them. They 
joked and kidded. They thought love 
was something that waited around 
until you pushed a button and said: 
“Okay. It’s all right to bring it on now. 
It’s all cooked. You're ready for it.” 

Tom took a deep breath that trem- 
bled. What did they know about love? 
He’d watched older people who were 
supposed to be in love—like Katie's 
mother and dad—and you'd think it was 
oatmeal. They pecked at it and smiled 
and said this is fine stuff here, this is 
just what it ought to be. How did they 
know? 

Seventy cents an hour! 
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At Sixty-fifth Street he caught a 
south-bound bus-and rode downtown. 
Then he went into Rascoe’s Drugstore 
and called Katie. He had an idea. It 
made him feel a lot better to think 
about it. “Katie? What are you doing 
now?” 

“Nothing. I've been helping Mother 
all day, but I’m through now. Whv?” 

“Meet me down at Rascoe’s Drug 
store in fifteen minutes, can you? Ive 
got something important to talk over 
with you.” 

She stopped answering right away. 
There was a wait on the wire that went 
humming and buzzing in ghostly dis 
tance. That wasn’t like her. Katie was 
quick on the trigger; she had a come- 
back for everything. Tom frowned into 
the black mouthpiece. 

“Did you get the job?” 
whisper. 

It was Tom’s turn to wait. “No,” he 
said with reluctant honesty, “not ex 
actly. But I’ve got an idea. A real idea.” 

“Oh,” said Katie. Her voice dropped 
even lower, but Tom could stil] hear 
the wonder in it. “I'll be down. I can't 
talk here, Tom.” 

“Sure,” and he 


Almost a 


kissed her over a 


hundred telephone poles. 


H.: SAT, tall and slim and dark, in 
Rascoe’s, taking in the place with those 
blue eyes that didn’t seem to belong to 
him. He had picked Rascoe’s because 
none of the gang came here and be 
cause it had booths. He didn’t want 
any of the fellows breaking in on this. 

He grinned when he saw her coming. 
Right on the dot, that was Katie. In the 
two years he had known her—sopho 
more, junior, for her—she hadn’t been 
late or missed a day of school. She was 
a girl you could count on. 

She winked at him and came and sat 
down opposite in the cramped little 
booth. For just a minute he sat looking 
at her—kissing her with his eyes and 
figuring the best way to break the idea 
Then he had it. “I’ve got a job,” he said, 
right into her smile. 

Funny. There it went, the smile 

The drugstore girl came up at that 
moment. 

“Yours?” Tom said to Katie, still won- 
dering where the smile had gone. 

“A lime rickey,.” said Katie to the girl 
in a friendly voice. 

“Repeat mine,” said Tom, touching 
the empty glass before him. 

They didn’t say anything while the 
girl did the fountain work. Tom just 
sat there, trying to go deep into Katie’s 
eyes. But she wouldn't let him. She 
kept flicking her glance across him and 
then away—to the fountain, the girl, the 
drug counter—any place. Finally the 
drinks were there. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Wait for Me 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Well?” said Tom 

She looked clearly at him then, al- 
most like the time when he had asked 
for the first date. Timidly, so you 
thought of a little girl just for a second 
while your eyes came swinging around 
to the fact that she wasn’t a little girl. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said as if she had to 
scrape the words into a little pile first, 
“I'm kinda scared.” 

Tom's eyebrows came up at that. It 
was the last thing he expected her to 
say. “Scared?” he asked. “Scared of 
what? You tell me.” 

“About us.” 


IH SEARCHED her face for some- 


thing that wasn’t there. “So what about 
us?” he said softly 

She smiled, and he watched the cor- 
ners of her mouth go up. It wasn't 
really a smile at all. It was something 
she'd studied. 

“Remember the time we went swim 
ming out at Mission Pool, Tom?” she 
said. “I—” Then she stopped. Her eyes 
and her mouth became real again. “You 
tell me, Tom. Tell me the idea.” 

“You were talking,” said Tom, almost 
roughly 

“No. You tell me.” 

He hesitated. The idea didn’t seem 
so good right now, but it was there. 
“It’s this,” he said. “I do have a job. 
It's with a gardener for seventy cents 
an hour.” He watched her to see how 
she would take that. 

“Oh,” Katie 
didn't She 
prised or disgusted or 


Her 
didn't 
even 


said expression 


seem sur- 


disap 


change 


pointed 

“It isn't enough, I know,” he said, 
beginning to talk fast. “They're getting 
Now, they have to start. 


guys—twenty-four or 


particular now 
The Vv want ld 
five. Veterans.” 

“Mv dad said last night that—” Katie 
egan 

Tom interrupted her, almost angrily 
“Your dad! What does he know about 
it? He isnt 


iob is he ” 


sut pounding around for a 


No, Tom,” she said, “but—” She was 
hurt 

His tone was gentler. “Gee, Katie, I 
that way I know 
your dad. But—well, it’s 


Nobody likes to get 


didn't mean it you 
think a lot of 
just that I'm sore 
bhed ” 

Tk v.” said Katie reaching cross 


the table and laying a warm hand on 
his Seventy loesn't 


T 


cents an hour 
seem like does it?” 

“I'll sav it doesn't,” said Tom. Then 
he brightened. “But that doesn’t mean 
Look, Katie, I know it isn’t 


} 
much 


ve il 


enough—for us. But couldn’t we both 
work? I mean, sort of for a while? I 
mean maybe you could get a job, too. 
Just for a while, and—” 

He was almost pleading with her 
now. He caught himself and changed 
his tone abruptly. 

Then he saw that she was shaking 
her head from side to side, slowly, and 
with her thoughts turned inward upon 
herself. “No, Tom,” she said. 

“Why not?” he snapped out eagerly. 
“Plenty of married people both work. 
Look at that Mrs. Walker who lives 
right next door to you. She’s pretty 
young. She works. All day.” 

“No, Tom,” she said again. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, his 
eves hardening with bright suspicion 
“You scared of a little work?” 

She shook her head. “It’s not work 
I'm scared of.” 

“Then what is it?” he demanded. 

She waited. “Tom,” she said at last, 
“you remember when we went to the 
Mission Swimming Pool and you got 
me to go up on that highest diving plat 
form with you?” 

“I remember it. What's ‘that got to 
do—” 

She hurried on. “And no matter how 
much you talked and said how easy it 
was, I just couldn’t push myself off?” 

“You went back down the ladder,” 
he said flatly. 

It wasn’t funny to her, even now. 
“Yes. And you laughed at me all the 
way home. You kidded me.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

Katie’s eyes came away from his un- 
til he could see the way her dark lashes 
folded down. She was silent, thinking 
it through. 

Then Tom began to understand, 
slowly at first, but fully. “You're back- 
ing down,” he said low and ominously. 
“That's what you're trying to tell me, 
isn't it? When you find out my speed 
is seventy cents an hour, you want to 
be a quitter. But if I were some kind 
of a big shot--that would be a different 
story. Wouldn't it?” 

He could have slapped her with less 
pain. She shook her head without any 
words at all 

“Qh, no? Then what kind of talk is 
this?” 

She got it out. “I didn’t really back 
down from that platform, Tom. Before 
I went up there with you I knew I'd 
have to come down the ladder. I knew 
it, Tom.” 

He half-rose in the seat. “Yeah,” he 
said, “I get it. And you knew all along 
that you wouldn't go through with this. 
You had me go on thinking and plan 
ning and worrving, while all the time 
you—” 

Her voice was low. “That 
Tom. I don’t know what I've 
ing. I don’t know got out on 


isn't So, 
been do 


why we 


this platform, any more than I know 
why I climbed up that day—knowing 
in my heart that I'd have to back down, 
I guess it was because I love you.” 

“Yeah—you love me.” 

“I do, Tom. I do. As much as—as 
much as any sixteen-year-old girl can 
love a boy.” She put her hand out 
again, but this time he shook it off. 
“Mother knew Dad all through school— 
and they waited until he got out of 
college. College, Tom. All that time.” 

“College!” said Tom bitterly. 

“Why don’t you go to college, Tom?” 
she said. “Then we'd have a real reason 
for waiting. Not something like just 
being able to earn seventy cents an hour. 
A good, honest reason, where we didn’t 
have to lie and run away, and where 
I wasn’t always thinking: ‘I made Tom 
into this thing he hates. .Tom *wanted 
to be an architect.’ Don’t you see?” 

“You knew why I don’t go to col- 
lege,” he said. “You know perfectly well. 
They turned me down. I don't have 
the grades. Math, chemistry, English. 
They won't let you in on probation any 
more the way they used to do.” 

“You could go back to high school, 
Tom,” said Katie. “You told me your- 
self that’s what your dad wanted you 
to do. Make up those grades. Buckle 
down and work a little.” 


H, glared across at her. Suddenly he 
took both her wrists, cruelly. “Say,” he 
said, “what’s eating you, anyway? One 
minute you're going to marry me. The 
next you've got me back in high school, 
buckling down.” He was sore now. 
Good and sore. He felt this way even 
when his dad talked about his grades 
and about college and about being an 
architect. 

“You're going to spill the drinks,” 
said Katie coldly. “You let go of me, 
Tom Holden.” 

He let go. He was sorry, but he didn’t 
let it show on his face. He glowered at 
her. Suddenly she no longer seemed 
like a little girl, nor a big one, either. 
She seemed old, really. Something 
about the expression around her eyes 
he had seen before, but he couldn't 
remember where. 

“I'm not making you go any place, 
Tom,” she said. “I think a person has 
to decide for himself when he’s ready 
for high dives. You do, and so do I. 
I've got one more year in high school, 
Tom. I want to be in the senior play— 
ind a lot of other things. Remember 
June Swanson? She got married one 
summer and came back to school. She 
staved three weeks.” 

He watched her, not saying anything. 
He saw her eyes soften. 

“I could wait, Tom. Just as long as 
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Wait for Me 


(Continued from page 28) 


youd let me. I could wait while you 


went through coll ue 

She was still looking at him in that 
same way. Who else was it that used 
the same expression on him? Someone 
he knew 

You won't need to wait,” he said, his 
lips curling. “Don’t bother.” 

“What do you mean, Tom?” 

He laughed. Short. Nasty enough 
“I mean you won't need to wait. Not a 
minute. I mean this is it.” 

Please, Tom, don’t—” 
Another street car will be along,” he 

“bigger and twice as 
ve llow * 

“Tom! Don't talk that way.” 

He laughed again. “I'll talk any way 
[ please. You said | was on my own 
Make something out of it, why don't 


vou?” 


K ATIE sat up straight, staring at him, 


her lips drawing thin. “All right, Tom 
Holden,” she said. “I wil! make some 
thing of it. I'm going home.” 

He waved his hand. “Go on,” he said, 

[ ike off * 

She stood at the edge of the booth 
him ‘Good by,” 


said prettier, 


ind looke d down mn 
she said, and took a step away. Then she 
turned back. She was looking like a 
little girl again. “If you want to make 
up,” and her voice became small and 
gentle, “I'll be waiting.” 

“Let your blood circulate 
do it,” Tom Holden 
you won't get old quite so fast.” 

He didn't look at her, but he knew 
that she was hurt deeply and he was 
glad. He heard her dress rustle when 
she turned ind he heard her heels on 
the floor went out, but he didn’t 
look around. He kept himself rigid, with 


ind the bitterness crvstalliz 


while you 


said “That way 


is she 


the inger 
ing to a mask of indifference 
her time to get uy the street 


is if he had 


He gave 
then he unwound slowly 
become he 1] mw 

There it was—“Buster'” Shot! Washed 

' Months of dreams torn down and 

ked to of minutes 

And whv? 

Because thes 
that ‘ why It was 
tough 
Thev needed vou then 
glad hand 
whatever vou do, don’t worry 
school. Not on vour life! Slide 
school horse around, give 


pieces in a couple 
didn't need vou any 
i laugh. But 
they 
they 


more 
when things were how 
loved vou' 
gave vou the big 

And 
ibout 
through 
yourself a good time to 
after the little old 
Out there 

Tom's 


corners 


remember 


number comes up. 


mouth curled down at the 


That was 


over now 


No grades, boy? Too bad. You made 
a mistake—you horsed around, you had 
fun, you told a couple of teachers off 
You ll have to pay for that 

He shook his head, hard. Even Katie! 
“Go back to school,” she 

He paid the drugstore girl and went 
out. He began walking down the street 
into his legs 
and his swinging arms. Three blocks of 
that and he felt a little better. It seemed 
as if a had lifted from his 
mind, and things came to him clear and 
sharp and hard. He felt empty, drained 
of everything. The weight was gone 
now because there was nothing left to 
struggle for. But he could think 

He began remembering little things 
about Katie—memories triply sour for 
their one-time sweetness. The first kiss, 
with its lightning. The time he stumbled 
and sat down in a puddle when it was 
raining and they had both laughed and 
laughed. The night of the Junior-Senior 
Prom, when she wore the new formal 
that made her seem to float on the 
dance floor. The way they could sit to- 
gether, not saying anything, but some- 
understanding each other per- 


said 


fast, pouring his anger 


pressure 


how 
fectly. 

Well, it was over, and he was glad 
He pushed the images out of his mind 
roughly. Why should he think about 
her? She was a welsher—just like every- 
one else. She wasn’t the only girl in the 
world, not by a long shot. 

There were other girls, plenty of 
them if you wanted them around. Girls 
who would go through with things they 
promised 

That emptiness—it hurt. But he could 
take it. He felt good, he told himself. 
He felt fine. He was lucky to find out 
what a quitter Katie was before it was 
too late and he was all tied up in some 
job he hated 

Sure! Now he 
any more about 


didn’t have to worry 
getting a job good 
Katie. It was off his mind. 
He didn’t have to come crawling, 
ashamed that all he could get was a 


a garde ner 


enough for 


job helping 

He began to look around him. He'd 
her! His lips felt stiff, but he 
them into the shape of a 
dance tune—something hot. 
of notes came out and 
empty—just like 


show 
pushed 
whistled 
Only a couple 
they were flat and 
he was 

He kept his head high. There 
up at the next corner, was a girl waiting 
bus. She was blonde and taller than 


i girl. They 


just 
fora b 
Katie, but she 
all alike 

As he came toward her, he could tell 
that she was watching him because of 
that indifference gals pulled 
dead pan were interested. 
All alike 


To prove it 


was were 


phony 
when they 


he handed her the eye 


as soon as he was near enough. 


Wouldn't you know it? She smiled 
He didn’t stop, of course. He went 
right on by her and left her wondering 
and feeling foolish—just the way he had 
left Katie. Drop one, pick up another 
You couldn't pick Katie up, though. 
Nobody could. 

Katie's image began to do a double 
exposure over the blonde. There wasn't 
iny doubt about it—Katie was definitely 
first quality when it came ‘to looks. No 
matter what you thought of her, you 
had to admit she was the prettiest num- 
ber around. 

Number? That was a laugh, too. To 
be thinking about Katie as a “number.” 
He caught a flash of the way she had 
looked the day they hiked up Santa 
Rosa Canyon. There was a little water- 
fall up there, coming over the rocks in 
ropes of glass. Something about Katie 
was like that waterfall; you thought of 
the two of them together. He wondered 
why that was. 

Well, who cared, anyway? He didn't. 
There were plenty of other things to 
think about. 

Like college. He could think about 
that. Last year Scott Rothwell had come 
home from Oregon State. Scott was a 
brain and he hadn't had too much trou- 
ble pushing in through the mob of vets. 

What was the name of that fraternity 
Scott had pledged? Tom couldn't re- 
member. 


ly MUST be fun to go to college 
though. Scott said you had a plenty 
good time. Not only that, but you began 
to pound together a real plan. Scott 
said they made you study hard and get 
down to regular cases, but it meant 


something. 

Scott was going for engineering and 
he didn't turn out for sports, but Tom 
would. Swimming, diving, water polo 
they were his meat. He could make the 
too. They had real coaches at 
college. That craw] stroke in the hun 
dred-vard free might be good 
enough to win places. He could handle 
himself on the platforms and both 
boards, too. 

He heard the words in his mind 

First in the free-stvle hundred went to 
Tom Holden, swimming ace for—" He 
stopped there. What school? Well, some 
college with a good architectural course. 
Some place where he could learn to de- 
sign modern homes for—Mr. and Mrs 
Tom Holden. “Designed by her hus 
band, Architect Tom Holden, the home 
of lovely Mrs. Katherine Holden was—” 

He shook his head reughly. Cut it 
out. Take off! Leave me alone. 

He turned the corner at Newman 
Street. There was Smith’s Employment 
Agency, with its sign. 

Continued on page 39 
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BREAD at training table helps 
| SMU, Mustangs corral victories! 
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Two-time winner of the Dallas-held Cotton Bowl classic, in 1949 and Penn State in 1948. The Mustangs also took 
Southern Methodist University swept to victory over Oregon the Southwest Conference title in °48, as in °47. 











WAYNE RUDY, Athletic Trainer, 
Southern Methodist University, says 


“Our training table at Southern Meth- meals for each sport. Because of its 
odist University includes bread at nutritional and energy value, bread is 
every meal. We regard bread so highly certainly a must in a well balanced 
as a source of energy that we include diet for high school athletes and all 


it in the form of toast at all pre-game growing youngsters.” 





Take the word of top-flight athletic bread, enriched with necessary vita- 
trainers like Wayne Rudy. They know mins and minerals, is a splendid source 





the value of bread and that voung of the energy you need to keep going; 


people should eat plenty of it. For the nutrition you need to keep growing! 





Penny for penny, enriched bread provides more of 
the things your body needs—more generously — than 


any other food. Here’s why: ae 


— 
+ + + P.S. to Girls: You needn't curb your appetite to keep 


your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
other food that gives you as much energy. 


+ | ry + to = (pest) BPP LLG 
GCA YO" Annivewan, 


ENRICHED BREAD 

















Eat more bread...get more energy 











MJOW IT can be told! Let’s let your 
L teachers in on the secret: you're 
actually serious-minded young men 
and women who appreciate the prepa- 
ration your high-school training is 
giving you for after-diploma days! 

Many of you wrote us letters in re- 
sponse to our “Jam Session” question: 
AMONG HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
THAT YOU ARE NOW TAKING (OR 
HAVE TAKEN) WHICH TWO SUB- 
JECTS DO YOU BELIEVE WILL BE 
OF THE GREATEST ALL-AROUND 
VALUE TO YOU AFTER YOU LEAVE 
HIGH SCHOOL? AND WHY? Your 
answers are proof positive that you 
have on the future and the 
other on the present—and the high 
school courses that will mean a better 
job, a better life, and a better human 
being in the future! 

English is Number 1 on your list of 
valuable subjects, with math and 
science tying for second place; typing 
is in third place; general business 
(shorthand and bookkeeping), fourth; 
with home economics (girls) and 
shopwork and industrial art (boys) 
in fifth place. 

Here are representative answers se- 
lected from the many we received. 


one eye 


English helps me to think logically 
I hope to develop a 
and well-round- 
suggestions 


and objectively 
wholesome, attractive 
through 
given in English. I expect to be pre- 
pared for work leadership, 
and intelligent citizenship in America 
English is helping me to build a rich 
and useful vocabulary and I’m gaining 
skill in listening, reading, writing, and 


speaking . 


ed person ality 


service, 


Freddie Coursey 
South Jr. H S$., Abilene, Tex. 


write 


I think 


good English 


that if a 
he can ilso speak good 


person can 


English, and pm ople judge a person in 


large measure bv his speech I write 


quite a few ‘rs, too, and it gives 


! 
me a great deal of personal satisfaction 
yw that the letters read reasonably 


if poli 


ind 


sec ond 


riven 


Lois Beckley 


Dennison (Ohio) H. S. 


read and 
way of in- 
Even if you 


English—knowing how to 
spe ak correctlv—.s the only 
creasing one’s knowledge 


4 


don’t plan to go to college, you can 
enjoy a book just as much as the person 
who does. 

Guidance, a high school psychology 
course, will also help me after I leave 
school. Learning what to say and try- 
ing to be tactful in every possible way 
is very important to almost everyone. 


Jerry Besbris 


Lansford (Pa.) H. S$. 


Speech, they say, is the “life of a 
missionary.” I plan to be one, so my 
speech course will help me know what 
to say and how to say it; help me to 
talk to all kinds of people; help me to 
give speeches and public addresses. It 
will also help me to develop a voice 
that will be a pleasure to listen to. 


Dorothy Maddux 
las Vegas (N. M.) H. S. 


Mathematics is a form of logic, a 
method of reasoning, which follows 
the scholar through life. 


Ginger Davis 
Carver H. S., Delray Beach, Fla. 


really liked math and 
average grades, but I’m 
teachers for helping 
about 


I've never 
make merely 
thankful to my 
me to learn as much as I know 
the subject. I’ve taken one vear each of 
algebra and geometry. This year I'm 
taking bookkeeping. I believe that my 
knowledge of math will enable me to 
solve many of the prol 


} 
abstract ems 


hat may arise during my life 
Emma Louise Achgill 


Greenwood (Ind.) H. S. 


director 


and 


band 
career 


I plan to become a 
Music will help me in my 
will also help me socially I'll meet 
ind talk with many people through 
my work.) If I’m not able to go into 
college into the 
service, I'll have my music to get into 


a service band. 


because of going 


Norville Osting 
Center Grove H. S. 
Greenwood, Ind. 


In shop work I'll learn many things 
that will help me in farming: how to 
plant and what kind of seeds to plant; 
which stock will produce the most. 
Math will also help me to build the 
farm buildings. Math is necessary in 
leveling a field, building a pond and 
making a ditch. 

Kenneth Washburn 
Las Vegas (N. M.) H. S. 


My course in general business teaches 
me the primary requirements of any 
stenographer: the placement of office 
equipment, correct telephone conversa- 
tion, filing, proper correspondence, and 
business-like manners. 


Carmen Silva 
las Vegas (N. M.) H. S. 


Typimg and bookkeeping will secure 
me a clean, well-paying, and interesting 
job in an accountant’s office. These 
subjects will be useful in my home, 
too. By keeping a small set of books 
of household transactions, I'll have an 
accurate account when income tax re- 
turns have to be filed. Typing will be 
used for writing letters and keeping 
records neat and in order. 

Joanne Flynn 
Flathead County H. S. 
Kalispell, Mont. 


I've always wanted to be a nurse 
so when I started planning my school 
program I was sure to include biology 
and chemistry. Biology teaches us the 
facts of life we may know, but have 
never witnessed or understood. 


Judy Lynn Kotkin 
Walton H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


I think my class in clothing is very 
important because I am going to be 
a dressmaker and I need all the ex- 
perience I can get in sewing. 

English is also a very important sub- 
ject because when I graduate from 
high school and start my work I will 
want to know how to talk and pro 
nounce words correctly. 

Gayle Davis 
San Pedro, Calif 


Every girl has the secret desire to 
be a housewife. I know, because I’m 
i girl. That’s why home economics will 
be so useful. Our course includes cook- 
home improvement, per- 
family relationships 


sewing, 
sonal grooming, 
and even baby care. 


ing, 


Betty Twilley 
Pine Hill (Ala.) H. S. 





Geometry is teaching me how to 
think. I've not chosen geometry as a| 
specific subject, but as a typical subject u up sree mar S$ wl 
which teaches the scientific method of 
thinking. This method may be applied < 


to any subject or problem. First, you ©. 
assemble the facts; second, you record ey S 
your observations from these facts; and Lb ws 


third, you draw your conclusions. Then 
you check your conclusions. 


louis Dignagio ee Bie ity ° 
— - —the easiest- 


lansford (Pa.) H. S. 
sé * . 

By taking secretarial training and a ” Margin — the greatest e,° rt bl 
typing I’m now ready to hold a position 4 typewriter improvement in years. writing po apie 
in an office without any further school- Sets left and right margins auto- 6 
ing. If I have to get a job or change matically. Only Royal has it. ao ever built ! 
one in later life, I would still be capable as 
of taking an office job. If I do go on 
to college, I can help pay my way 
through school by taking some part- 
time work that would include typing 
and shorthand. 


Joon Schneider 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 








Music has brought me many happy 
moments. I've learned to know and 
appreciate good music and to let it 
become a part of me. As working with 
others is an important part of choral 
work, I learned this, too. 

In home economics, I’ve learned 
how to manage a home. Even though 
you may learn to wash dishes and 
make beds at home, there is more to Nate. 
home-making than this, no matter what a ee 
most men say. I've started to learn the . ztrade-marke of Royal 
value of the penny above the dollar 4 . Pia = : 
and the importance of budgets. I've 
also learned to prepare attractive as 
well as nourishing meals, 

In music and home economics you | 
learn not only basic values, but you | be proud to carry. When clos- / Keys of non-glare plastic ease ! 











| New, Revolutionary Contour \# High-Speed Key Action knocks 
diet vaginas deine {~ out work! Those Finger-Flow 


s 


learn to know and understand yourself, | ing case, cover automatically L/ your fingers through reports, 
to be happy, and to get along with problems, projects, help cut 
others. To me, these things are a very | _— & down typing errors. 

essential part of a happy life. pec te 


Pamela Bouden _aseitneail . - gag ee ee a 


centers carriage in position. 


y 
£ 


Mablevale H. S. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
. “Touch Control”’ tailors 
Next Jam Session yy eee y’ More “‘big machine”’ features touch to your requirements 
KIND OF BOY DO GIRLS .E?” and ' ve: ; F 
“WHAT KIND OF GIRL DO BOYS then any other portabie! Btohes — — a 
LIKE?” Describe your favorite dating * Built-in quiet * Picture Window nite mee passer-wqemnmerher weil 
partner if you like, but be honest. Do * Rapid Ribbon writing line ™ _veys show marks go up when 
boys really “fall for” girls with “glam- | Changer visibility ire work is typed. 
or”? Do girls like boys who are tall, | . . * Automatic . aa mv 
dark, and handsome? How important * Triple Spacing Paper Lock Sa RET Se 
are sincerity, loyalty, common interests, | * Long writing line with scale See your local Royal Portable 
mutual understanding and helpfulness, —a full 9 inches dealer today! Terms as low as 
and enjoyment of each other s com- $1.25 a week. Ask about trade- 
pany? If you’re still waiting for an — in allowances 
“ideal” boy friend or girl friend, what ; 
are you hoping to find in such a per- . ° ° 
son? Let your pens wag, and we'l| 1¥uly, the standard typewriter in portable size. 
wager you'll enjoy finding out about 
each other, too! Letters written after 
Nov. 28th won’t be eligible for the next ? 
Jam Session so write yours tonight. —World Ss No. 1 Portable 
Address it to Gay Head, Scholastic 


Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. ¥Y.—Gay Head. Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 

















“Mr. Touchdown’ 


Bob Reynolds 


Y fingers are crossed as I write this 
It makes typing a little tough, but 
I don't want to jinx Bobby Reyn- 
Way back in early September I 
him. 


olds 
started writing an 
I wasn’t more than halfway through 
when I heard that he had broken his 
would be out for more 


epic about 


shoulder and 
than a month 
So I substituted a story about Don 
Heinrichs. By the time that story ap 
peared m October 10th), Don had 
ilso broken a bone and was out of 
ction! 
That's why, back on 
of Reynolds, I’m so feattul 
ex” } But when 
e was fit once more and 


ro, I had to break out into 


now that I'm 
trail 
im agam 


ng to 
ng y 
} 


rash of kind words 


The | f Nebraska halfback isn’t 
just another fine football player. He’s 
a truly great one. No sophomore in 
did the things that Reyn- 
last year. Feast your eyes 
these meaty marks 

1. Topped the nation in scoring 

vith 157 points—an all-time record! 
2. Finished second in the country 


ushing average of 6.95 yards 


\ 


Vith a 
per carry 
3. Made 
in team 
4. Picked ] r of the 
the Pop Warner Football 


f Philadelphia and the 


seven different All-Ameri- 
Year” by 
Foundation 
Los Ange les 
Times 

The soph whiz did everything but 
peddle the programs for Nebraska last 
season. He passed, kicked, and ran— 
and, boy, how he ran! Before the 


season was three weeks old, Reynolds 


had become a marked man. The oppo 
nents knew he had to be stopped, and 
set all sorts of traps for him. But no- 
body could stop the flying Corn- 
husker. Nobody could keep him out of 
toughdown land. 

There was nothing cheap about his 
scoring record. He made only four of 
his 22 touchdowns from close in. All 
the others came from runs of 10 yards 
or more 

Against Indiana he reeled off touch- 
down runs of 10 and 45 yards 

Against Minnesota he scored on 67 
and 22 yard sprints. 

Against Colorado he galloped 80 
and 11 yards for tallies. 

Against Penn State he went 19, 26, 
and 43 yards for touchdowns. 

Against Kansas State he hit pay 
dirt on jaunts of 22, 15, and 22 yards 

Against Oklahoma, the nation’s No. 
1 team, he tallied three times on runs 
of 20, 13, and 16 yards. 

On six occasions Bob scored three 
touchdowns in one game. And against 
three of the opponents (Indiana, Colo- 
rado, and Penn State), he tallied all of 
Nebraska’s points! All in all, Bob ac- 
counted for 157 of Nebraska’s 267 
points. 

Probably — the 
weren't amazed at Bob’s 
stunts were the good citizens of Grand 
Island, Neb. They've known 
that Bob was cut out of the same cloth 
as Buck Rogers. 

Back at Grand Island High School, 
Bob quarterbacked the football team, 
played basketball, and hurdled for the 
track team. In his junior and senior 
years, Grand Island copped the state 
titles in both football and basketball, 
with Bob All-State in both 
sports 

Oddly enough it wasn’t so much the 
football talent hunters who camped on 
graduation; it was 
the big-league baseball scouts. On 
the outside Bob had been playing a 
great brand of shortstop, and the scouts 
waved all sorts of fancy offers at him 
But Bob decided he wanted an educa 
tion first. And he picked the alma 
mater of his mom and dad—Nebraska. 

Incidentally, Reynolds played sec- 
ond for the Cornhuskers last 
spring—and well enough to make 
some of the big league scouts increase 


only people who 


superman 


always 


making 


his doorstep after 


base 


their offers. He led the Big Seven 
Conference in stolen bases and tied 
for second in batting with a .388 aver- 
age. 

In street clothes Bob doesn’t give 
the impression of power. Though he’s 
5-feet ll-inches tall and weighs 175 
pounds, he looks slim. That’s because 
he’s so solidly stacked. 

Modest to the extreme (he tells 
everybody that his blockers deserve all 
the credit for his success), Bob is 
truly All-American in his tastes. His 
“favorites” include: Actor, Jimmy 
Stewart; actress, Debbie Reynolds; 
singer, Tony Bennett; and band, Ralph 
Flanagan. 

His favorite school subject is his- 
tory and his hobby is woodcraft. His 
ambition in life is to play pro football 
or baseball. For the biggest thrill in 
his sports career, he says “it was every 
game last season.” 


A Texas Beef 


A COUPLE of fellows from deep 
in the heart of Dimmitt, Texas, dis- 
agree with my claim that the Yankees 
have been baseball’s No. 1 team 
throughout the years. 

ack Jones and David Adams say 
“We have definite proof that the 
Yankees won their last three pennants 
with the aid of illegal players. The 
deadline for trades and purchases is 
June 15. Yet the Yankees bought 
Johnny Mize (in ’49), Johnny Hopp 
(in °50), and Johnny Sain (in ’51) 
well after that deadline.” 

Come, come, men, you're firing at 
those Yankees with blank cartridges. 
The three players you mention were 
not purchased They were 
first “waived” out of the National 
League. That means each player was 
offered to all the other National League 
clubs for $10,000, but everybody re- 
fused to buy. (The thing to remember 
is that you can buy a “waived” player 
any time during the season.) 

Once the three players in question 
were waived out of the league, they 
could be sold to the highest bidder 
in the other league. The Yankees sim- 
ply outbid the other American League 
clubs. That’s Yankee enterprise—some- 
thing that the Indians and Red Sox 
sadly lack. 

—HerMan L., Mastin, Sports Editor 


illegally. 





“Career Club” Question Box 


Q. I am ah. s. commercial major 
but I plan to go on to school after I 
graduate from high school next June. 
Should I go to a business school or 
should I go to college?—L. P., Chicago, 
Ill 


A. If you can, take a four-year 
college course, majoring in business 
subjects, but also taking courses in 
literature, history, psychology, ete. 
Today many of the best-paid secre- 
taries are college graduates. However, 
if you’re planning for only two more 
years of schooling, consider a good 
junior college (with a business depart- 
ment) or some business school that 
your teachers recommend. 





Q. Please tell me how I can join the | 
Waves when I finish h. s.—M. B., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Inquire at the nearest Navy Re- 
cruiting Station. If there is none near 
your home, ask a clerk in your local 
post office where you can write for free 
booklets on the Armed Forces 





Q. My father says that school work 
is just like work on a job. He says that 
if you do failing work in school, you'll 
probably do the same kind on the job 
and that you'll be fired. I don’t think | 











there is any connection at all. For one | What pictures aaa what a price ie 


thing, I’ve seen some of Dad’s old re- 


port cards and he only had “C’s” and | 
he’s doing well in his ont-¥. rr what a Camera cee argus C-3! 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


, aa f . Pay just $69.50 for Argus C-3 (with case and flash)—and get everything you 
A. Your dad is right, T. F. When : ad ; s : 
Q need for action and color. Split-second action shots... beautiful color slides 
you walk out of school with your diplo- | is “re , p , 
ma in hand, you don’t suddenly change with a camera that’s quick on the trigger... hip-pocket handy... loads 20 or 36 
You go out the school door with all the 
skills and habits—good or bad—that 
vou have learned during your school 
vears. If you tend to do slipshod work 
n school, you’ll probably do the same 
kind of work on the job. If you tend to 
be tardy to classes, you're likely to be 
tardy to work. 
Sometimes poor students do become | ‘ 
big successes later in life. This is un- . ’ NN j 
usual though, and no doubt vour dad 2 " F -) 
will tell you that he succeeded in spite 
of his average grades in high school. 
He’s probably often wished he’d taken | Split-field Rangefinder. A Fast coated f:3.5 lens gives Handy plug-in flash unit 
school more seriously. Success would | fires op the << is nonledee tiecaiapets iene Mae tee 
factory-synchronized. C-3’s 


shots to a film roll. It’s America’s favorite fine 35mm camera—a top value in 


its class with features no other camera can offer you for the price. 


The three most-wanted 35mm features 


have come sooner and more easily. | rangefinder window...puts you brilliant natural color as well 
= kly and accurately in as black and white, and it’s re- shutter speeds (up to 1/300) 
Q. How can I get a part-time job | focus to prevent fuzzy pictures. movable for use on enlargers. stop motion precisely. 
which will help me know more about 
the work of a doctor?—R. S., New York a are = 
f : FOR TOP VALUE...GET ALL 3 


City. s - : 
CAMERA + FLASH 4 EO 


A. Apply at the nearest hospital for | $ 
a job as an orderly, nurse’s aide, or a for only 
find 30 wed. af INC. U Ss 


kitchen helper. You might also Excise Tax) 
some clerical work in a local doctor's with {:3.5 lens, coupled rangefinder, 
office. 1/300 shutter, built-in flash 
Price subject to change without notice 





Argus C-3 is First Choice 
Among All Fine 35mm Cameras 











—WiLuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 











Enter Scholastic 
Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 


Now prove you can write to 
win. ualify for one of the 
a 





liberal cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to encourage 
better writing in schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest. 
But writing with one of the 
famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
your best thoughts down 
on paper. Remember... all 
Waterman’s points are 





Precision-made, 
Hand-crafted, 14 kt. 
Gold Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
governing Scholastic Writ- 
ing Contest sponsored by 
Waterman’s. Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
Visit any good pen coun- 
ter and select one of the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
man’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 
.only ¢”00 
Set with matching ®@ 
“SELFEED” Pe new, 


‘Waterman's 


“The pon Dante fhe you ao” 


$8.75 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
| proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
| Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
1351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
ae in this column. 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. I'm watching both my complexion 
and my weight, so I'm careful of what 
I eat. Please give me a list of things I 
can order when we go to a soda foun- 

| tain after a movie 





A. Congratulations on your self-con 
trol! Most fountains stock milk 
buttermilk, orangeade, orange juice, 
lemonade, limeade, tomato juice, and 
fruit cups. A tall glass of any one of 
these beverages, with a few ice cubes 
it in for glamor, will keep you happy, 
| your skin clear, and your weight down. 
When you really feel like splurging, 
| order a small portion of vanilla ice cream 
| topped with fruit salad. 


soda 





| Q. What kind of cream is best to use 
for an oily skin? My face is broken out 
| I am careful of my diet, but I want to 
be sure I keep my skin clean enough, 
too. 


| A. For an oily skin, especially one 
i is broken out, the best cleanser is 
mild soap and water. Avoid the use of 
creams, which only add to the oil al- 
ready on your skin. Wash your face 
thoroughly at least twice a day with 
|}warm (not hot) water and soap, rinse 
| well, splash with plenty of cold 
| water. 


and 


Q. I have long hair and I don't look 
good in hats. What will happen if I go 


without a hat in the wintertime? 


| A. Your head will 
Why not keep a kerchief in your coat 
| pocket? Wear it when you're outdoors 


| 
| 
| 


pre »bably be cold 


and slip it off when you come indoors. 


oO o oO 
Gulping foods and eating quickly 
Can make a healthy stomach sickly. 


And So to Sleep Again. ... The 
smaller the pillow you sleep on, the 
better it is for your posture. A big, fat 
pillow tends to curve your spine and 
! 


uble vour chin. A small pillow, on the 


k j j 
Aw > 
o— 
3T 
A Reer ET Closen 
jay Review of Literature 


“Please olan that a yor tony My little 
boy can’t hear his breakfast cereal.” 


other hand, raises your head just enough 
above the mattress to be comfortable, 
yet doesn’t throw your spine out of line. 


Cook’s Corner A sure-fire hit 
every time you serve it is this no- 
cooking, no-baking banana shortcake. 

Buy two packaged sponge layer 
cakes. Spread the first layer with slightly 
sweetened whipped cream and sliced 
bananas. Cover with second layer of 
sponge cake. Spread more cream over 
top and sides. Decorate with additional 
banana slices. 

This quick and easy luscious dessert 
can also be made with other fruits, such 
as drained canned peaches or cherries. 
For individual shortcakes, use small, 
packaged sponge cakes, which are hol- 
lowed out in the center. Fill the hollow 
with fruit and top with whipped cream 


Than — Tible Tips 
Hugh J. Devore, 
Head _ Football 
Coach, New York 
University, says: 
“Any young 
sincerely inte 
in becoming a top 
flight athlete 

realize that a bal 

anced diet is essen 
tial to his success. 
Such body-building foods as milk and 
those which contain minerals aid greatly 
in producing the All-Americans of to- 
and tomorrow. Eat the right foods 
able to give the best of 
throughout the entire 


man 
rested 


must 


day 
and you'll be 
your abilities 
game.” 





Mii iTops, don’t miss. Wi“ "Good. 
Mi“ Fair. Save Your Money. 
"Asterisk after title indicates film has been 
rated only for mature senior h.s. students. 


Eat QUAKER OATS 
for knergy / 





You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


Mii THE EMPEROR’S NIGHTIN- | 


GALE* (A William Snyder Presenta- 


tion. Produced and directed by Jiri 


Trnka.) 


This feature-length Czech film is a 
charming and unusual _ production. 
Based on the Hans Christian Andersen 
story about the Chinese emperor who 
chooses a mechanical nightingale over 
a real nightingale, the film is enacted 
with puppets. The puppets are not the 
conventional string- or hand-manipu- 
lated puppets, but cleverly carved 
wooden dolls which have been photo- 
graphed by a process known as “stop- 
watch” photography 

The Andersen tale is presented as a 
story within a story about a poor little 
rich boy who lives in a huge house sur- 
rounded by a high wall. Upon receiving 
a mechanical nightingale for his birth- 
day, the boy falls asleep dreaming of 
Andersen's Chinese emperor who lived 
in a porcelain palace of mechanical 
wonders, but has never known the song 
of a real nightingale 

Jiri Trnka, the producer and director, 
is a Czech, and he so strongly under- 
lines the theme of freedom in his story 
that we cannot help but wonder whether 
he is not making a disguised protest 
against the restrictions that oppress his 
native land today. Both the boy and 
the emperor in his parallel stories are 
prisoners who finally break their 
shackles; and the real nightingale, who 
sings so beautifully, cannot sing in a 
cage. 

The film has a beautiful musical score 
and its excellent English narration was 
written by the poet, Phyllis McGinley. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii“ 'i“Tops, don’t miss. i "Good. 
MiFair. “Save Your Money. 


"Asterisk after title indicates film has been | 


rated only for mature senior h.s. students. 


Drama: 44 The River. “The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ~~A Place in 
the Sun®. “The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. Saturday's Hero. 4iDavid 
and Bathsheba®. “People Will Talk*® 
ii“Captain Horatio Hornblower. “147 
The Desert Fox. “Jim Thorpe, All- 


American. “When Worlds Collide. Peo- | 


ple Against O'Hara. “Pistol Harvest. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
“ivShowboat. “MHere Comes the 
Groom. 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
iS QUAKER OATS! 
A GIANT in Nutrition! 


To be on top in sports and popularity takes 
plenty of energy. So be sure you eat energy- 
giving Quaker Oats 3 or 4 mornings a week! 
You get more energy from oatmeal than 
from any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 

Quaker Oats is the most popular cereal in the 
world! Every creamy-delicious spoonful is a 
tempting treat! 

A GIANT in Value! 


Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous 
benefits of Quaker Oats! 


| lomorroy morning, eat 400d h 


of 


OATMEAL 
TOPS ‘EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all 
other whole-grain 
cereals in Food-Energy, 
Protein, Vitamin By, 
and Food-Iron. 


Quaker and Mother's Oats 
are the same 


Quaker Oats! 


“a 











SENIORS Sine.'ce' sone Boos: 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Po 


ae the best line 
¢ GRADUATION NAME. ‘CARD we 3 the 
ed . pay 

‘ ¥ B 

' REE ' 
RAFT CARD. SPECIAL ies. ‘Box 


Wr cr 
235 n Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


_— 


Scholastic Mogozines accept stamp advertisem: 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp deo 
Our readers are odvised to read an adv Brenner 
carefully before sending money for stomps if the 
adv sement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any tree 
stomps, or stomps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stomps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
opproval” stamps has a price clearly marked If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
poy for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you de not intend to buy any of the 
eporoval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power te protect their readers from unfair 
practices Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
ivertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
‘ppra! to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
~~ = 


tines, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10 


500 STAMPS ox: 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


uP TO iSe! ALSO APPROVALS writt Tooar’ 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


STAMP WALLET, PLUS 


¢ HYDE RBA. 
DEREGRAT 


TER SCALE 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, leopar ‘ ‘ 
t Et 


arge A ‘ 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
} Queensway ¢ Ningare he Lake 1. ame 


REE 25 SWITZERLAND 
F ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 
BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pi, Bkiyn. 16, N.Y 


Pitcairn Islands 
ZANZIBAR ©)": 
silberh E . 
Solomon, Borneo, Gambia, Tanganyika and others 


amplete collection ge Send S¢ for postage 
GRAY STAMP COMPAN Y, Dept. $8, Toronto 5, Can 


203 All Different 
Zeppelines, Semipostals C 
Alrmelta High Values 


Jamestown Stamp Py Devt, “310, oe N.Y 


ass DIFPERENT 15¢ 
~~ high one : 
poe et Only 
GARCELON STAMP CO. Box 494 Cala 


14 inches) it wi 
ls for 50c. Given 
ae 


a 
FREE to apor 
STAMPS All @ $1 

TATHAM STAMP CO 


1000 
Soringfeld 02, Mase 

“WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating. Ulustrated quiz Book- 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
PRIZES for correct answers. This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad 
jress Stamp Q B 694, ¢ Maine 


FREE 


alats 


NEW CANADIAN SET 


( inada has tour 
stamps to commemorate the 1LOOth 
vear since it issued its first stz mp Three 
of the shown below, pic 
ture the delivering mail 
which have about bv 
M00 vears of progress in transportation 

The 4e black 
fashioned wood-burning 
i Diesel. The 5¢ purple compares 
a side-paddle 


issued a set of 


new stamps 
changes in 
been brought 
compares an old- 
locomotive 
vith 
with a 


wheel steamer 


Canadian steamship of today, Prince 
George. The 7¢ blue compares a horse 
drawn stagecoach with a modern fou 
airliner 
he fourth stamp of the set, a 15¢ 
Canada’s first 
Beaver —which 
sued in Until the spring of 1851 
Britain issued all stamps for Canada 
STAMPING GROUND 
group of U.N 
on November 16 
five stamps in this group are: 2¢, 10¢, 


notored 

pictures 
ee Penny 
S51, 


stamp—its 


Was is 


T he sec ond 


stamps will be issued 


Denominations of the 


15¢. 20¢. and 50¢ 

The third group—tour airmail stamps 
November 30. The 
ninations are: 6¢, 10¢, 15¢, and 


issued 


send self 
iddressed envelopes to: U. N. Postal 


United Nations, N. Y. 


For first-day covers 


trahion 


e Department, Canada 


Three of Conede’ s new stamps. 


So It Does 
“What does “Washington, D. C.,’ 
for, Dad?” 
“Well, for one thing, Junior, it stands 
for a lot of criticism.” 


stand 


Low Visibility 

In a summer camp the boys turned 
up neatly scrubbed, brushed and shining 
in their city clothes. The polish soon 
wore off in horseplay and games and 
before dinner the counselor reminded 
them of camp procedure and sent them 
to the washroom with the usual stern 
advice about washing hands and comb 
ing hair 

One small boy, among the last to re 
turn, passed inspection on hands but 
his hair was in violent disarray and the 
counselor gently pointed out this omis 
sion. 

“I'm sure I combed it,” the boy in 
Then, pausing reflectively, he 
“But there were so many heads 
mavbe I 


sisted 
added 
in the 


wrong 


mirror combed the 


one 


Correct! 


Teacher: “Willie! Define the word 
puncture 


Willie: “A 


tire usually 


little hole 
a great dis 


puncture is a 
in a found 
tance from 


a garage 


Next Question? 


One of those capable women, a wom 
in with the spirit of a new admiral and 
the beam of his battleship, beckoned 
imperiously to the airline captain. “Tell 
me, mv good man,” she commanded 


looking 


npressing “what is the essential dif 


around to see whom she was 


‘erence between an airliner and a 
ipr 
“Let's see.” re plied the « iptain, “you 
know when you are on a ship and the 
s stop, vou wait for he Ip?” 

> 
*-d-as 


ll, we don’t wait.” 


Hy Sheri te 


Taxing Passenger 
offices of the Inspector of Taxes 
nd the Collector of Taxes were in the 
building. A woman who got into 
said to the operator, 


ame 
the elevator 
‘Taxes.” 
Taxes?” he asked. 
“Taxes, please,” the woman repeated. 
“Now look ma‘am,” said the 
operator. “Do vou want to pay or just 


have an 


Collector of 
here, 


irgument 
Quote 





Wait for Me 


(Continued from page 30) 


A man reached the stairway and 
turned up before Tom got there. A gold 
eye winked from his lapel. 

Tom swallowed. Even 
came crowding in on you. 

They kept you out of the jobs and 
out of the schools and from marrying 
the right girl. And just because they 
were three or four years older. 

He stopped in front of a little boxy 
window where the agency displayed its 
neatly lettered signs. Accountant, Time- 
Study, Sales Manager, Mechanical En- 
gineer. And there—over in the corner— 
Tom read the words: “College Grad., 
Draughtsman. For Architect’s Office.” 

The words burned through him like 
a phonograph record, and back of it 
someone was saying. over and over 
again: “Just a gardener’s helper. You'd 
hate it, Tom. You'd hate me. Mother 
and Dad waited—all those years, Tom 

I'll wait. You could go back to 
school.” 

He brought his doubled fist into his 
open left hand so that it made a smack 
he could hear. He jerked himself away | 
from the window and moved forward. | 

Wait! Wait! That's all they wanted 
now. You could wait. They wanted you | 
to go back to school, they wanted to | 
call you Buster, they wanted you to 
wait. | 
That look on Katie's face back there 
in the drugstore—there was something | 
he needed to know about it. He'd seen 
it some place. 

All at once he knew where he'd seen 
it. His own mother looked at him like 
that when she was worried. It was ut- 
canny. How can a guy’s girl manage to | 
look like his mother? 

He wondered whether the vet who 
had gone up the stairs had a job by | 
now. He looked about twenty-five. Sup- | 
pose a fellow like that had to have a 
job and they told him he would have 
to go back to school? That would be | 
tough. 

Like Johnny Riali. He was only a | 
junior when he went into the Army, and | 
he married Josephine Marham. Then | 
when he came back the only job he | 
could get was a section hand spot on | 
the railroad. Day Johnny had | 
wanted to be a football coach—but he | 
wouldn’t now. Not ever. 

Johnny made a mistake, too. But 
there wasn’t any going back for him. 
A lot of people had made mistakes— 
all over the world. | 

If you wanted Katie, you had to wait. 
And if you wanted to be an architect, | 
you had to wait. But you didn’t have 
to wait for the blonde on the corner. | 
Nor to be a gardener’s helper, either. 

You had to make a choice. 

That was what Katie had been try- | 


here they 


labor! 


ing to tel] him—and instead of realizing 
it, he had gotten sore. She was trying 
to say that he was lucky still to have 
a choice ahead of him—even if it meant 
waiting and going back to correct mis- 
takes. 

Johnny Riali didn’t have anything to 
choose from, and neither did that vet 
going up the stairs to the employment 
agency. 

Slowly, painfully at first, all the an- 
ger left Tom Holden and in its place 
came regret. He shouldn't have talked 
to Katie that way. If he thought enough 
of her to marry her, he ought to think 
something of her side of the story. 

Maybe she was right. Maybe you 
had to wait and work and plan to get 
the good things out of life. It took a real 
girl to be willing to help a fellow make 


39 


something of himself—even if it meant 
years of waiting. 

Across the street Tom saw Johnson's 
Malt Shop. He stopped and stared at 
its sign as if he ought to know some- 
thing about that, too. 

All at once Tom Holden was run- 
ning across the street. He knew. They 
had a telephone in there. Maybe, if he 
put it just right, she would understand. 
Maybe she would even go to the movies 
with him tonight and he could tell her 
the plan he’d figured out make up his 
grades, and then go to some good school 
of architecture. A girl like Katie would 
be bound to understand! 

Besides, he knew at last what that 
empty feeling in his stomach was. He 
was hungry. He had a plan about that 
too. 





‘You Say you want PLAIDS? 
We bring you scads of PLAIDS! 


Every one of these handsome plaids is 
washable, colorfast, guaranteed not to 
shrink out of fit! 

You'll find big plaids, small plaids, glen 
plaids, tartan plaids, block plaids and 
checks. ALL tailored for easy action. ALL 
have the new Arafold collar—first sports 
shirt collar that really looks good with a 
tie. We'll be seein’ ye, lads, at yrrr Arrrrr- 
row dealer’s soon! Cluett, Peabody & Co., 


Inc. Arrow Shirts, Sports Shirts, 


Ties, 


Handkerchiefs, and Underwear. 
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, 
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Tips on Planning a 


Banner 


Book 


Bazaar 


By Louise Bates, librarian 


Riverdale (N. Y.) Neighborhood Scheol 


NYONE can run a Book Bazaar— 

and a successful one at that. River- 
dale Neighborhood School's fourth an- 
nual Bazaar last November sold almost 
fourteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
books, with only 156 children and their 
parents as customers. 

With a few basic organization steps 
to follow, your Book Bazaar can be 
equally as successful as ours. Using 
the helpful Book Bazaar Manual sup- 
plied by Scholastic Teacher, we dis- 
covered these requisites: A careful se- 
lection of the best books to be dis 
effective advertising of the 


systematic 


plaved; 
Bazaar; 
play of the books; an efficient, simple 
plan for ordering, mailing and _ billing; 
enthusiastic cooperation of all helpers; 
and a novel twist to the week-long pro- 
gram, such as an autographing party 


and attractive dis- 


Duvoisin’s chalk talk illustrations 
keep Book Bazoar visitors spellbound. 


Selecting their choice at Riverdale’s Bazaar. 


Step One in our planning was select- 
ing the books. We wanted 500, most 
of them children’s books, but some for 
adults too. We took our problem to 
Miss Pfeiffer at Young Books, one of 
many book shops that help schools 
and clubs run book sales. In short or- 
der we had compiled an excellent se- 
lection list. 

Next on the agenda was publicizing 
the program. Stirring up enthusiasm for 
the Bazaar in the weeks preceding the 
event helps a great deal towards its 
success. The school library made good 
use of the attractive posters supplied 
by the Children’s Book Council. An 
nouncements were sent to parents. To 
the many parents I know socially I 
sent a personal note, telling them what 
myself to all 

Book Week 


was planned. I invited 
parent meetings prior to 
and talked enthusiastically about the 
coming event. In this way both chil- 
dren and parents were prepared and 
waiting for the Bazaar 

Several days before Book Week the 
books arrived. Ten tables were 
set up in the gymnasium and each was 
labeled to indicate age level or subject 
matter of the books placed there. Our 
large signs read: (1) Kindergarten and 
First Grade; (2) Second and Third 
Grades; (3) Fourth and Fifth Grades; 
(4) Sixth Grade; 5 Adult; (6) 
Music, Plays, Poetry; (7) Sports and 
Mysteries; (8) Teen-age Books; (9) 
Cowboys, Indians, Horses 10) Re- 


long 


ligion. 

Here’s where the children help. I 
had put a slip of paper in each book, 
indicating which table it belonged on 
The sixth graders were eager helpers 


under the 
arrangement 


and soon had the books 
proper signs. Attractive 

of each table display soon put every- 
thing in order and the Book Bazaar 
was ready for action 

Class by class, the children came in 
to look at the books and make lists of 
the ones they wanted. These lists went 
home to parents to aid them in order- 
ing. Parents were staggered at the 
length of the lists, but most of them 
bought accordingly! Parents ordered 
and charged the books. Young Books 
did the mailing and billed the parents 
later. 

The novel touch to ow 
was an autographing party 
voisin, famous author and 
delighted his voung audience with a 
chalk talk and later autographed copies 
of his books. He was charming--and 
he sold more than $100 worth of his 
books for us! 

Mr. Duvoisin was brought to us by 
his publisher, Mrs. Lillian Bragdon of 
Alladin Books. Mrs. Bragdon_ intro- 
duced Mr. Duvoisin and gave a short 
book talk. Publishers willingly — co- 
operate in this make book 
fairs a success 

And so went our 1950 Book Bazaar 

the best we've had to date. This vear 
features to 


Book Week 
Roger Du- 
illustrator 


way to 


we will add a few new 
brighten the program. Each visitor will 
receive a door prize. Third grade girls 
are now making attractive felt book 
marks whic h will go to each customer. 

There are a few basic steps in or 
ganizing a Book Bazaar and unlimited 
opportunities for Bazaar “trimmings” 
to make the program fun and profitable 


for all 





supplies of good books. Choices for all ages and 


4 
Prepare for the winter (and Christmas) with ample | 
tastes in this section right through to page 41-T 3 

> 
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You CAN tell a boo 
by its cover! 


You can tell your classes what's between 
the covers of all important new books— 
and save precious time doing it—when you 


read the Herald Tribune BOOK REVIEW. 


Now available as a SEPARATE magazine! 





Many teachers have found the Herald Tribune Book 
REVIEW a time-saving short cut to knowing about new books 
an easy step to leading class discussions on cur- 
a sure guide to making 


in advance 
rent literature and current events 
the most of their investment of time and money in the books 
they read 

You'll also find the Book REVIEW good, stimulating 
reading. Each week, BooK REVIEW Editor Irita van Doren 
and many famous contributors present reviews of every im- 
portant new book you want to know about. Reviewers are 
experts in their respective fields, often famous writers in 
their own right 

The Book REVIEW is published as part of the Sunday 
New York Herald Tribune. But readers have found it sucha 
valuable guide that we are now offering the Book REVIEW 
as a separate magazine for a full year (52 exciting issues) 
at only $2.50. 

At this low price, the cost of your subscription will 
probably repay itself many times over during the year: the 
price of just one book you might regret having bought will 
ove than cover the subscription to America’s best and surest 


guide to good reading. 


230 W. 41st Street 
New York 18, WN. Y. 


Herald <akziee Tribune 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


O) Please start my subscription to the Herald Tribune Book 
Review at $2.50 a year. Check enclosed Please bill me 0 


C) Please send me details on the special Teacher-Classroom 


J 


Subscription Plan. 
Name 
School 
Addres 


City 


Herald <aeiiee Tribune 


Self-Portrait of a Devoted Patriot in Time of Crisix 


“Best Review in America” 


said Publisher's Adclub Award 


“Best...in presentation of criticism and news of 
books,’ was the considered judgment of the Pub- 
lisher’s Adclub Award judges this year. Here are 
some additional reasons for this award: 


Books for Boys and Girls 

—the only weekly column devoted to books for 
younger readers, authoritatively edited by Lovise S. 
Bechtel 


The Reader's Guide 

—where fascinating literary puzzlers are answered 
each week by May Lamberton Becker who replies 
to hundreds more from subscribers direct by mail. 


On the Books—On An Author 


—John K. Hutchens is your guide on a fascinating 
weekly tour through the world of book publishing. 


What America Is Reading 
—a reliable guide to each week's best-selling books 
across the nation. 


Special Issues 

The BOOK REVIEW is famous for its important spe- 
cial issues, which soon become literary keepsakes: 
the annual Author's Issue, with sparkling autobio- 
graphicol sketches by the leading authors of our 
day; the Children's Spring Book Festival, a wonder- 
ful issue devoted entirely to new children's books; 
the big Christmas Issue; the Season's preview in the 
Fall Book Week Issue, and many others. 


Cut out and mail 





this coupon—today! 





31-T 





BARNES SPORTS 
NOVELS 


for teen-age fans 


Stories for the whole family that 
pack all the wallop of big-time 
sports excitement and also play up 
the qualities of clean living, fair 
play, and true sportsmanship 


THE FOOTBALL 
GRAVY TRAIN 
By Frank O'Rourke 


exe 


t ! BONUS ROOKIE 
Need posters, book jackets, radio scripts, signatures, etc., for a Book Bazaar? By Frank O'Rourke 
Use coupon, p. 41-T to order your packet, with helpful Manual for promotion rhe exciting story 
nates 
$2.50 


CENTER COURT 


Bumper Book Harvest iti. Semen 


By HARDY FINCH 


poe the very voung. tor teen-agers A new career appears in fiction; gov 


and for adults, a goodly number of | ernment hunter, one who hunts de 
exciting new books have appeared on — structive animals for the government 
To After Marsh Temple graduates trom 
1 , By Frank O'Rourke 

aid vour Book Bazaar planning, to in high school, he bec 4 ‘ . 
t . ' The amazing inside story of the Phillies 
terest uu reluctant readers ind to hunter and has plenty ot excitement that takes you behind the scenes, into 
! ] the dressing rooms and dugout of last 
idd to vour own enjovment of the latest Sentinel in the Saddle, by Lioid and cre gpa iy ened $250 

lite rature here ire ¢ ipsule reviews Ju imita | mes Westminster Press 
THE TURNING POINT 
By Ed Fitzgerald 

This story of a clean-cut high school 


Ss, who has to de- 
in baseball and 


THE TEAM 


the scene within the past months 





mes a government 


1 


$2.50 
The Dodd Mead Career Book Phil 
Sterling, Sale gman, t ikes Phil thr yugh athlete, Marty err 
his initiation into a sales career get education will have specia 
Horse stories alwavs attract a wide res . nap os weet be f claging see 
reading indience Try Golden Palo $2.50 
mino, by Billy Warren (David Macka 
nu The Fire Raft, b rl 5 vith vou teen readers 
Brow $2.50 ] | 


1400) hog 


terest levels 


COLLEGE SLUGGER 
By Ed Fitzgerald 

ns who cheered the 

of Marty 

The Turn- 


> nN will wel- 
Di t new novel 


: FLASHING SPIKES 
5 Sase sCOTE rs nan By Frank O'Rourke 
t Wild Animals of the outhawes 4 aseba 


1 Wild Horses o 


t 


THE BIG OUT 
By Arnold Hano 


excit 


fa Range Horse 
Kit Wild Paiomino 


Prairi ) Stephen Holt trie 
From the World’s Largest 


tucky Derby Winner, by Isabel Me 
Lennan McMeekin. A good girls’ horse Publisher of Sport Books 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


storv is Dark Sunshine by Dorothy 4 
- 1 M A 
Lyons (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50 ibout 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 

















Top-notch 
scientific fact 
and fiction for 


all youngsters 


BOYS’ BOOK OF 
MODERN 
SCIENCE 
by S. M. JENNINGS 


Iustrated by 
I. N. STEINBERG 


This ts the first thoroughly 

ri omprehensiv e one-volume science 
encyclopedia for children ever 
published. Here is modern science 
in simple, non-technical language— 
more than 125 subjects in physics, 
chemistry, engineering and 
astronomy concisely defined and 
discussed—and completely 
illustrated! Today's children 

want to know all about nuclear 
fission, electron microscopes, diesel 
engines—and they'll appreciate 

the direct answers provided 

in this unique book. Complete, 
authoritative and easy to 
understand, it’s the only book of 

its kind. Even teachers don’t know 
all the answers, but the BOYS 
BOOK OF MODERN SCIENCE 
will give them a good head start! 
Clothbound, with 100 illustrations 
and a complete index $2.75 


BULLARD OF 
THE SPACE 
PATROL 


by MALCOLM JAMESON 


edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Andre Norton 


The science-fiction story of 
Commander John Bullard—tradition- 
breaker and tradition-maker of 
3900 A.D.—whose armadas waged 
grim war in the black night of 
outer space. Malcolm Jameson 
dean of science-fiction writers, 
writes with precision and 
imagination. John Bullard is a very 
human hero, whose adventures 
and misadventures will fascinate 


all readers $2.50 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2231 West 110th Street Ohio 


Cleveland 2 


1 crippled g rl who trains and rides a 


wild mare. Followers of Jack O'Brien's 
stories will be pleased to learn that his 
storv of Royal Red, a colt of the Royal 
Mounted, has been published posthu- 
mously by Winston, $2.50. 

In our round-up of books about dogs, 
we found The Real Book about Dogs, 
by Jane Sherman (Garden City, $1.25), 
re id breeds ot 
how to choose and train a dog; 
ize Dog Stories, edited by 
Thomas, 14 outstanding selections 
Grosset and Dunlap, 
Irish, by Ruth 
$2.50) 


dogs 
Tee n 


David 
} 


easv to bout 


t wuthors 

Luck of the 
Knight Doubleday 
ibout a boy ind his pedigreed Irish 
Windruff of Links Tor, by Jo 


Chipperfield Longmans 


uUnNOuUs 


$1); The 
Adams 


setter 
seph Ik 

Green, $3 
dog that grew up 
came back to the 

was born; Wolf-Eye, the 
Will Henry 


part shepher 


dealing with a shepherd 
finally 
farm on which he 


Bad One, by 


$2.50 


wild and 


Messner, a dog, 
1 and part wolf, that could 
not stay tame 

The re is The 
Village, by Annette 
$2 ibout a cross-country 
Jerrold and her brother 
lost 


Mystery of the Hidden 
Nelson 


iutomobile 


lurngren 


1 with Rusty 
Nick, that ends on the site of a 
Indian village iges 12 to 16 


triy 
ip 


code and a 


iarge 


\ map i message 
treasure mn i 
to make life exciting for Martin Gillis 
hero of Secret Stygian River, by Elbert 
M. Hoppenstedt Harcourt, Brace 
12 to 16. A thrilling west- 
with a forest fire 
the F. B. L, and a uranium 
mine is Mystery Mine, by Kenneth L 
Sinclair (Winston, $2.50 

Latest Stephen Meader story 
dozer, is about Bill (¢ 


who buys a 


cavern combine 


$2.50)—tor 
ern story mysterious 


strangers 


Bull 
rane, a_ high 


school gr iduate second 


hand tractor and builds up a contract 
nost insurmount 

Brace §2.50 
igainst the flood 
Pacific North- 
dramatized in Angry River, by 
Ids (Nelson, $2 It 


young 


ng business against al 
] 

ible odds Harcourt, 

The battle of 


waters Of a river in 


man 

the 

wes 

Dickson Reyvn 
1 


t} } 


s he « 


ilso 
iurtwarming tale of a 
veterinarian-farmer 
A hunt for pirate treasure in Florida 
wides plenty 
loor adventure in Sailor 
J. Pat Enright 
iges 10 to 14. The 
rds of the Calitornia abalone diver 
background of The Secret of 
Be ll by John Scott 
Mead, $2.50 
Dodd Mead 


iider bovs 


>) r ot rut 
Jim's Cave 


Dodd, Mead, 


langers and 


irs ago pl 


n the 
thre Undersea 
Douglas (Dodd 
ot the Boys Life 
Competition—for 

Good 
iy Greatest Day in Base hall 

nd Dunlap, $1 


t thrill-packed 


winner 
Prize 
+ 


teen-age sports stories are in 


Grosset 
1 notable collection 
lives 
ind 45 


Sports 


moments in the 
ibe Ruth, Joe DiMaggio, 
great players; Teen-Age 


x J. Chute, ar inthology 


Scribner 


books for young readers 


NS 


4 Patrick and the 


Golden Slippers 
by Katherine Milhous 


A beautiful new 

picture book by the 

winner of the 1950 

Caldecott Medal. The 

story builds up in a 

crescendo of color to 

the striking double 

pages in which Pat 

rick takes his place 

in Philadelphia’s 

Mummers’ Parade. A worthy successor 
to The Egg Tree Ages 6-9 $2.00 


AX MQ KY 


WGQ 


N 


Little Leo 
by Leo Politi 


A biographical pic 
ture book in full color 
by the author of Song of 
the Swallows—winner of 
the 1949 Caldecott 
Medal. Little Leo is Leo 

J Politi himself. The 
charming story tells what happened 
when he left his California ranch house 
and appeared in an Italian hill-village 
dressed as an Indian chief. Ages 5-8 $2 


Andrew Jackson 
An Initial Biography 


by Genevieve Foster 


\ 
\S 


The first complete life of Jackson 
for this age group. Two-color illustra 


tions Ages 8-12 $2.00 


Free and Easy 
The Story of a 
Narragansett Pacer 


by Fairfax Downey 


A horse story with a touch of ro 


mance Ages 10 and over $2.50 


By the top science 
fiction writer— 
Between Planets 
by Robert A. Heinlein 


The exhilarating adventures of an 
interplanetary “D.P.” Illustrated 
Older boys and girls 


WS 


$2.50 
at your bookseller 


« SCRIBNERS-; 











ig} in interest lu 


Dunlap $1 Goal Line 
Friend] 


Semmes §6 literature for Youth 
Peer wd te sng WESTMINSTER PRESS 


og! iphies ~ famous n near-famous 


Richard 


people mong ne\ ) r students 


requiring easy-to-read nateria ve 


recommend The Real 300 {bout 


George Washington Carver. by Harold The new hit by 


Co Garden Citv Books, $1.25), and 


The Real Book About Abraham Lin BETTY CAVANNA 


coln by Michael Gorhan Garden 


vorthy of examination 
Hudson's Bay, b ] M 





A gay romance set against the background of 
einen chee of Wiens Milena ? Williamsburg in the present day, and intro- 
one Noha sl The Panesnt Bia Willa ducing a young architect at work on the resto- 
prac es Reap i ads ration of this beautiful colonial town, a young 
2 es ssid hao ; actor who has a role in The Common Glory, 
of Gerber spent sal idoaies and a very modern young lady who learns 
oecens ) ter some very old-fashioned things about her heart. 
Rich in narrat tail is Cortez ¢ A can't-miss combination of people and setting 
Mexico, b mald me OTrow by the author of 7 teen-age bestsellers. 
$2.50). Giving a \ nd | ! ng High-school age, $2.50 





\ ewp mt o1 
Sword and the 


Leighton Hought 





ron t } 
MISeSs ) Ti 


vith teen-agers and ad ts. ‘ nigh a By a top writer of 





the West of th eal , centur A 
wels Jed Smith, courier, scout, and sports novels for boys 


trapper in Ohive Burts Jedediah Smith 


ity oa >? GOAL LINE STAND 


re : ; By DICK FRIENDLICH. The popular author of 
rin npsinnices Pivot MAN and WARRIOR ForwarbD writes another 

s s Company y swift and expert sports yarn, this one a story of 

Westmins Tes - ul al football, and of a feud between two brothers—one 
15-year-old vho spends a ro a coach and one a star player. 
Ages 12-17, $2.50 


t 


nantic sum 

Pattern for Love 
Berv] Williams, abor 
wh vants 


but finds romar 


leeping ied, ‘Goa a + 
Se eae A new kind of 


Finne\ Longmans 





t eCOMMe 





+ 


aspen Nene ee pa western adventure story 


re SENTINEL in 
te the SADDLE 


school year ends, Kay Ever By LLOID and JUANITA JONES. A 
ett Calls CQ, by Amelia Lobsenz (Var novel about a young man who joins the 
guard, $2.50 i pping story witl U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. A differ- ¢ 
thieves and a radio captu ent and exciting kind of “‘career”’ story 

Lonely Crusader, b with a wonderful outdoor flavor. A 
Smith (Whittlese House 3 - Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
hortened edition of the exceller Ages 11-16. $2.50 


phv of Florence Nightingale. Fas 


ogra 
gray 


cinating too, are The Young Marchesa At all bookstores 0: THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philodelphio 
aX 


bv Sheila Davis, a dramatic story of a 
] 2a 
] 




















voung marchesa who has many thril 














—/ 
A wonderful new 
Melendy* sequel 


( *'One of literature’s favorite 
families.“—Parents‘Magazine 


By ELIZABETH 
ENRIGHT ~ 





Spiderweb 
for Two 
A MELENDY MAZE 


Rao at ou 


wn 
s e . Book Re 

Spiderweb for Two: A Melendy Mare is 
ealistic, u ntrived and told wi th care 
free | that children love. Illus- 


trated hy rh 
ated Dy c 


e auth r $2 4 ) 
Other books about 
the Melendys — 
_ The Saturday - 


4 e Melendy 


Sa 1ay 


children who 
in exciting day 


The F oureery 
Mistake 


Adventures gulk await the Melen 
family when they ve to the 


Then There 
Were Five 


untry 


Thimble Summer 
Newbery Medal Winner 
t niddle-western fa 
/ authentic. Del ed me 
y Benét $2.75 


The Sea Is 
All Around 


an island off the 
$2.25 


RINEHART & CO., New York 16 


gis ami 


A young gil vi 
New Engla nd coast 








a 


} \\ illiam 


adventures while to regain 
her rightful heritage on the island 
f Malta in the late 18th century 
Dodd, Mead, $2.75 Behold Your 
Queen, by Gladys Malvern (Longmans 
Green, $2.50), about the lovable girl 
Esther of ancient Persia nd 
Biblical fame. The Golden Shadow, by 
Adele De I eeuw ind M iryjore Par idis 
Macmillan, $2.50 sh effects 
sudden wealth upon a family and 
torv of two ve 
he Civil War 


Ing trying 


7 en 


mwws the 


ung 


Adults 
I 


For 


1600s 


intende d 
Gt OLDEN nl I idults 
PALOMING 


rmetimes we 
uirselves decide 
when we will be 
sick and choose the 


1 1 
lise is¢ which Will 
Thus 


Arnold 


afflict us 
writes Dr 
A. Hutschnecker 
M.D.. in The Will 
well Co., $3.50 
iN ike ming cases 
nnportance 


seaside 


+} 
Ke 
s I reign 
hie 7 iste Wink 
| ni and Cnd 


Cowper should be 


nted to the literary reader 
Farrar, Straus, and Young have 
The Selected Letters of 


Cowper, edited and 


prese igain 


vublished 
intro 





New, exciting juniors 
from LONGMANS 








WINDRUFF OF LINKS TOR 


By JOSEPH E marefnknagsmtie 
— 7 sens story of a half-w 


Ilustrated by Helen 
Id dog 
aid to ke between 
the free wilderness 

experience’ 
Aveslijup $300 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN! 


By GLADYS MALVERN. Decora- 


tions by Corinne Malvern \ 


ON MY HONOR 


from The American Girl 
MARJORIE VETTER Dex 


Stories Selected 
edited by 
Day 


THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 


By CHRISTINE PRICE, with illustrations by the 
euthor, FREEDOM 4 new and contagiou 

nm fourteent nit yndon » the 

ff a young appren- 
ste Palace. Age 

$2.75 


THE STEADFAST HEART 


By MARY WOLFE a Jacket by Genia 
re v of two state ward 


ster 


$2.50 


WILD HORSES OF RAINROCK 


By WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH Decorotions by 
Ralph Ray, Jr. It tou D 7 
s crot 


At all bookstores 

idvice 

S ) and Libra 
at 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 








duced by Marl 


Truman Cap 
ge 


tiy 
this time 


| t 


ihe Care Oo 


Grass Harp. $2.7 


Brendan B 
volume Three Wi 


“oo 
Memory (Winston, $2.05), shows you Hl = Far the iittie tets— 


\A rt cal naste 


t 


techniques. Ilustrations ur neigh i 
ce SS A Reed Me 
Introduction bv James ] 4 ‘4 
picture of Kenneth Gould ( fe Re es 
editor-in-chi ie pict ‘, oe ay Stor e 
a r FES 
COMPILED BY THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ai Mianiiets ILLUSTRATED BY BARBARA COONEY 


| | ily “de as , ; 

York church rec | Ss an ord HEN its read aloud time—at bedtime, lap time, or just any- 
’ ) pub! 1 ! t . . ; : 
Unis Press 1b - time—here are delightful stories to make children from 2 to 
imaginative drama about prisoner a 6 laugh and to fill them with wonder. Written by favorite storytellers, 


who a m sa ii 4 they bring vividly alive special days, the city and country, pets, fam- 
ae eect at ilies, friends. /66 pages, 140 pictures $2.00 


h two children he created « sia FOP Father — 
prey ects) eer 
oes | Lucky Guy — 


By FRANK B. GILBRETH, Jr. 


outhor of Cheoper by the Dozen and Belles on Their Toes 


ne in the Southe 
The Singing Hills 
$3 There ] n 


_. lucky and happy story of a happy-go-lucky guy who had everything 

happen to him—in college, during the depression and the war—but who 
} tad 

hept laughing through it all. “Puts even more lustre on the bright shining 
t 


of Gilbreth humor Chicago Tribune. $3.00 
Ameri 


Ko the Amenvun Mammals is FOF Mother— Honeymoon 


Anou 

van T. Sanderson: Your Way to Popu Bt 

larity and Personal Powe Jumes @ For Seven 

Bender and Lee Graham in’ Makes ; 3) Alfred Toombs, author of Raising a Riot. All of the wonderfully happy 
Himself, | V. Gord Id The § things that can happen—when a father with three youngsters marries a 
World of Copernicus, b ngus & mother with two and they try ‘roughing it’ on a Maryland farm $3.00 


wv Books, Wadvortes und the Lion) FOF the library at home or school— 
Wane, dob ‘Ss | Great Thoughts of Great Americans 


Compiled by Constance Bridges. The most famous things written and spoken 
by such great Americans throughout history as Roosevelt, MacArthur, 


Mark Twain, Patrick Henry, Robert E. Lee, and over 190 others. A big, 
$350 


nprehensive anthology 


Sees ws Sues For parents and teen-agers— The 
a ceca Private Life of George Washington 


thlished in 1950 
Ghosts and ends wit! tha ] ; i Rufus Bellamy. The only available one-vohume biography of 
American—drawn from his private papers and diaries, bringing 


Death of a Salesn 
$5.00 


: » life his whole, fascinating story 
Scie . . ie 
r = —— Love = é b, A At all hookstores 
CAE II Thomas Y. Crowell 432 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


! 
vith detaile 
nake i home Ve 1e} itor 


found in Everyday Weather and Hou 














{dventure stories 
With a difference 





For Teen-Age Readers 
,, The Capture of 
the Golden 
Stallion 


By RUTHERFORD G 
MONTGOMERY 


Sama 
1 soMey the 'c 


eG 


A Long Way to Frisco 
By ALFRED rye 


plar t a ve 1400 es 

Jeff White, younc cuipe 
By LEW DIETZ 

Noods ~~ 


The Fire Raft 


By CARL D. LANE 


Mystery Trail 


also by CARL D. LANE 


Moonfleet 


By J. MEADE FALKNER 
| 





Wonderful reading for all ages 


TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 


By Maurice Dolbier 











HOW TO KNOW THE 
AMERICAN MAMMALS 


By Ivan T Sanderson 


« 


CIRCUS DOCTOR 


By J. Y. Henderson and Richard Taplinger 
PARENTS KEEP OUT 
k , ‘ ‘ 


By Ogden Nash 
A se 


ft all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY~ BOSTON 











sce eee Whtoey Hee 


m Bendick BOOKS 
s and Their Stories irroll FOR CLASSROOM CIRCULATION 
und M ire es ‘ 
‘i ~ 


= 


DOWN THE ROAD 
bly eee 


“THE CAT THAT. 
=. Lard oeeteee, 


Living By FRANCES FROST. A homeless kitten fin‘ 
iH 


N. J. Berrill 
Vie 


ALL 
AROUND 
YOU 


by JEANNE BENDICK 
I ibv GlennO B 


f Educat ar 
RISTINE SILBERT 


BOZERS ~ cousins 


EVERYDAY WEATHER 
oe ~— IT =e 


ae — page re ee a 


LONELY 
CRUSADER 


4 
ceciht ene SMITH. A ‘ 


WAYS TO IMPROVE. 
YOUR PERSONALITY 


VIRGINIA BAILARD & RUTH STRANG 
trated Jane Olive Pe t t 


"Sh a , Send for our Graded List Catalogue of junior 
\\ Karl "Ho books, grouped according to grades 
itt irl Iz 


nl inesiak eae Wh. i WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


330 w 42nd St 


-ronouncing Dictionary of Shakespear 
ean Names by Thee 


ia York 18 
<lora Irvine ($1); 








Good reading 
for young ,, 
b 


Fall, 1951 


POEMS FOR wife 


RED LETTER DAYS 

by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 

A collection of more than 275 poems for 
days we celebrate. Also lyrics for states’ 
songs. By the author of ‘‘One Thousand 
Poems for Children."’ Illustrated by Guy 
Fry. All ages October, $3.50 


RAGAMUFFIN ALLEY 
by Dorothy Gilman Butters 
A gay story of a quaint street, of unusual 
people and their venture with a puppet 
theater. By the author of ‘Enchanted 
Caravan.’ A junior novel. Ages 14-18. 
September, $2.50 


KETCH DOG 

by Margaret Phelps 
A boy, a dog, and a ranch in Arizona - 
plus lots of adventure by the author of 
“Gard and Golden Boy.” Illus. by Evelyn 
Copelman. Ages 9-13. September, $2.50 


COPPER’S CHANCE 
by Jane S. McIlvaine 
An authentic picture of horse shows, fox 
hunts, and romance. By the author of 
“Front Page for Jennifer."’ Illus. by 
Paul Brown. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. Ages 12-16 October, $2.50 


GRAY LINE AND GOLD 
by R. G. Emery 


Good football and character building for 
all those who enjoyed ‘Warren of West 
Point.” Ages 12-16 October, $2.50 


INSIDE TACKLE 
by Joe Archibald 
The author of “Hold That Line!" has 
written another fast-moving, action- 
packed football story. Ages 12-16. 
October, $2.50 


Spring, 1951 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD 


by Jessica Lyon 
A junior novel for ages 14-18. 


CATCHPENNY STREET 
by Elizabeth Headley 
For teen-age girls $2.50 


CLUTCH HITTER 
by Richard Wayne 
For boys 12-16. $2.50 


PATTERN for PERSONALITY 
by Judith Unger Scott 


Illus. by Ruth K. Macrae. Girls 12-16 
$2.50 


$2.50 





MACRAE SMITH CO. 
Philadelphia 2 





Outline History of English Literature 
Vol. I, to Drvden $1.50 Vol. Ul 
Since Milton ($1.50)—both by William 
B. Otis and Morriss H. Needleman; 
Dictionary of English Literature, re- 
($1.25). by Homer Watt; Outline 
Literature, by 
Barthelow V. Crawford, Alexander C 
Kern, and Morriss H. Needleman 
($1.25); Principles and Practice of 
English Grammar ($1.25) by George 
O. Curme; An Outline of the Best 
Methods of Study ($1) by Samuel 
Smith, Louis Shores, and Robert Brit 
tain. All are excellent. 

One of the outstanding modern en 
cyclopedias complete in one volume is 
The Columbia Encyclopedia, which 
appeared almost a year ago under the 
imprint of the University 
Press ($28.50) 

A large, detailed dictionary with a 
modern viewpoint is the new Webster's 
New World Dictionary of the American 
Language, encyclopedic edition (World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $22). 
This work of 211 
pages is the culmination of ten years’ 
writing, and editing 
than 90 trained 
editors, consultants, 
and associates. All of the 1249 
illustrations, the 143 

additional pages 
illustrations were drawn especially for 


vised 


History of American 


Columbia 


new two-volume 


work in research 
staff of 


lexicographers, 


by a more 

indi- 
profile 
of color 


vidual 


maps, and 


this dictionary 
Emphasis throughout is on the 

contemporary 

American point of 

view. The 142,000 

definitions are 

simple and precise. 

There is no skimp- 

ing on text when 

words are needed 

to make a mean- 


Related 
plurals, 


ing clear 
words 
tenses, etc., are 
spelled out with main entries 

Amer- 
vaniants 


“general 
regional and foreign 

The etvmologies are full and 
reflecting the 


Pronunciations are 
ican” 
are noted 
up-to-date. New words 
rapid advances in social and physical 
sciences, have been included 

In addition to the dictionary proper, 
the 386-page encyclopedic section in 
cludes full texts of the Charter of the 
United Nations, United State Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence, 
a dic tionary of svnonyvms and antonyms, 
common given names, 1950 census fig 


ures in detail, and other information 


? 
The atlas section contains new, full 


} 


color maps of the world. 
For the Very Young 


he 


outstanding bo« 


One of the ks on t 
fall list is Munro Le if's Geography Can 
Be Fun (J. B. Lippincott, $2 t really 


| 





andmark 


BOOKS 


The most popular books for 
boys and girls in years— 
because children love to read 
about American history 


this new exciting 50 
way. 10 new titles $ 

now available. Each i 
Prehistoric America. By Anne Tenny 
Wurte. Illustrated by aALDREN WATSON 
The Vikings. By Exvizanetn 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 
The Santo Fe Trail. By Samure Hopkins 
ApamMs. Illustrated by LEE J. AMES 

The Story of the U. S$. Marines. By 
Georce Hunt. Illustrated by CHARLES 
MAZOUJIAN 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition. By Rich- 
arp L. Nevusercenr. Illustrated by winoip 
REISS 

The Monitor and the Merrimac. By 
Frercuen Pratt. Illustrated by joun 
O'HARA COSGRAYVE I 

The Explorations of Pere Marquette. By 
Jim Kyexcaarp. Illustrated by sTEPHEN 
VOORHIES 

The Panama Cancel. By Rowentr Consi- 
pine. Illustrated by FRITZ KREDEL 

The Pirate Lafitte and the Battie of New 
Orleans. By Rosert TALvanrT. Illustrated 
by JOHN CHASE 

Custer's Lest Stend. By Quentin Revy- 
Notps. Illustrated by FREDERICK T. CHAP- 
MAN 


JANEWAY 





Other good RANDOM HOUSE 
books for children 


STRONG WINGS 


By MABEL. L. ROBINSON. Three young 
people, marooned after the summer sea- 
son in a Maine village, face unaccustomed 
problems with laughter and with strength 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection, Ilus- 
trated by LYND WARD 

For older girls. $2.75 


UNWILLING PIRATE 


By WEST LATHROP. The adventures of 
a lad who was forced to serve as a cabin 
boy aboard an infamous pirate brig in the 
West Indies. A Junior Literary Guild Se- 
lection. INustrated by EDGARD CIRLIN 
Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


SKATING SHOES 


By NOEL STREATFEILD. A captivating 
shy English girl's love for ice- 

y the author of the well- 

books. IMustrated by nicu- 

ARD FLOETHE Ages 10 to 14 $2.75 
~~ 
toe 


RANDOM HOUSE 


ai a 
CNaar 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

















top-notch books for 
your school BOOK FAIR 


BETTY CORNELL'S 
GLAMOUR GUIDE FOR TEENS 


Illustrated by Abbi Demarow * “I made myself 
over from a chubby little high-school girl into a full 
fledged model The purpose of my book is to 
help you teen-agers in making the most of your 
teen-age girl will read this sensible 


2.95 


selves.” Every 


guide 


PHOTOGRAPHY (samme 
FOR TEEN-AGERS | & . 
By Lucile Robertson Marshall o> ‘ 

\ Sig 


* This handbook ts 
the first written specifically for 

6 le 
simply and completely = 
PARTIES ON A BUDGET 


A complete party book ex 


efficient 


teen-age camera fans — covers 
all phases of photography 
$2.95 


By Lowise Price Bell + 
designed to help the average person give 
imaginative and successful parties — easily 
A must for club, school, church 
2.95 


pressly 
exciting 
and mexpensively 


and home entertainment 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
DEVELOP SUCCESSFULLY 


By B. Von Haller Gilmer, Ph.D. * 
and different — a handbook covering child behavior 
from birth to the tenth year with practical questions 
and practical answers arranged for quick easy refer 
Professional advice in « 

$3.95 


Absolutely new 


ence to everyday problems 


MOTHER 

AND QUEEN 

The Story of Queen Mary 
By Marion Crawford, author of 


The Little Princesses * The 


story of « 


common-sense style 


whole, 
Queen who is one of the great 


intimate 


women of our time —told by 
the governess of the 
English princesses. A definitive 
vividly 

$3.50 


former 


work — engrossing, 


written 


U.S.A.: THE PERMANENT 
REVOLUTION 


By the editors of FORTUNE, with the collaboration 
of Russell W 
ing of the wonderful and unique American Propo 
The 


and exciting 


Davenport * The fundamental mean 


sitton crucial story of our time — made simple 
Essential reading for everyone 


$3.73 


GARDEN IN YOUR WINDOW 


By Jean Hersey * 


On an iMexpensive pastime — everything you need to 


clear 


An engaging, practical discourse 


krow to succeed im this diverting hobby 
$3.50 IMlustrated 


FIRST ON THE ROPE 


By R. Frison-Roche * 
Alpine life is moving, enthralling, entirely authentic 


This great modern classic of 


The story of a guide's dangerous life, it deals with 
universal values — is fast becoming one of the most 


popular novel in high schools $2.75 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth New York 11, N.Y 


Avenue 


Ws mingst ve seven 
} 
ranhy 
graphy in pr 


Inter 


up 
fundamer 
language 


tures and 


is SO high that the 


idult learn a 


nating subject 
b LU rks 


sent to 


just | 
Grosset and Dunlap 
Book of Real Locomotives 


1 illustrations rf 


een 
$l each: The 
with mam 
locomotives 
lor pull-out pictures three fe 
Mowgli. the Jungle Boy—from 
Jungle Book—colortullv illus 
nd The Big Book of Indians 
detail pictures yo man 
Ind in life 
our oungsters 
lives of great artis 
Publishers’ seri 
raphies SI ea 
t ar children from ages 
12. Now re id ire The Bird 
Story of Leonardo Da Vinci 
the Giant—the Story of 
The Magic Painter 
ind The Man Who 
Sun (Van Gogh 
ilso is Sea Animals 
Them. ninth in the 
Amy Hogeboom. As 


the preceding books. a picture and 


man—the 
Vike and 
Michelangelo 
Rembrandt 
Painted the 
For 
and Hou 


l 
excetien 


ning artists 


to Drau 


t series by 


wout the animal are 


} 


given first 
to-follow 


directions 


rv-step, easy 


spec ific 


p 
vith 
$1.75 
books 
horses that we 


The 


t and 


Vanguard 
One of tl 


Press 


it rest 


! cow 


tbout 
} 


I 
DOVS have seen in 


and His 
$2.75 


pictures 


ind 
sorme ine s 
Horse ( 
It has 
and text that ve 
vould like to know about 
shooting Irons sarcle 


lude 


lated subjec ts 


Cowboy 
Dunlap 
+} 


hing m 


sTOSSE 
ilmost every 


mingsters ind oldsters 


range riding 


les ind bridles 


ranching ind) oman ther re 


Have vou seen the new attractive 
5-cent Wonder Books for voung chil 
ren? Here are titles that will 
tl readers: The Play 
The Brave Little Shovel 
Jolly Brothers: Bambi's Chil 
Giraffe Who Went to 
Copycat Colt; Adventures 
in Wonderland 


> 
d some 
i ning 


Dog 4 


entertain 
ful Little 
The Five 
dre n The 
Sc hool The 
from the Origin il Alice 


Self-Improv ement Books 


Ne \ I il il is Working Won 
with Words Wilfred Womers 
Dutton, $3.50 


} 
thre nechanics 


ler 
ders 


use of language, melod 


nemorization speec } 
i | hnique 


' 


eight to Ll, here 

we six new attractive Aladdin Books 
The Surprising Summer, by Christine 
Noble Govan, which is about the ex 
g experier and Jenny 


Polly 
41-1 


mice 


great 





DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


The Story of 


The Totem Pole 
By RUTH BRINDZE, 
author of The Gulf 
Stream and The 
Story of Our Cal- 
endar. Illustrated in 
four colors by Yeffe 
Kimball 
Ages a] 


Mary McLeod Bethune 

By CATHERINE OWENS 
PEARE, author of Mahatma 
Gandhi, ete. The inspiring bieg 
raphy of a truly great woman 

a Negro of remarkable faith and 
indestructible spirit who has be 
come one of America’s leading 
educators. Ages 12 up 76 


up $2.50 


$2.75 


Stories of Our 


American Patriotic Songs 
By DR. JOHN H. LYONS. A re 
issue by popular demand. The 
story behind our national songs, 
with illustrations, words an 
music. Ages & up. $2.75 


$2.75 

Cue For Treason 
By GEOFFREY TREASE. A 
rousing story of Elizabethan 
England—in which Shakespeare 
plays a leading part. Illustrated 
by L. F. Grant 
Ages 12 up. 

At al: bookstores 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 


424 Madison Ave, New York 17 


$2.75 








| J | 
WILD HORSES of the RIO GRANDE 
by George Cory Franklin 
True stories by a cowboy 
who lived them and knew 
the devil horse Diablo, the 
colt Baden who fought a 
stallion for his mother’s free 
other 
$2.75 


THE SWORD and the COMPASS 
The Far Flung Adventures 
of Captain John Smith 
1ret Leighton 


—=Two books with=— 


a lot of KICK. 


dozen 


This biogra; y reads like a 
novel and s of a soldier 
of fortune s into slavery 
of adventures in the James 
town colony where John 
Smith narrowly misses 
death at the is of Indians 
and is accused of mutiny 

$2.75 
bee 








Know Your Booklists with These 
Ready References 


By LAVINIA DOBLER 


Librarian, Scholastic Magazines 


a 


} SWOLLWLOND \ 
A¥WNO1L1G \ 
VIQIAOVIAIN 


{\ 


Bulletin l] 
) libre irl 1 1 ) YT he Is 

Another book t s The Lin 
oln Library of Essential Information 
Frontier Press lescribed as an up 
h 


to-date manual for daily referenc I 
’ Reader's Encyclopedia, edited by Wil 
necessal i >a fe liam Rose Benet Thomas Y. ¢ 


erence books in » hor e-! 1945 has helpful material on 


ference shelf t ! I iterature and arts 


investment of les I Thi ve An atlas is necessat i » hore 


family thousands of fac I Goode’s School Atlas, Sth edition, 1950 


formation Rand MeNallh ind Hammond's 

\ good lictionar ne Many Library World Atlas 1950 both con 
preter Webster's New Collegiate Dic tain idequate maps at the reasonable 
tionary, 1951 c.. & < Merriam Co., price of $5. Most recent is the Ameri 
thin paper $5 Subscription Books an Oxford Atlas, 1951, (Oxtord Uni 


Bulletin. recommends it versity Press 


hool fice library.” hi rter- Often a teacher or librarian is asked 

lletin i reliab guide I recommend an encyclopedia for use 
independent reviev } in the home. There are a number 

pared by the Committee on Subscription — useful encyclopedias for young people 

Books o American Library Asso ncluding Book of Knowledge, Britan 

ciation Other vwople preter the nica Junior, Compton's Pictured Ency 


American College Dictionary ( Random lopedia, Richard’s Topical) Encyclo 
House 7 the Thorndtke-Barnhart pedia and World Book. More « mp le te 


Comprehensive De sk Dictionary (Dou ind) more profound works include 


I 

bledav & Co Americana, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
The World Almana ! Boo ind New International, Three cardinal 

Facts, 1951, published annual I points, which Mudge in Guide 

New York World-Telegram and Sun rence Books points 

makes a hand 

paper $1 If Dad 


& 
One book 


of information in 1eTS ’ 
bia Encyclopedia 5 Colun lil ian : (Turn pag 
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Valiant 


IN THE DAYS OF 
KING ARTHUR 


By Harold Foster, with Max Trell 


s the impetuous young Prince battles 
A his way toward knighthood, readers 
travel in one of history's most colorful 
eras—alive with dragons, ogres and dun 
zeons. famed knights like Launcelot, Ga- 
wain, Tristram, the treacherous Morgan Le 
Fey; Thagnar and his Viking sea hordes; 
and the lovely damsel Ilene. Completely il- 
lustrated with unequalled pen drawings 
that are absolutely authentic down to the 
last detail. Max Trell’s vivid text flows 
swiftly to a tense climax. An unforgettable 
adventure of a ime when each man fought 
alone for his honor—and his life $2.75 


Inmortal 
Pirate 


THE LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


By Marguertie Eyer Wilbur. This histori- 
cally accurate, ficuonalized story of the 
Elizabethan sea wolf is a dramauc journey 
into sixteenth-century England. Here are 
Drake's famous voyages and triumphs, 
Flizabeth’s fambovant rule of her empire, 
he intrigues of religious fanatics, the 
greed and jealousies of shrewd politicians 

1 thrilling biography of the dashing 


pirate who made history every day. $3.75 


Cap Mossman 


LAST OF THE GREAT COWMEN 


By Frazier Hunt. Ulustrated by Ross Santee. 
The an n aga « wreat cowman. As 

lal trouble shooter 
for ige combines, founder of the famed 
Arizona Rangers and master of great 
ranches, Burt Mossman inhabited a raw 
western world of horse thieves and cattle 
1 desperation. Ross 


rustlers, treachery anc 
Santee’s sketches are spiced with the rom- 


flanger of this epic $ 


HASTINGS HOUSE, Puatisuers 


41 East 50th Street, New York 22 


ance and 


cHYHyHyHyHYyHxyHYyHyH 
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in oe '| BOOKS —for Parents, 
TA JET. sects tor Seve ond Okie | For Cots { collection for Flenentoy | Teachers, and Young People 


125 SE aes ' cra hese ney Nat f TALKS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
t erican | rv Association ational 

AND c- ee ANDRE DUG ! tion ssociatior ssociation to By HOMER LANE. Insight into the prob- 

} ‘ 1¢ er yer ems of childhood by a great educator 
a 7 § ’ ae aa $2.75 

. rs ot tlis nam Braley snow THE STORK DIDN’T BRING YOU 
TRY IT ’ ft lition in Library By LOIS PEMBERTON. “The book on teen- 

HERB and DEE SWEET ear ty Wat . rot ? ize sex educat ] 





n for w I i nm 
— ave been prayit Saturda 1y Revieu 
v Ruth of Literature $2.75 


West 
eg ed &. ; a Ray? 1951. More vl THE PROBLEM FAMILY 
a , : : . - " By A.S. NEILL A nvestigation of iman 
FROSTY SNOW ind stor vin} elat A Child's Bill of Rights 
ISOBEL HARRIS t ttle tor Hct t mz yt $2.75 
Frost , t several thor 1 books with analvt A READER FOR WRITERS 
iNustrate Leslie ATED By WILLIAM TARG. Anthology the 


Lane & A . . A $1 u Bde eo gig ibject of authorship with selectior 


PONG CHOOLIE, ‘You RASCAL! sR te eal” sper — from 27 author $3.50 
tion for ! | Incat 3 At your bookstore, or order direct from 


Lucy samosas 


DON CROCKETT “A Koreal t lition, $1 HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC. 


a , a Junior Booklist of ¢ dar i 8 West 13 Street New York 11, N. Y 











SMOKE OVER SKYGAK = ane eat aba i eitene am 
t ee Quality Cloth Picture Books 


KENNETH GILBERT : . 5 
D B Ar ex iss t- ents SAFE: Fast colors on soft muslin! 


Washable — Chewable — Lovable 
( ff hi Ge “a 

BOB CLIFTON, wong Crusader 

E bock noows \ : 

arn. , 

Age l 

"MEPHISTO WALTZ 


ANN M — 
I 


i yea 


i | Gir ae , 7d nt $1.25 ea. Same titles 
B ; ject Inde s for Intermediate foam-rubber s d animal attached k 


HENRY HOLT & CO. Grades ) ed loise Ru md | § PEGGY CLOTH-BOOKS, INC ii 


257 FOURTH AVE. N. Y. 10 litio rican Librar ssociation. | 109 Worh St New York 13, N. Y 








. 
> 
> 





° ‘ Teaches elementary sewing 
For School Libraries wows and mins ome") 
Good reading .. . in sturdy cloth CHILD’S BOOK OF 


For High School 


bindings . . . at reasonable prices ; ym r a 
asic Book Collection for High Schools 4 S E W IN G 


led by joint mimittes rt a NI \ by Jane Chapman 
wirman. L990, S2 











Basie stitches, easy to use materials. 


THE GOLDEN va ” - mg st - en simple projects, child ean read and 
onnnguendl z a ' - : ns or ‘ ie follow herself, a to teach- 

mM SCACHETS OF oe : ” ers. Copy sent on approval. $1.50 in 
l y board, $2.50 in buekram. 


Buty WARREN, ‘- ? . » Pe ‘A ; a A nee Ik 
7 “eabianigs Seebioseee pam GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
Ame shana accom scan tape Sl ith 201 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE PICTURE STORY eng, ais Seematenaee: Seam, Hae ae TEACHERS 
OF NORWAY ia a All your students have use for a good 
ROERING. AY A sini oa ane leadi ; : at har dese — . 2a pencil . . . how delighted they will be 
es. I ‘ ges 8-12.) east ai ae 1947 to get them free. MOTHERSILL’S for 

TRAVEL SICKNESS, used half a cen 


esate BEAR’ rs PICNIC t Al 1 nerican Library tury, will be pleased to send you a 
y KATHARINE WOOD t aid -, | MOTHERSILL’S pencil for each of your 














“50 pI = ¢ 15 "4 “he Scent an pupils. Mail us your name and address 
for a free supply . . . and give your stu- 


HOME AT LAST ee es Sees eer ee ae 
: tal dents a surprise. 


, lary I lta 

cr Ovsood  MOTHERSILL'S Satear'T',% 
ws. Pamphlet, 25 coat MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
THE PUNDIT AND THE PLAYER tandard Catalog xh School AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 
By CHARLES NORMAN Hlu ted by BRUNO Ria atinnkeil 2 Naan ae Se or teed 
FROST. The D n al . 


Ga ck Ages l4u "$2.75 


David McKay COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Pork Ave. New York 17, N.Y rents; most recet ept., 1951. Pri es SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
it 1 6 Kearsarge St Los Angeles 49, Calif 


B GLORIA HOFFMAN 
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Bumper Book Harvest 


Continued from page 38-1 


$995 


Johnny 


ru ibout 


The Golden Root, b 


—s +} fon 
$1.75 ie tale of 


ins a 


yuntain famil ind their 


] iweng root 

new nature 

Spider, by Mat Adrian 
Written for the 


tall 
ells 


Among the 
Garden 
House, $2 
to-mine age group hu n 
facts about the life and work 
the garden spider. Another Holiday 
muse book Hop Skip and Fly $2 


Irme ngarcde 


sting 


reader 


den to 


A 1 1 
Eberle, takes the 


ge seven to 1] into tl 


ly 


we ar 

garter snakes, bats, frogs 
‘ Th] 

other small living things 


Intimate 
many 
Herbert Zim’s latest scien 
book is The Great Whales 
$2 Again Dr. Zim has « 


thing 


e pK 
Mor 
reated 
that everv \ ind 


ai 
WHI enjoy 


How do 


mtribute to life 


} Chis question is wWis\ ] 
Let Them Live. by Doroth 
Macmillar The 


inilmais ¢ 


iS ‘red 


than 
from the 


hipmunks 


in sister Weem ro 
The Jungle Twins } 


oward-MeCat 


( hipmunk Is 


BETWEEN 
a 


by Robert A Hemlen 


ed 


Is Thunde r 


i ruff 


grouse 


eadei 
Merrill, as 
editor o 
Scholastic Maga 
zines, has written Henry. the Hand 
Mouse ( McCann 
i delightful tale Henr\ 
i small vre\ MOUSE who 
} 


lown the 


painted oward 


ibout 
somersaulted elevator cable 
ind found many interesting people in 
in eight-story apartment house. Clever 
ly illustrated by Ronni Tolbert 
An outstanding collection of 
inimals fish ind 


Wild Life 


Furman 


stories 
birds is 
Stories 
Lantern 


wild 
Young Re ade rs” 
edited by A. I 
Press, $2.50 For ages seven to 1] 

A skunk is the subject of Smoke 
Above the Lane, by Meindert De Jong 
Harper, $1.75). What happens 
i little skunk from 


voods with a 


ibout 


WW hen 
the 
ind ap- 
Labor 


highlights 


stravs awa\ 


friendly tramp 
time tor a 
of the 
ft 


In a town In 


pal ude IS me 
his fascinating stor ages SIX 
n 
Peter the Stork. by ° 
goun Macmillan, $2.25 
it Danish girl wh vished to have a 


stork as i pet 


ibout 
Finalh her wish comes 
ind she has Thar enyoys ible 


t} 


true 


times with lis faithful companion 


iges eight to 12 

Switzer] 
Tuck, the st i are 
Alfred Coward-MeCann 
$2.50 is born in the Al 
that 


lite is an eventful one 


ind is ’ background 


} 


STOW 


from 
Astronomy for the 

to ll is 

You Among the Stars. bv Herman and 

Nina Schneider Young Scott Books 

$2.25). Clearly and simpl 

ire the exp] 


seven made possible 


1 pictures 
In | i 


ind text wnations for such 


Continued on page 48-1 


Director, BOOK BAZAAR Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your packet of 


Book Bozaar 


materials (manual included 


enclosing $1 to cover costs of assembling, printing, and mailing 


Please send me just your 
NAME 

POSITION 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


city 


Book Bazaor Manual (25 


cents enclosed 
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Four new volumes in the 
immensely popular CHILDHOOD 
OF FAMOUS AMERICANS Series 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER: 
Leather Stocking Boy 


By Gert le Hecke Winders 


JULIETTE LOW: 
Girl Scout 
Hele Boyd H 


LUCRETIA MOTT: 
Girl of Old Nantucket 


By Constance Buel Burnett 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT: 
Boys With Wings 
By Augusta Stevenson 


Perennial Favorites 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Augusta Steven- 
son ® ABIGAIL ADAMS: A GIRL OF COLONIAL 
DAYS, Jean Brown Wagoner @ ALEC HAMIL 
TON: THE LITTLE LION, Helen Boyd Higgins ¢ 
ALECK BELL: INGENIOUS BOY, Mabe! Cleland 
Widdemer ® AMELIA EARHART: KANSAS GIRL, 
Jane Moore Howe ® ANDY JACKSON: BOY 
SOLDIER, Augusta Stevenson @¢ ANTHONY 
WAYNE: DARING BOY, Augusta Stevenson * 
BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER'S BOY, Augusta Ste 
BIRD GIRL, SACAGAWEA, Flora 
Warren Seymour @ BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: 
AMBITIOUS BOY, Augusta Stevenson @ BOY 
OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, Helen Aibee 
Monsell @ BUFFALO BILL: BOY OF THE PLAINS, 
Augusta Stevenson @ CLARA BARTON: GIRL 
NURSE, Augusta Stevenson ® DANIEL BOONE: 
BOY HUNTER, Augusta Stevenson @¢ DAVID 
FARRAGUT: BOY MIDSHIPMAN, Laura Long * 
DAVY CROCKETT: YOUNG RIFLEMAN, Ailee: 
Parks ® DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Helen 
Albee Monsell @ ELI WHITNEY: BOY MECHANIC, 
Dorothea J. Snow ® FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, 
BOY OF THE FOUR FREEDOMS, Ann Weil * 
GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Augusta Ste 
® GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, 
Augusta Stevenson ® HARRIET BEECHER STOWE: 
CONNECTICUT GIRL, Mabe! Cleland Widdeme 
* HENRY CLAY: MILL BOY OF THE SLASHES, 
Helen Albee Monsell © HOOSIER BOY: JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY, Minnie Belle Mitchell © JANE 
ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, Jean Brow: 
Wagoner @ JOHN MARSHALL: BOY OF YOUNG 
AMERICA, Helen Albee Monsell * JOHN PAUL 
JONES: SALT-WATER BOY, Dorothea J. Snow @ 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Ann Weil 
e JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW 
YORK, Jean Brown Wagoner @ KIT CARSON: 
BOY TRAPPER, Augusta Stevenson @¢ Lou 
GEHRIG: BOY OF THE SAND LOTS, Guernse) 
Van Riper, Jr. © LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF 
OLD BOSTON, Jean Brown Wagoner © LUTHER 
BURBANK: BOY WIZARD, Olive W. Burt ¢ 
MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, Mirian 

Mason @® MARTHA WASHINGTON: GIRL OF 
OLD VIRGINIA, Jean Brown Wagoner ® MARY 
MAPES DODGE: JOLLY GIRL, Miriam E. Mason 
® MERIWETHER LEWIS: BOY EXPLORER, Cha: 
lotta M. Bebenroth @ MYLES STANDISH: AD- 
VENTUROUS BOY, Augusta Stevenson © OLIVER 
HAZARD PERRY: BOY OF THE SEA, Laura Lon: 
© PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, Augusta 
Stevenson ©@ PETER STUYVESANT: BOY WITH 
WOODEN SHOES, Mabe! Cleland Widdemer ¢ 
POCAHONTAS: BRAVE GIRL, Flora Warren Sey 
® ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, 
Viarguerite Henry ® SAM HOUSTON: BOY 
CHIEFTAIN, Augusta Stevenson © STEPHEN 
FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Helen Boyd Higgins ¢ 
TOM EDISON: BOY INVENTOR, Sue Gutnridge 
© YOM JEFFERSON: A BOY OF COLONIAL DAYS, 
Helen Albee Monsell ¢ U. S. GRANT: YOUNG 
HORSEMAN, Aucusta S * WASHING- 
TON IRVING: BOY OF OLD NEW YORK, Mabei 
Cleland Widdemer *® WILL ROGERS: YOUNG 
COWBOY, Gu *y Van Riper, Jr. © WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON: YOUNG TIPPECANOE, How 
ard Peckhé *® WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY 
BOY, Miriam E. Mason ® WOODROW WILSON: 
BOY PRESIDENT, Helen Albee Monsell ¢ 
YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Miriam 
E. Mason ® YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACK- 
SON, Helen Albee Monsell. 

For boys and girls 6 to 12 
Each volume $1.75 


BOBBS-MERRILL 
Indianapolis & New York 


venson @ 


vensor 


evenson 











“FLYING 


By CLARA M. SODKE 


Sociol Studies Teacher 


HS, Wausau, Wis 


Onsen 


For taking 
fascinating 


$25 Travel 


to Miss Clara Sodke 
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What Businessmen Expect 1 kill 
lamental Skills 


Continued from page 161 1 
a‘ Most of tl I ! reading, writing, and speaking: and 


oO e businessmen answering | 


' ' 


| 
but stead 


i 
secondary school education loy 1 e fun 


Professor McAllist Ss questions were r grounding in literature 


d with fixing blame. Most 


John N. MceDonne 
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mducts 


; +} 
recogmize Tit 


ier’s role The 
lish th iining off 
rtunity for a new 


between 
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in SOUTH AFRICA! 


CONTRAST is the keynote of your visit to South 

Africa... for here you'll be amazed at the constant 

interplay between modern comfort-convenience 

and the exotic customs and lore of age-old origins... 

let your travel agent explain how easily you may 

roam this ancient-modern land, see its great cities 

and its magnificent scenery, its fascinating tribal 

life and game sanctuaries. Literature on South Africa 

may be obtained from Your Travel Agent satour 
..or write Dept. F, South African 


Tourist Corporation. 


Swuith African Tourist 


CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
VICTORIA FALLS 
Twice the height 
of Niagara 











“TOURS PLANNED 


FOR 


CULTURAL VALUES’ 


the slogan that has 
identified INTERCOLLEGIATE 
POURS 1919 but it is 


statement of definite polices 


Is not onls 


also 
The 
make 


member to 


“nce 


travel programs as planned 


it possible for a tour 


widen his herizon. teach- 


ing 


whole 


improve 








technique and revivify his 


intellectual and = emetional 


life on a higher plane. 


LEADERSHIP 


Highest) standard of leadership 
under American College Professors. 
for academic or 


Opportunity pro- 


fessional eredit. 


PURPOSEFUL TRAVEL 
offer 


particular subject. 


Many of 
emphasis on a 


our tours special 


Backgrounds of English History 
and Literature 

Classical Backgrounds 

European Art 

Drama & Theatre 

Political Science 

European History 

Social Science 

Comparative Education 

Religious Backgrounds and 
Church Music 

Arts & Crafts 

The Flying Seminar 

Olympic Games Tour 


1952 TOURS 
wish to 1952 


send us 


If sou receive our 
printed 


programs please 


coupon below 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 


419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


four Ine 
Boston 


Intercollegiate 
419 Boylston St 











Travel TIPS 


MMER \ 


may 
iwavy at tl but forget not the 
Thanksgiving week the 

] ] la ’ 


Chnstmas ho 


acation seem years 


HS point 


end or 


} 


s for relaxation time 


Cruises--m % short duration 


mild fit neat 


llow 


TN 
\ to such schedules and 


Over 


t 
lv in 
for a real 


change of scene 


offer sea trips ranging trom 
38 days. from New York 
( bbeat nd South 
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13 lines now 


‘ quick trips is the N 
2Ist Th mi the 
Line's br Ocean 

Minimum cost tor this fom 
Bermuda is $125. The 


] trom 
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(HASCIVIDIE Cruisé 


Furness ind new linet 

Vonarch 

lay sail to sunny 

December 29t) 

York. will 
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try the Caribbe 


Rice 
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11 davs of vacation, vou mig 
in trip on the S. S. Puerté 
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before rea 
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under Bermuda skies. (See story, right.) 
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Fifth Ave 
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Whitehall St Grace, 10 
Holland-America, 29 
42 Broadway 
Moore 


Bull Lines rracdiat 
Pacific, 581 


Bi raw ay 


Cunard, 25 
Fifth Ave 

Furness, 34 
Hanover Square 
Broadway; Home Lines 
Italian Lines, 39 Broadway 


McCormack, 5 Broadway; Norwegian 
America, 24 State St.; Panama Lines, 24 
State St.: United Fruit, Pier 2, North 
River 
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Foundation, 
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ny5 clubhouse 


its real distinction 7 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
ill afternoon with the care of the true 
irtisan. But it’s not the rugged design 
or the exclusive guest list that makes 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing 
about Johnny's club is—it’s just about 
the only kind of building that can be 
put up without the help of the rail- 
roads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny's father bought last year. 
Phe 
dee p forests of the Northwest 
it was the railroads that hauled the 


lumber came from trees in the 


and 


logs to the sawmill and carried the fin 
ished boards from there to the lumber 
And the 


in Dad’s new 


vard cement that was used 


house? W hy 


the railroads carried more than 26 mil- 


last year 


lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars 


Yes 


tion, almost every thing that wz 


cement founda 
led 


is necdec 


from ratters te 


to build Johnny’s father’s house, and 
all the other houses that are needed 
by our expanding population, was car- 
Almost 


everything that equips and furnishes 


ried by the nation’s railroads 


them moves by rail, too — furniture 


and_ refrigerators — vacuum cleaners 


and chinaware—bathroom fixtures and 
furnaces! 
the railroads haul for 


Every day 


each woman and child in the 
us 


more than 


man 

freight equivalent to moving 
10 tons one mile—as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, 
dependable, all-season transportation 
the American economy 


upon Ww hic h 


depends. 
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RAILROAD HOUR 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ON SAFARI 


By MABLE and LULA MARTIN 


Photographer Lula snaps Mable as she 


learns intricate steps of the famous 


Watussis tribal dance, Kisenyi, Ruanda 
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FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., N. Y 
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Africa 
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i numbe 
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Gangala Na 
Bodio school in the northwest part 
of the Gangala Na Bodio ranks 
its pupils as the world’s worst. They are 


treacherous 


only the 


our 


Congo 


ind 


incorrigible 


stubborn. boisterous 


in many ibsolutels 
About once 
knock 
him. A 
mortally wounded 
Na Bodio is a school for elephants, the 
pupils being the wild African elephants 
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An Invitation to 


EUROPE 


* General 
ers of varied 


tours for travel- 
interests 


% Specialized tours for trav- 
elers who prefer to em- 
phasize History, English, 
the Social Sciences, Art, 
etc 


Our tours are planned jor intelligent 
travelers who like to combine a 
thrilling educational experience with 
a happy, carefree vacation. Traveling 
with friendly scholars eliminates the 
necessity of hearing stereotyped talks 
by local guides. Our patrons return to 
their professions enriched in experi- 
ence. Their work is vivid and 
interesting to them as well as to those 
they influence. Professional credit is 
at atlable 
Lse the 
our announcement- 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

Established 1891 

Newton 58, Mass 


more 


coupon below to send for 





Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass 
Please send me your tour announcements 


Name 


Address 


Travel and study abroad 
via TWA next summer 


All-expense tours will again 


fill the needs of teachers and students 


time 


Now’s the 


ning for one 


to start plan 
of the 
esting and profitable summers 


most inter- 


you've ever spent...sightseeing 


and studying abroad. In coop- 
eration with specialists in the 
field, TWA will again offer these 


popular tours. 


Check the area you are interested in visiting next summer: 


British Isles 
European (General) 


|_| Mediterraneon Scandinavia 


Indic and Far East 
Spain and Portugal 


Holy Lond 
Africo 
Other (specify)__._—=_E 


Are you interested in university credits? Yes No 


Are you interested in resident study of o foreign university? 


es Please specify orea 


mtu’w™__»_“~. 


you can depend 


Air World Tours 
New York 17, N.¥ 


John H. Furbay 


80 Kast 42nd Street 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
BARGAIN TOURS 


Please put me on 


Your choice of the fol- 
lowing 2-week tours: 


Check one for 


Name 
formotion) 


further | 
Address 
Evropeon 





Holy Lond 


your 


Frans World Airlines tour 


= = 


vend on WA 


list to receive detailed information about the 


indicated above, to be sent as soon as possible 


Position 
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FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE nee 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO e« SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 
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do we 


MY BANK 
TOLD ME 
I'M SAFE 
ON ANY 
JOURNEY 


WITH 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Choirman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


Books 
for 
Christmas 


HIS is the se t the vear when 


won ' 
by an admirable American custom 
our the y books 


of reading. and when 


we turn ind to 
int mil 
nited 


+} 
1 


the value 
lions of 
State 


there 


homes throughout the [ 


know 


ind needs 
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wsenh 
tune 

it. indi 

cates that we ; ven thoug ind 

consideration t yur che t more 

a careless gesture 

Any school is the 


books 


bring 


than 


but at this tir 
the 
ind advantage s 


and the 


LIne isurable 


that th 


use of books bestow 


benefits 
ibility to read 


Many 


their in 


out 


famous men have recorded 


debtedness te great authors and great 
books. Dante 

that lived spoke of the 
Latin poet Virgil as his guide through 
the three regions of the afterworld that 


Divine Comedy and he 


one of the greatest writers 


evel famous 


he visits in the 





Teen Age Book Selection Committee 
Max J. Herzberg, chairman; pi 

president, National Council of Te 

ers of English; past president, NJ. 

School Prinei- 


Assn. of Secondary 


pals. 


Richard J. Hurley, past president 
Catholic Assn.; iate 
prof. of Library Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 


ass 


Library 
Scier “e. 


Mark A. Neville, past president, 
N.C.T.E.; headmaster, Chicago Latin 
School, Chicago, Hl. 


English Dept. 
(Calif.) HLS.; 
Comm. of 


E. Louise Noves, 
head, Santa 
member Curriculum 


N.C.T.E. 


Barbara 


Margaret Scoggin. young people's 
specialist, N.Y. Public 
structor, Library School. St. 


Univ... Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Library; in- 


John’s 











It's Junior TAB Club time at Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


ithout him should I have 


who would have 
me up ove the mountain? 

rhe great Edward Gibbon 
said this: “A taste for books is the pleas 
and glory of my life. I would not 


f the Indies 


historian 
ure 
exchange it for the riches 
Bishop Fenelon of France similarly 

If the ill the king 
loms of Europe were laid down at my 


eet in exchange for my books and my 


isserted crowns of 


+ 
of reading, | would spurn them all.” 

In the schools the TAB Clubs have 
found an effective way of leading 

ming people to books—by making it 


clear to them that in books they find a 


he en 


kind ot pleasure nowhere else available 


Chey learn to read books not because 


it is enjoined on them but because they 
ly the best founda 


the 


want to read, certain 


tor a litelong habit There is 
idditional important fact that through 
the TAB Clubs voung people also form 
the habit of books 
their own libraries inexpensively 

In a letter to the FAB Clubs. Dr 
Ruth Stroud, principal of the University 
High School of the Ilinois State Nor 
nal University at Normal. writes I 
vish to tell y grateful I am for 


ind how 


ion 


owning of setting up 


ou how 
books 
inswer for 
pl in of sets of books 


“er 
sh classroom. I wish we 


1} 1 
the | Ket they are a 


‘ 
heaven-sent t tl} 


TC. hers 1th Chie 

field who follow Th 

for each Engli 

definite 

worked out from kinder 
| . 


could have suggested sets of 


i «ket books 
igh school, and 
accompany the plan. What 


garten through senior 
a guide to 
power lies in books 
anvone to buy" 


PAB Club lists have 


that are cheap 


enough for 
That the 


appeal is evident in the increasing sales 
t} the begin 


books 


are ot al cha icter to appe il tO many 


figures of this project. since 


It is also obvious that the 


ning 


varying interests. It is clear that some 


there is a 
them for 


because 
practical need for 
Merriam-Webster Pocket 
titles. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that 


books are bought 
definite 
example the 


Dictionary outsold all other 


the deep interest in sports of our young 
people made such sports stories as Grid 
Iron Challenge, Pivot Man, and Great 
American Sports Humor very popular 

Note variety in 


the follow Ing titles 


however, the great 
all of which were 
in great demand: Midnight, Valley of 
Fear, Buffalo Bill, Own Party Book 
Guadalcanal Diary, Stars in My Crown 
To Have and to Hold, Call It Treason 
Red Pony, Mustang, Indian Paint. The 
Black Arrow, Mountain Pony 

4 most laudable enterprise of Pocket 
Books Irie 
the best books for young people were 
from the 
publications 


was the project by which 


classics but 
that had 
strong appeal to ado 


selected not only 
from current 
proved to have 
This project took the form first 
of a series of Comet Books 
by Pocket Books, Jr. It will be of inter 
est to members of TAB Clubs that there 
for the of the 
supply of Comet Books 


lescents 


suc¢ eeded 


have been laid isice TiS€ 


clubs a large 


so that it will be possible to continue to 
ter the irticular titles offered in this 
They were all 
ifter books that the 
ftered 


libr lars 


imong the most 
PAB Clubs 
ill books 


arents 


series 
sought 
} and they are 


md 


ive evel 


that 
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Pa. What Are the Strengths and Weak- 
nesses of the Combined ( 
and Social Studies tor 7th and Sth Grade 
Boys and Girls? ‘ 
H. S., Bloomington, Ind 
the Classics Have? hairman to be an 
nounced How Well Are Students 
Being Prepared for Teaching English?, Nat 
M. Evers, Knox College. What Is the Place 
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Student? 


urses in English 


Ingrid Strom, University 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
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Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
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STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F-151 
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English Journal and secretary-treasurer of 
the Council, will speak. Margaret Webster 
will talk 

ng Theatre and the Younger 

ind Maleolm Cowley, critic 
ll present his “Notes on the 
Poastmaster 
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well-known actress and director 
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Northwestern 
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ms director It's No 
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meeting under 

Hornberger 
“Articulation 
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Indianapo 
Ball State 
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College 
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Uni of Minn will 
ind the Teaching of English 
B. Bozell, Arsen h. H.S 
lis Charles I Cleve 
I i hers ( ble ue and Frank H 
ke V New York if ni is spe ikers 
At the Annual Luncheon, Saturday 
Farmer will Ogden Nash 
who will undoubtedly amuse 
the audience Thru’ Nash 
Hope to see you at Sc holastic’s Party 


liscuss 


wit! 


Paul 
ntroduce poet 
ind humorist 
with “Midway 
ind at the meetings Urge vour friends 


to come with you 


Council Items 
Our congratulations to Amanda Ellis on 
f her new book, Elizabeth 
Colorado Co} 
lo ; 


1c s a former 


the appearance 

the Woman. Professor Ellis 

lege, Colorado Springs, Co 
ice-president of NCTI 
Frank | 0 succeeds 

is assistant to W. Wi 

field, NCTI eCTe rv and edit 

English Journal. Mr. Suioway resi 
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How to Make Your 
BOOK BUDGET 
Go Farther 


Book Service enables you to 
your 


Scholastic 
increase the buying power of 
book budget many times. 


xclusive distributo 
35¢ pape bound books 

Books, Inc Janta! 
American Library of 

and Mentor Books) 
re than 17 nteresting titles espe 
selected for > readers 


SUBSTANTIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 
d to attrac 
Book Service 

quantity orders 


f assorted books 


WIDE RANGE OF TITLES 
stic Book Serv 


tive selection 
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» classics, bot 
rical novels, spo 


and new, fiction, hist 


travel, essays, verse, biography 
Indian lore and books of 

books especially selected fo 
e reluctant or book-shys 
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SBS TITLES NOT USUALLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH REGULAR RETAIL OUTLETS 
The majority of the titles on the Scholastic 
Book Service list 
sources of 


cannot be 
paper-bound 
news stands, etc 


purchased 
tt regular 
books suct 
Some of the titles are the exclusive property 
Book Service, and 


t schools 


rough 
as drug stores 
f Scholastic many of 


e others are available only 


t this service 


BOOKS ARE ON RECOMMENDED LISTS 
Nearly all of the Book Service 
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Industrial Provinces 
Encyclopaedia 
Films. 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. Ontario and Quebec. Our 
Land—Canada (Part 3, Quebec; 31 
frames), National Film Board of Can- 
ida, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New 


York 20, N. Y. 


Britannica 
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“The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
rules the world.” So wrote the poet in paying tribute 
to universal motherhood. It might be further said 
that the hand that molds the nation’s youth like- 
wise molds the nation — and here the tribute would 
be to the great American school system. For a nation 
is only as great as its youth, the very lifeline of its 
future. The American school system is truly the 
guardian of that future. For in its hands lies the 
unparalleled responsibility of gearing young Amer- 
ica to the ideals and principles of true democracy. 
Here is where the seeds are sown for the future har- 


vest of active patriotism and devoted service. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


C&O is indeed proud of the American school 
system, proud of its administrative and teaching 
staffs—yes, proud of the part it contributes to main- 
tain the stellar role which this lifeline of the nation 
has played and 
is playing in the 
great drama of the 
American Way! 


Write for C& O's 
booklet, ‘The 4th R’”’ 
to 
CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO RAILWAY 
TERMINAL TOWER 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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ovn amenican senoors ... strength of the Nation 


GOING to school is the largest single organized activity universally en- 


gaged in by the American people. Going to school is also your business 


for one-fifth to one-third of your life 
As a people our devotion to schools is a measure of our faith in edu 


cation. With faith should go understanding. But there is a shortage of 


materials to help students understand their schools. Therefore, urged by 


our advisers and leaders in education, we at Scholastic Magazines take 


pride in presenting this special section on Our American Schools. 


We believe that in its pages you will discover, in some measure, the 


reasons for our American faith in education as the strongest single factor 


in the advancement of our country and ag the finest means for the per- 


sonal growth of its citizens—including you.—The Editors. 


What Students Say About Schools 


RELIMINARY to writing this section 

we asked students what they think 
of our American schools. To more than 
430 students our Advisory Committee 
members put this question: 

“Do our schools give students what 
they need to prepare them for life in 
this modern world?” 

In Connecticut the Hartford Courant 
focused a Parade of Youth Radio Forum 
on the question. Replies show most stu- 
dents value their schools highly. Many 
desire additional services. Would that 
we could print more comments! 


School is giving us the best years of 
our lives.— Nancy Sterling, Manual 
Training H. S., Denver, Colo 


The schools are doing a good job. 
Especially in the science fields. We 
cover atomic developments and atomic- 
age problems in our work.—James An- 
dersen, John Fitch H. S., Hartford, 
Conn 

Most of the courses of study and 
almost all of the textbooks are much too 
simple for the high 
student.—Ernie Stromsdorfer 
Blewett H. S., St. Louis, Mo 


school 
Soldan- 


average 


I think that the extra-curricular 
gram in high schools at this time is one 
which is really swell for building up 
one’s knowledge of other people.—Mary 
Kay Gibson, Seattle Public Schools 


pro 


Roses go to the 
principal who ad 
vocates public 
speaking. Blessings 
on the 
who 
typing. — Patricia 
Mullan, Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. § 


teachers 
encourage 


MULLAN Prejudice is born 

at home, but it can 
be killed at school.—Carol Kolodny 
Soldan-Blewett H. S., St. Louis, Mo 
Our schools don’t teach us 
thing, but if we learn what 
teach us, it will make the part we don't 
know easier to learn.—[Student], David 
B. Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 


(Continued on page 29) 
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BIGGEST 


N MAY 17 every year thousands of school boys and girls 

stream from all parts of Norway into the capital city of 
Oslo. Dressed in gay native costumes they march rank upon 
rank up Oslo’s jam-packed, cheering main street to the 
palace on Norway's independence day. There on a balcony 
Norway's democratic King Haakon VII salutes the youth 
of the land 

What a parade it would make if our nation saluted the 
students and teachers of the United States! 

Imagine that vou and others came to Washington, D. C., 
for the greatest march in the long history of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. For this event flags fly from every lamp post. 
Reviewing stands flank both sides of the avenue from the 
Capitol to the White House and on for two miles more. 
Every seat will be taken because the members of the nation’s 
school boards are the customary reviewers of American 
education. At least 320,000 school board members fill the 
reviewing stands as far as the eye can see. 

Let us begin our imaginary march of education on Armis- 
tice Day—November 11. That is an appropriate day, a day 
marking the coming of peace. This “army of education” is 
dedicated to arts of peace 

Here they come with a motorcycle escort and led by high 
school bands in blue and gold uniforms. Beauteous, high- 


stepping drum majorettes throw spinning batons in the air. 

Behind them, filling Pennsylvania Avenue 16 abreast, march 

the first contingents of elementary school children 
Marching past the White House at 35,000 per hour the 
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; In Our Schools 
1951-52 Estimates 


elementary 24,468,000 
high school 6,168,000 
higher education 2,225,000 
other schools 260,000 
Total 33,121,000 
in adult education 30,000,000 
Total 63,121,000 
teachers 1,164,658 
school board 
members 320,189 
Parent-Teacher 
Assn. members 6,589,516 
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5 
IT’S SUPER-COLOSSAL... 


the march of millions of Ainericans 


to edueation for life, liberty, and happiness 


PARADE 


public elementary pupils alone will still be passing on 
Thanksgiving Day. Not until December 9—25 days later 
ean the nation hail the vanguard of private and parochial 
school pupils 

Our “biggest parade 
dents for seven days and nights; college students for two 
and a half; teachers for a full day and a half, bringing the 
imaginary march of American education to conclusion just 


in time to send everyone home for Christmas—December 21 


goes on and on. High school stu 


It has taken 40 days and nights! 

or in recorded history have so 
many enrolled for education: practically all children under 
16; three of every four of high school age; one in every six 
ot college age. Add to this 30 million taking adult education 
courses! We have excused those taking adult education from 
them education is a 


In no other nation now 


this parade because they work. For 
part-time activity. United States is a nation of classrooms 

What goes on in this vast educational enterprise? Why 
do we expend so much energy, so many years, and so many 
millions of dollars on learning? 

Our imaginary parade would need to inchide colortul 
floats and special units to represent the aims and infinite 
variety of American education. GOOD CITIZENSHIP em 
blazoned on a banner borne by the national association of 
student councils; SCIENCE by the science clubs; and an 
all-too-small band carrying aloft their insigne-FUTURE 
TEACHERS. To some of the English students would fall 


the task of covering the biggest parade by press, radio and 


television. We would see the schoolboy patrols in their 
white belts symbolizing safety and health 

There would be farm boys in blue jeans riding tractors. 
More than 300,000 now take vocational agriculture. Young 
student welders with helmets march with home economics 
girls in white aprons, artists in smocks and athletes in gym 
suits. Special costumes of wide variety disclose the many 
special purposes of American education 

There could be buses to carry the handicapped. Indeed, 
there could be buses to carry 6,000,000 pupils. That is the 
number of passengers school buses carry each school day 
Our than 140,000 buses 


They maintain transportation systems which make the Grey 


school systems today own more 


hound Bus system seem a fairly small branch line 

We do all this because democracy stands for equal oppor 
tunity. In our modern, complex world education is the key 
We also insist on education for all as a safe 


to opportunity 
For, as Jefferson said 


guard to our democratic way of life 
If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never will be.” 

Little wonder then, that education is our largest activity 
in terms of numbers of citizens engaged—our “biggest 
parade.” It is our march toward fulfillment of the American 


promise of “life, liberty. and pursuit of happiness.” 
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To the modern school and its teachers, you are 


a very special case deserving special treatment 


The Service is 


CHOOLS, in a way, are like gasoline 
service stations. One gets your car” 
ready for the road, and the other 

gets you ready for vour road, 

Some service stations are little 

than beat-up old pumps by the 

he road. A few schools are like t 

too, but many now provide 

range of individual services for 
dent as the super-modern filling 
provides for the motorist 

You know what happens when 
drive into a really top-notch service sta 
tion: What kind of gas will it be, sir? 

Has the air in your tires been che 

recently? Clean the windshield? 

rooms. Snack bar. And finally, the 
tendant calls a friendly farewell as he 
thrusts into your hands a marked map 
showing the way to vour destination 
Good schools, likewise provide i re 
markable range of personal service 

From the time 3 

the check-ups begin: Hearing. eyesi 

teeth, ge neral health, intelligence 

Your chassis isn’t standardized, so the 

school finds plenty to be done for vou 

If your evesight is poor you go into 
classes If your 


ou enter the first gr 


special sight-saving 
hearing is deficient special teachers take 
over. For the crippled there are special 
exercises and sometime S spe € ial schools 
Those slow to read receive attention 
from reading experts. Programs of in 
struction adjust learning to you 
progress. 

Using the new tests science gi 
the school traces your devel pment \ 
infinite detail. It lear 
read h yw well you ¢ 
well, or poorly vou 
write: how well-versed you are 
tory, geography, government, lit 
and other fields of knowledg 

No FBI agent knows more 
man he shadows than the good scl 
knows about its students. For vou there 
hat record be 


gins before you enter ool. It follows 


is a most detailed file 


you from school to school. It is your 

personal, confidential biography ex 

pressed in marks, test results, opinions 
ae 


of vour teachers, and accounts of short 


comings and achievements 


Unlike the detective who 
wrongdoers, the school, with equal de 


pursues 


termination, follows the trail of right 
doers. Your teachers believe that you 
everyone of you, can grow up to be a 
To them 


a special 


happy and successful citizen 


you are not a number, but 
person deserving of special a 

Consider what modern schools do for 
Clubs and committees help 


Speec! 


discussions, and student go. 


Montt 
ttentior 


students 
the shy to lose their shyness 
classes 
ernment teach you to speak on your 
feet. Sports, physical education, and 
dancing help thy awkward. In genera) 
shop, homemaking. art, music, and 
other activities, students discover what 
they can do best. In vocational and 
business education they can turn their 
aptitudes into skills which pave 

to jobs In famil) Ivins nd other 
courses and activities boys and girls 
lessons in personal living: how 


budget, how to buv intelligently. how 


learn 


to groom oneself and dress attractively 
how to decorate a home. feed a hus 
band, and care for a baby 

While you count the blessings modern 
education affords you, add these if they 
Transportation to and 


i nutritious lunch 


come your way: 
from school] in a bus 
it low cost; a free library service; free 
textbooks and supplies; enjoyable rec 
reation; newspaper and yearbook, and 
t personal counseling service 

Chat last item—personal counseling 
is relatively new and, perhaps 
stone of the school 
viduals. All good t 
vidual attention, but tl counselor's 
office is the place where vou can take 
your problems and ambitions. The coun 
selor focuses all the varied services of 
modern education on your particular 
problem 

Modern 
States attempts w 


possible prov iding 


educatii in th United 

hat | ( mm 
t batt 

custom-built spe 


cialized, extensive preparation for 


for each of 33,000,000 pupils. If 


service to you doesn’t seem everything 
it should be, remember that no nation 
| 


tried t provide so much 


ever before | 


for so mam 


Photo from Berkley (Mict 
How is your throat this morning? And 
your weight? Check-ups guard health. 


ia f Ma t “ Public Sel 


“Delighted to meet you, Mr. Smith.” 
Introduction will be played back 


Photo | un t ‘ i 
For handicapped, special services 
including instruction for the deaf. 








Education rolls away obstacles to progress 


of Knowledge 


1800—intelligence at the ballot box... 


In 1787 we embarked on a great experiment, a union otf 


past 300 vears we ‘ : 
states in a Federal government. It was unique: It had no 


me mighty big problems. Four major problems were, 


. } 5 King empero! CZal Di nik ido no he ad man Europe 
safeguarding our religious heritage; (2) securing : - 
= 3 scoffed. Even in America thinking citizens worried. What 
of our young democracy 3) training skilled . 


. Pagi 1 (4) | will happen, they said, when thousands of illiterates go to 
of abundance anc 4) iearnilr O 1 ' ’ 1 . 
the polls? (As late as 1840 only one in ei children in 


++ harmoniously. Now : : 
Indiana could read.) To save our democracy, citizens in al] 


sections formed s tie » promote tree sch wls where 


How to live at peace in a prospering world 
1620—safeguarding religion... every child would learn reading, writing, and simple 
saenat 
. : arithmetic 
irst problem concerned Satan. Puritans believed 
pa : ; . Unwilling to trust the separate towns, citizens sought 
ked to keep youth “from a knowledge of the 
: —— to make education compulsory by state law. In Massa- 
So as early as 1647 they passed a law to outwit ; ea 
alan. % chusetts, the legislature passed such a law in 1837. It 
der Satan.” This law required every town to 
a established a State Board ofsEducation to enforce the law. 
i grammar scnooi } 1 
; ; ' , , This Board, in turn, selected a secretary, a young lawyer 
nese early lays boy s became tarmers or sauors; giris 
named Horace Mann 
Horace Mann traveled back and forth through Massa 
chusetts, preaching the importance of education. He de- 
manded that towns provide schools as required by law. 
Practically all states eventually adopted the Massachusetts 


plan or something close to it. Compulsory education, avail 


housewives. What they needed to know to earn a 
learned from parents or from masters to whom 
apprenticed. What they needed for their souls 

s in the Bible. An education that enabled a child to read 
criptures was considered sufficient for all except the 
ister. He was expected to be learned. In 1636 Harv ird 


. ible to all, won acceptance throughout the nation. Illiteracy 


ned to teach future clergymen “tongues and arts.” One i 
aroppec rapialy 
earlier the granddaddy of American high schools—the PI I : 
; ® Public education taught most ot the citizens to read 
n Latin School—was founded. In our first 150 vears 
a nation we used schools—largely privately supported- 


build a stout bulwark against Satan. We have continued 


Thus they could become better informed. They could sift 
truth from falsehood and weigh intelligently the arguments 
offered by competing candidates. With this knowledge we 
have been able to reject most demagogues at the polls. 
Public education made democracy workable. 

With the wide-spread demand for public schools, sup 
ported by compulsory taxation, a very important problem 
had to be solved. Should religion be included among the 


urch 
! ~ 


h-going nation strongly devoted to 


subjects taught? 

In the early days this problem did not arise because 
the people belonged to the same religious faith. But as 
people of different religious beliefs came to live together, 
the compulsory support of a public school teaching the 
tenets of a particular religion came into conflict with the 
principle that people should not be taxed to help maintain 
the teaching of sectarian beliefs. Hence the adoption of 
the idea of “separation of church and state” in education 


1850—skilled workers for abundance .. . 

To conquer a raw country we found that we needed 
more than the few ministers trained in our earliest colleges. 
We needed surveyors to run accurate property lines, lawyers 
to settle claims, teachers to educate, and doctors to heal 





the sick. And then suddenly, with the arrival of steam 
power, we needed engineers 

Ben Franklin very early recognized our need tor prac 
tical education. The Academy he founded in Philadelphia 
broke away from British-patterned schools that stressed 
Latin and Greek 

Colleges like Yale 
change. So people voted new state colleges, institutions 
like the University of North Carolina (1795), University 
of Alabama (1810), and Indiana University (1820). A 
Vermont farm boy, Justin Morrill, believed colleges should 


Harvard, and Princeton resisted 


train poor boys in agriculture and mechanics. Elected to 
Congress, Senator Morrill pushed through the land grant 
law signed by Abraham Lincoln. This fostered our present 
system of 69 state colleges and universities which today 
offer instruction for almost every special profession 

Toward the end of the century our manufacturers be 
came concerned because they were not receiving enough 
skilled workers from the ranks of immigrants. Farmers, too 
became worried because the sons they sent to agricultural 
colleges often did not come back to the farm. Joining 
forces, the manufacturers, farmers, labor unions, and wo 
men’s clubs persuaded Congress to pass the Smith-Hughes 
Act for vocational education. Federal aid greatly expanded 
our vocational schools. During World War II these schools 
very quickly trained more than 11,000,000 workers for 
war industries. Our colleges and technical and vocational 
schools train the 40 per cent of our population needed 
for professions and skilled trades 


In many countries the industrial revolution benefits few 
people. In the United States, workers trained in our uni 
versities and vocational schools introduced an era of 2ban 


dance for all of us to share 


1920—better human relations .. . 

Getting along with people has been a problem ever 
since Cain killed Abel. In our world it is more acute 
because we meet more people. We seldom~work alone as 
farmers once did. We work in offices, factories, and in 
stitutions. We live beside people of different origins and 
religions. 

Rubbing shoulders often rubs nerves. We stil] have 
in occasional race riot. The famous American melting pot 
melts slowly. Tensions build up when we are at work and 
at home. The alarmingly high divorce rate suggests that 
we have something to learn about marriage and maintain 


my 
ff 
L/| 


ing happy families. Juvenile delinquency offers further 
evidence that home and society and young people are far 
from mastering the arts of living in modern civilization. 

Students sensc the importance of human relations. “One 
cannot get along in our modern world,” writes Marthe 
Glazer of Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
if he has not learned to live in harmony with his fellow 
men, and what better place can he learn this than in his 
own high school 

To find solutions tor these human problems we once 
again seek the aid of our schools. In club work, in student 
councils and on the playing field we learn the give and 
take of team work. Extra-curricular activities, declared the 
New York Commissioner of Education in a recent decision, 
are an accepted part of our schools. 

We also change the course of study. Almost two per cent 
of high school students now enroll for a course in social 
living. Throughout the nation new courses blossom called 
by such titles as “personal problems, human relations, or 
social adjustment.” We add to high school staffs trained 
guidance officers to help students understand and work 
toward successful living with others. Education accepts 
more and more responsibility for teaching people to live 
peacefully and successfully with their fellow men 


1945—peaceful, prospering world . . . 

. 
How can 
we live in peace and prosperity with the rest of the world? 


Now we appear to be facing a real puzzler 
We fondly hoped U. N. would provide the means for 
keeping peace among nations. It has not worked out that 
way. yet. In the meantime, the United States has become 
the mightiest nation on earth. What we do influences and 
affects most other nations. This places on us a terrifying 
responsibility. Are we ready for this new obligation? 

Your history tells of the rise and fall of nations. Shall 
we succeed where others failed? This is likely to be the 
crucial issue of the next half century. What schools do 
to prepare our young people for this heavy responsibility 
will determine your fate—and the fate of the world. 

All our original reasons for establishing schools are still 
sound reasons for continuing them: ability to read the 
Bible, intelligent voting, learning skills, and getting along 
with other people. We give to education these and many 
other tasks. We do this with the confidence that knowl- 
edge gives us the power to create, shape and preserve 
our life 











Don’t Miss Anything! 


A famous author's true story of a superintendent who helped 


boys in a canal town find out “what living was all about” 


HEARD a while ago that lots of boys 
and girls working at high-paying war 

planning not to go back to 
and I was worried. I 
remembered my own in a 
canal town in upstate New York 


jobs are 
school this fall 


bovhood 


The temptation was not provided by 
| With us it was 


factories in those davs 
blowing seas of 


apples. Just as the 
green leaves beside blue Lake Ontario 
with gleams of red 


hegan to dapple 
Farmers would be 


school would open 
desperate then, for no matter how many 
pickers had been following the harvest 
north. there were never enough of these 
wanderers to get the whole harvest into 
barrels. So wages would shoot upward 
and a boy, even if he wasn't quite six 
teen, could make a man’s pay and spend 
it like man taking his girl to the 
dances at Troutburg and stopping off 
at the Candy Kitchen on the wav back 
for a banana split or two 

Why at 


money 


School seemed mighty sills 
this rate a fellow could save 
vears to buy a cute 
and all 


all the trouble of 


enough in a tew 
1 

little house and get 
that, and 


married 
Save himself 
what scandals Cicero had 
Senate. All you had to 


nts to sign an 


figuring out 
laid bare 


do was t get our pal 


in the 


applic iving they wanted vou to 
] 
| 


ork, and | choc 


would have to give vou 


superintendent 
a work certifi 


cate—and you were all set 
But getting by the school 


of Albion, New York 


superin- 
tendent was al 
™) 


wavs i ! ‘ 
know couse, being 


overheare vs 


believed in «¢ du- 


ther a bad nor a re 


markably outstanding executive, but he 


had a pas on con tion 


i} 


that no one 


could live a app life without 


preparing to live it 


He Really Liked People 


When a boy 
getting a work certificate 


to see him about 


he was genu 


Cale 


inely glad to see him, because he really 


liked people. Every new personality 


was a joyful experience to him. Moved 


by the 


warmth of his welcome the 


BY CARL CARMER 


young man would tell what he wanted 
and why he wanted it. 

Then the superintendent would go to 
work. He would ask the applicant what 
kind of man he wanted to be when he 
grew up. Encouraged by his real friend- 
liness, the boy would tell what his am- 
bitions were and then my father would 
set about showing him how impossible 
it would be* to achieve them without 
more schooling. He would point out 
how much better a job the boy could 
get in his chosen field and how much 
more useful a citizen he could be with 
more training 

He would speak in an admiring way 
of the self-made and uneducated men 
of the but somehow his 
samples who had been 


community 


were fellows 


soured by their concentration on mak-. 


ing money, crotchety men whom boys 
didn’t like. Then he would say: “There’s 
a lot of money in this country—but if 
vou had it all you couldn’t buy with it 
right now the ability to enjoy life. You 
have to build that up for yourself.” 

‘But the boy would say, 
you're a superintendent. Of 
course you feel the way you do. It’s 

uur job. As for being able to have a 
I'll stack myself up against 
the next fellow 

Then the superintendent's brown eyes 
would take a warm bright sparkle 
and he'd really get down to business. 


“I Tried it That Way” 


“I tried it your way first,” he'd say. 
When I was you 
unpkins County, where | 
man to rent out his 
what he could 


mister,” 


MM hool 


good time 


ige it was the cus 
tom over in T 
came tro or 
hands for 


was so strong and such 


sons as 
get for 
a good that mv 
1 for me as other boys’ 
fathers gi When I came 
of age and the wages were paid to me 
instead, I felt rich. I had enough cash 
in my pants pockets to take a girl to a 
cotillion at the Dryden Springs Hotel, 
or to drive into Ithaca for a big Satur- 
day night 
“But I was unhappy. There was a 
teacher at the Drvden High School who 


father used to 
get twice as mut 


it for their sons 


had sort of opened a door and let me 
see that if I went on with my schooling 
the day would come when I wouldn't 
have to depend on fiddles and liquor 
and horses, or even girls, for my good 
time. There'd be something inside me 
that would give me a better time than 
all the things outside me could give. So 
when I was twenty-six years old I taok 
what savings I had, borrowed some 
more money from the town banker—and 
went off to Hamilton College. I worked 
summer vacations, and I took a whole 
semester off to sell books from door to 
door in Michigan; and I graduated 
when I was thirty years old; and I’ve 
never been so glad of having done any 
one thing in my whole life.” 

That argument used to clinch things 
with a lot of the boys—especially those 
who didn’t really need the money they 
were making. They'd show up at school 
and in a little while they'd be playing 
football and groaning over the Idylls of 
the King. But the superintendent wasn't 
through with the fellows who were fill 
ing the pick-bags on the tall ladders. 
When they rode astride the barrels into 
town on Saturday afternoons, he'd be 
downtown to see them and say, “We'll 
be looking for you as soon as the pick 
ing’s over. I'll tell your teachers to help 
you so you can catch up.” 

If they still didn’t come back to 
school he’d go to see their parents. “The 
whole democratic scheme of this coun- 
try rests on education,” he'd say. 
“What's the use of having freedom of 
speech if you've nothing worth-while to 
say? What's the use of having freedom 
of worship if you can’t understand re 
ligious teaching? Don’t you want your 
boy to be a good citizen?” 

I wish I knew the sum total of the 
esults of the superintendent’s cam- 
paigns 

He died a few years ago—at eightv- 
three—and at his funeral old friends 
inc men I did not know came up to me 
and said, “Why, he was a second father 
to me. If it hadn't been for him Id 
never have found out what living was 
all about.” 

Reprinted from This Week Magazine. 
Copyright, 1944. United Newspapers Mag- 


azine Corporation. 





The 3 R-s 


We teach them better than we used to 


“Readin’ and ‘Ritin’ and *Rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hickory 
idk «ce 
So went the old refrain 
truth than poetry. And so went the old 
teaching. When Jack Jones’ 
Grandfather John went to school, he 
learned to read by memorizing, by 
putting letters into by chant 
ing the whole thing aloud, in chorus 
with his class. He and his classmates 
id the same book 
usually that one a 
rhey read the same 
day, although some were fast readers 
No special help was 
stu- 


with more 


wav of 


} 
words 


one a vear, and 
McGuffey 


pages on the 


reader 


Same 


others were slow 
to the slow reader, or the 
dent with difficulties—no, sir, the class 
ke pt together! 
And 


father 


given 


Grand- 
spelling was a 


People learned 


spelling? Well, when 
Jones was a boy 
sport. 
tough words, so they 


favorite indoor 
to spell all the 
could vanquish 
by successfully 
is Nebuchadnezzar o1 
Spelling was a contest, not 
and 


all spelling bee rl rals 
spelling such useful 
words presti 
digitation 
learning to spell 

correctly words 
most useful to evervday living. Hand 
writing, in grandfather's day, was called 
Students spent 


, 
ant 


1 means of 


understand and use 


hours 
practicing all to 
achieve a fancy, decorative handwriting. 

rhe third of the Three R’s, arithme- 
worst of all for grandfather 
First they spent 


penmanship. 


swirls circles 


tic, was 
and his classmates. 
hours, in fact learning and 
chanting the multiplication table. They 
struggled to solve complicated prob- 
which from life 
problems. 
Grandson 


years, 


lems were remote 


Jack Jones is a far 
luckier boy. He, too learn the 
Three R’s, because more 
than in his grandfather’s time every 
kind of job, every career, and most 
hobbies and games and fun, depend on 
being really good at reading and spell- 
ing and math. But young Jack is bene- 
fiting from fifty years during 
which teachers, child specialists, and 
others have all been working on the 
ritin’ 


must 


today even 


some 


challenge of teaching “readin’, 
and ’rithmetic’—our basic skills 

They've learned about the 
movements of the eves, how they must 
work for pleasant, unprehen- 
sive reading. In reimedi re 


actual 


rapid, « 
i 


Wing 


g today children whose eye 
muscles aren’t working properly can 
be helped, or other reading difficulties 
can be analyzed and remedied 

Jack Jones is lucky too, because 
when he walked into first grade the 
knew that not all the 
were equally ready to learn to read 
Some would learn more rapidly than 
others. She activities that 
words mean 


groups 


teacher children 


introduced 
gave and numbers real 
ing. She was prepared, with various 
books, 
vices, to help each child léarn to read 
own speed. Spelling is 
taught so that students learn first the 
words they will use most. Jack Jones 
learns to write by first learning to 
print, then shifting to an easy 


Arithmetic today—well, Jack goes 
about that differently, also. He first 
learned his numbers with blocks, and 
counting games. He goes on to higher 
arithmetic by solving problems related 
selling tickets, 


with different exercises and de 


at his now 


handwriting 


to the school store, or 


or helping with the savings bond drive 
his 


nath by doing 


rit 
He'll practice his 


own measurements for a table he is 
making in woodworking shop 

More 
ish school with 
interest in reading. Libraries report the 


Neve 


have there been so many books pub 


than ever before fin 
both 


students 
expertness and 
} 
highest circulation in history 
, 
including 


books 


lished each year, not even 


the record-breaking pocket-size 


Soh Doty photo fram “These Young Lives 
It's a preud moment when one can come 
home from school and read from a book. 


of which 214,000,000 copies were sold 
in 1950. All show that 
people are reading, and reading. bet 
ter: For example, reading rate and 
comprehension of all draftees rose fow 
grade levels between World War I and 
World War II 
And this is. of 
be. In careers and every phase of life 
the Three R’s make for better living 
As Francis Bacon put it, ‘way back in 
“Reading maketh a 


man, and 


tests more 


course, as it should 


Shakespeare's day 
full 1 
full man, conference a ready 


writing an exact man.” It has alwavs 
students 


equal to that of 


been true. and never have 


had an opportunity 
and 


learning “readin’, ‘ritin’ 


} 


In such 


today in 
‘rithmetic” 
a full man 


a manner as maketh 


Photo by Richr ny . ‘ 
After a pupil learns to print word 
he joins letters together in script. 


Photo by Columbt Obi Publ wol 
Pie charts and fractions take on more 
meaning when you cut up paper plates. 








Flags that fly above 250,000 schools 
symbolize love of country they teach 


CHOO! 


ind what 
levelopment 
i major 
iuthorities 
knowledge 


r produces 


} Cc s 


Wake up, you lazy lout! Teachers once 


tried to improve students by flogging. 


“I have sworn upon the altar of God 


For Citizenship and 
Moral Training 


Knowledge isn’t enough. Schools also build 


character, ideals, moral standards, patriotism 


love of coun- 


kindness, respect for law 
rights 


influences in 
respect tor the 


" 
nport 
itall important 


vour life. Your 


me, your family, the — try, faith in God 
ind = community f others, respect for the personality of 
elong to are 


lurch vou ittend 
others, respect for the religion of others, 


love ot beauty. cooperativeness. 
great lessons taught in 


gamizations you mav |! 
] 

ats i? 

; , 

ir life Thev all 


ind 
the 


influences on vou 
work toward 


| ! 
Zoa fo heip you make the most SC 


»wertul 
One of the 
hool is to use your life to the utmost 

for the betterment of 


associate with school the 


same 
opportunities as a ~* your ability 


member of the nankind. We 

concepts of service to your fellowmen 
ind of helping others. A teacher's life is 
dedicated to world betterment through 


vourself and vour 


} 


self-reli operative 


mmunitv and to inspire you with 


high sense of moral and spiritual values 
How do schools help to build good 
I Schools hold to the highest educating young people. 


targets to air t all through life 7 
Se They Begin Early 


you come to these ideals in 
the happier es school contribute to your 


Ww ill be 


Close! 


The 


yur daily work 


How dk 
growth in citizenship? A good citizen, 
IS well- 


ind play 


ind more useful person you 


rhese ideals are represented by a series 
will 


in a democracy such as ours, 
informed on problems of local, state, 
commonly — national, and world-wide importance. In 
purposes of school vou have the opportunity to read 

bout and discuss all sides of a problem 


them ! 
urage, mtroversy. You get practice in dis- 


of words which you 


ind phi ses 
They are 
statements of the 
Here are 


Honesty, truthfulness 


re idils ecognize 


used in 
some of 


lovalty, ¢ 


education 


it hool Phot 
dern schools 


p 


Don’t disturb. Men at Work! A cold front must be charted. In mo 
real problems hold interest. Students learn teamwork by working as a team. 





eternal hostility against 


tinguishing facts from opinions, in how 
to think straight and to see through 
illogical statements and false conclu 
sions, in searching devotedly for the 
truth. Class and other school activities 
require that you do more than listen to 
the teacher and fellow-students 
They require your active participation, 
ind your cooperation in getting things 


your 


done—essentials of good citizenship 

All over the nation students are learn 
ing good citizenship by practicing it. In 
Park Ridge, N. J., 
dents decided to do something to prove 
pressing 


six high school stu 


their usefulness. A need in 
their area was a new hospital. So the 
six started the Teen-Ager Hospital 
Auxiliary, affectionately known as 
rAHA. Now, five rAHA 
has over 3,000 members between ages 
f 13 and 19, has more than 
$12,000 the hospital by 


giving dinners, dances, plays, door-to 


vears later 
raised 
toward new 
door canvassing, coinboxes 
In Detroit, Mich., a 
group decided recreational centers were 
needed. They found the adults in their 
neighborhood completely indifferent to 


high school 


recreation centers, but much concerned 
ibout garbage disposal, a plague of rats 
general untidy conditions. “We'll help,” 
the students declared They 
oined adults, policemen, town Workers 
in neighborhood clean-up parties, rat 
} 


promptly 


elimination hunts, and so on. In t 
1 


' 
process the students organized weekly 
town meetings for adults and youths 
finally got cooperation on their recre 


thon centers. 
The high Youth 
Iowa, tackled two pro 

One thing 
Dubuque suffered from was a regular in 
vasion of flies. With the cheerful slog in 
No 
ducted a 
suading a large proportion of citizens 
to spray their properties. By mid-sum 
mer Dubuque was practically fly-less 


ind medical people believe that this 


Council in 


hd 
sO TNS 


school 
Dubuque 


recently, with great success 


Flies on Us” the students con 


door-to-door campaign per 


nay be one reason why, In a Summer 
when Iowa had a bad polio epidemic 
Dubuque had only two cases 
Also in Dubuque students in a citi 
zenship class were discussing movies one 
“We can't 
bad he 


whe n 


day when one bov remarke d 
tell whether 

wise the theatres are so m 
Pondering on this chance re 


al film is Zood or 
iS) 
we go _ 
mark, the 
this, learned that teen-age movie-goers 


group decided to look into 
vere responsible for at least $50 dam 
ige a week in every local theatre, plus 
considerable distracting which 
kept okder patrons away. Shocked, the 
high school students decided to change 
this. They appointed their own moni 
for theatres, made up their own 


noise 


tors 


13 


every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


rules. Cost of vandalism in Dubuque 
theatres has dropped 75 per cent, and 
people can enjoy their films in peace 
now, 

There is Hartford, 
the Junior City Council, 
group, works enthusiastically with lo 
cal officials on all sorts of things. The 
group's first request was for driving 
instruction, which the authorities glad 
Then they announced 
they'd like to beautify the 
around public buildings. At 
they are working with school and cits 
authorities on a plan to eliminate teen 


Conn., where 


a city-wide 


ly provided. 1 
grounds 


presen 


age vandalism 
Students are 

ably nice things 

pher Columbus 


doing many remark. 
There is the Christo 
High School in the 
Bronx, N. Y., where for ten years stu 
dents have voluntarily 
ifternoon after school to read to blind 
the 
voters of 
that local 


gone every 


Institute across 


children in an 
The youthful 


Conn., 


street. future 
Darien 
mothers can vote 

One of the 
training our future 
Citizenship Education Project 
than 200 
This national organiza 


1 
haby-sit so 


groups for 
the 
estab- 


active 
citizens 18 


most 


lished In more schools all 
wer the U. S 
tion, sponsored by the Associated Pub 
lic School Systems the Carnegie 
Foundation, both informs the students 


and 
in the functioning of government, and 
gives them a chance to participate in 


local affairs. In Pearl River, N. Y.. for 


are 


—JEFFERSON 


example, after a bond issue for a much 
needed new school building had failed 
the student citizens took a hand. They 
conducted such an enthusiastic cam- 
paign that a few months later the bond 
issue passed. In South Orange, N. J. 
another citizenship group obtained a 
splendid youth center through thei: 
organized efforts 

Just what you are and will be de- 
pends a great deal on your own de- 
termination to live by the beliefs and 
the code of honor supported by your 
home, church, and These in 
stitutions cannot do your believing and 
thinking for They cannot make 
the decision when you are confronted 
with a problem involving conscience 
truth, honesty, courage, fair-dealing, o1 
sportsmanship. That’s when you're on 
your own, and- where real character 
shows in the decision you make and 
what you do about it. The college 
basketball player who accepted a bribe 
to throw a game made that decision 
himself. In his background were pai 
teachers whos« 
no doubt as to 


school. 


you, 


ents, ministers, and 
code of conduct left 
what they would have done in a similar 
situation. Each of us is a player faced 
with many decisions as we go throug] 
life. you make and act 


upon determine your quality as a 


The decisions 
per 
son and your value to society 

Let the words of Thomas Macaula 
quoted on this page | 


be one of vom 
Toni 


| 
nottoes to live 


POOL EOEO OLE 





COPS O OSLO OLE COLE 


POPP PO COLL OR 


Some 30 years ago, in a public 
school on New York’s lower East 
Side, a Mrs. Manette O'Neill gave 
an arithmetic test to her third-grade 
class. When the | were 
marked, she discovered that 12 boys 
had the identical 


wrong answer “Oo an 


papers 


written down 


irithmetic 


lem 


Chere is nothing particularly new 
bbing xan Perhaps 
cribbing on exams erhap 
Mrs. O'Neill did not 
even mention it. She merely asked 
| 


the 12 boys to remain after the dis 


about 
that was why 


missal bell 

They did—with 
hearts. For they 
O'Neill wanted to 
class. And they were right, but only 
in part. 


1 
} 


fear heir 
knew Mrs 


see them after 





WHEN NOBODY'S LOOKING ... 


By Jerome Weidman, Author of 


“The measure of a man’s real character is what he 


would do if he knew he would never be found out.” 


Hond of the Hunter 


—Thomas Babington Macaulay 


O'Neill asked 


made no accusations 


Mrs 
She 
celed out no punishment 


no questions. 
She par- 


alone with 
voungsters, Mrs O'Neill 
blackboard the 21 
with the 
had 


third-grade 


As soon as she was 
the guilty 
wrote on the 
above together 
the great man who 

them The 


then ordered her 


words 
name ot 
composed 
teacher pupils to 
copy these words into their note- 
books 100 times 

I don't know other Ll 
bovs. Speaking for the only one ot 


the dozen with whom I am on in 
this with 


about the 


timate terms, I can say 
out hesitation 


portant single lesson of my life 


It was the most im 
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How WIDE Is Your World? 


Three subjects make you master of space, time, and thought 


OBERT CHAMBERLAIN, a senio: t t universe, which we must ther nations for wool, tin. oil. coffee, 
tes that South Hills High Schoo! rive » thought to now that space ind precious cobalt and manganese. 
Pittsburgh. does this for students tray he offing? 

re ple not by { 1\ your entire schooling tion, communication, foreign relations, 


“We learn t cept | 


It helps vou to understand transporta 


pas 
ho they are or \ . came from The fundamentals and arts—the whole scope of relations 


but bv v = nado. vy hev three i wk the yutside doors between man and his environment 
With each new subject and activity When UNESCO delegates from 50 
vou explore “new territory.” Here we nations met recently in Beirut, Leb- 


shall be concerned with progress in non, none traveled more than 36 


subjects evervone takes; subjects hours. As the air age revolutionizes 
h to push aside the boun- geographic truths, we must quickly 


space and time and the bar master new facts for our survival. The 


ind 


do muc 
daries ol 
ricades to understanding: geography, tomie age we enter will further uproot 
or ial studies. and English e past; ind if it comes, the rocket age 
I] shoot us into space 
The Gift of Geography With geogr ale Joseph Jones. of 
Less than 75 vears ago vou ou 164 Cedar St Centerville, becomes 
he Tose pl Tones of Seoul Singapore Aba- 
lan and Nome. Mars, and Arcturus. 


Kennebec H s wi7zoOn 1s limitless 


muuld recite t 


1e Onion Social Studies for Citizenship 
Social — studies,” snorts — father 
What's that?” Father took ancient his- 
iedieval historv, modern history, 
ivics. He missed a lot. His gen- 
icquaintance with ancient 
Greece, and Rome gave little 
» cope wv th labor problems 
ind Mr. Hitler 
itors hope ind helieve the do 
v's vouth To describe 
program they use the term 
studies.” This includes history 
| | economics son iolog) gov 
vould that kind of ernmet! < tizenship and problems ) 
? ler racy. It introduces the student to 


' 


mu today 
important to yur ! s relation to man and to the earth 


esources, industri earliest time to the present. The 
ransportation become ( nt falls on the present because 
nt. So geography the modern school tries to help stu 
ou through text lents avoid in their time the pitfalls 


wazines, and fil ito which their predecessors fell 


n al] parts of the You may not be fully aware of your 


} 
u lependence I 1S wderl program to widen your 


iterally, a man 





world. It begins in the earliest grades 


Remember the visit the fire 
men, police, airport, and the railroad 
station? These units introduced you 
to the world immediately 
—your neighborhood and community 
In the sixth and seventh grades the 
student extends his horizons to his state 
(through state history) and the nation 
and world through geography. In the 
eighth grade, in most schools, he con 
centrates on United States history. B 
this time he is old enough to compre 
hend how his city which he 
does through community civics. In the 
grade he learns through world 
history of man’s long struggle upward 
In the eleventh he returns to deeper 
probing of United States history and 
finishes off the twelfth with the 
problems of democracy he is likely 
to face as an adult. This orderly process 
widens the individual’s world as in 
creasing maturity permits 
Methods have 
father’s school, education was an enc 


trips to 


around you 


operates 


tenth 


veal 


changed In 
1 


1 
also 


less succession of reading assignments 
und quizzes. Nowadays, 
Willie is likely to be a 
committee charged with 
a city code such as one governing build 
ings. He and classmates comb the li 
brary. They visit a housing development 
They interview. When Willie’s commit 
tee reports it presents facts and conclu 
sions, illustrated, perhaps, with charts 

Out of their joint work, guided b 
the teacher, the picture of a 
past, present, 
emerges. Willie and his classmates can 
now read intelligently local newspaper 


father’s son 
member of a 
looking into 


city s 


housing and future 


stories on housing. As citizens they will 
be able to discuss and vote more in 
telligently on housing issues 

Willie’s fellow teen-agers across the 
Atlantic also take history, but it is past 
history. The European teacher, fear 
ful of being charged with partisanship 
feels safer discussing the past than the 
Willie’s teacher. He 


present, and probable fu 


present Not so 

links 

ture. He has a current-affairs session 
week. His class keeps abreast 


past 


once a 
of the present with 
Scholastic Magazines 
changing world to each student's desk 
week. He throws the class open 
to discussion. He does this because he 
knows his students can be trusted to 
examine controversial questions and 
he knows that out of clash of 
opinion can come clearer thinking. H¢ 
and his students want to learn to think 


magazines like 
which bring out 


every 


calm 


for themselves 


English for Personal Growth 


Gracie,” said the teacher sharply 
please come to the front of the room.’ 


fear 


Gracie, her hands damp with 


squeezed through the aisle of 


Sie ker 
ing classmates. She knew how a victim 
felt going to the executioner’s block 
learned a lovely little 
poem for us,” announced the teacher 
Won't you speak it for us?” 

Gracie, looking straight through the 


“Gracie has 


ceiling, declaimed in a sing-song 
“ Bob-o-link, bob-o-link 
Spink, spank, spink 
Somehow she got 
ran to her 
She hated 
the school. Next 
her parents to let her quit school to 
go to work. The vear was 1900 
How different English is 
From many parts of the country, high 
school students write us that public 
speaking is their most valued subject 
“Roses to the principal who advocates 
public speaking,” says Patricia Mullan 
High School 


to the end and 
She hated the 
English. She hated 


persuaded 


tairly seat 
poem. 


Ww eek she 


today! 


Greenwich (Conn 

Of course Patricia and tellow stu 
dents do not recite “The Bob-o-link 
They get up and speak their own ideas 
They learn how to express themselves 
how to speak so others will understand; 
carry on conversation with 
poise; how to banish bad grammar; 
how to conduct a meeting; in short, 
how to be a self-possessed, articulate 
Of course thev like spee h 


how to 


person 


15 


Speech is but one phase of current 
instruction in English. Today it ranges 
from journalism to personal growth 
from radio to motion picture apprecia 
tion. No wonder many think we need a 
new term for English: perhaps language 
irts, or communication arts. There is no 
agreement as vet 

But everyone takes English. Various 
services of English widen your world 
Much of what you 
more 
read 


in other directions 
English 
person—one 
speak, spell, and use ac 
a great aid 


learn in makes vou a 
effective 


well 


who ean 
write 
ceptable grammar. English is 
to personal growth 

It is than 
Geography and history spread the world 
before you. Literature fills it with peo 
ple. Novels, short stories, poetry, and 
drama take you into the hearts of men 
ind women of all time, evervwhere 

In reading vou come to know cow 
age through Joan of Arc, the conquest 
of fear in The Red Badge of Courage 
the essence of Julius 
Caesar the love of man surpass 
ing all is in the Bible 

Through great periods ol 
history become vivid. You ride 
King Arthur and his knights, experience 
the French Revolution in Tale of Two 
Cities and Scaramouche, endure the 
birth pangs of the industrial revolution 
with Silas Marner. You sail in weoden 
ships with Moby Dick and pioneer ai 
lines with Wind, Sand, and Stars. You 
meet the most remarkable people 
Oliver Twist, Huckleberry Finn, Mac 
beth, and Dr. Arrowsmith. What a gal 
lery of personalities! And what insights 


more that, of course 


democracy in 
and 
love that 
reading 
with 


into the hearts and souls of men and 


vommen 


Postscript 


world? Is it 
your 


How wide is your 
bounded by the Sweet Shoppe, 
family, your friends, your town, dates 
and Friday basketball games? Or is it 
wider? Your school includes these three 
expert guides to take you far beyond 
take vou man 
social studies to show you how 
lives, English to what 
lives by. Your world can be as 


as vou choose to 


geography to where 
lives 
man discover 
man 
wide—or as narrow 
make it 

As you look around you 
with Edna St. Vincent Millay 

“World, World, 1 


close enough!” 


may Say 


cannot get thee 
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Costumes reveal New Rochelle (N.Y.) H.S. scope: L. to r: choir, drama, student council, band, sports, art, metal shop, home making . . . 


Scope of 


DESIGN FOR LEARNING 
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U. S. History, Civics 
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General Science, Biology 
Physics, Chemistry 
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169 schools where 
offered 
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f 0 ‘ ‘ Put Sc Re rt 
Chicago Public Schools’ program of studies—a core of common 
learning plus electives, for students’ special interests and talents 


Me & 
_ 
° 
ee 
' 
American “know how” in mechanics begins 


n shop courses. Students preparing for 
skilled trades number about 20 per cent 


I Rn 


Newcomer to the school program, driver 
education enrolls one-third of all students, 
has trained three per cent of U.S. drivers. 





music, electrical shop, modern dance, science and chemistry, education, traffic monitor, cooking, carpentry. 


the Schools 


} elp me when I get out in the world 
i smal] United Nations,” states 
Manual Training High School. 


tself 


ee Mi ANUAL will 
6 because 


Manual 
Denver s 


fa. 


1 wo! 1 in 


Ronnie Giseburt, of 
Its core is a group of 


that 
iround this core, ow 


School is, indeed 


Americans 


schools 


mmon learnings give 


required subjects—« 
Building 


1 common heritage. 


tunity with advanced 
the professions; specialized training for 
ities affording practical ex- 

events and spor recreation, No one 
American schools more aptly than Revo Des- 
1 the Community High School, Fort Kent, 


chaine, stu 
Me.: “Our schools show u vy of living and a way of 


making a living.’ 


enrich educational opp courses for 
those going into 


vocations; a wide re of ac 
ts for 


perience; social 


leseribe § our 


ent i 


Evanst Tow 
How to furnish a modern house? Evan- 
ston Township H.S. students now combine 
art with their projects in family living. 


This young Chicagoan studies atomic en- 
ergy with a cloud chamber. Courses must 
keep in step with fast-moving progress. 


hip HS 
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Your school doesn’t want you to be an assembly belt product. 


Hiew to Be Intelligent 
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Plan for an education program that fits YOU. 


About Education 


Eleven ways to make best use of your school years 
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8. What kind of worker am I? 
You may not think of this question 
but your future employer does. He is 
more influenced by how you work than 
by what you know. Do you take pains 
with what you do? Are you thorough? 
Are you prompt? Can you follow in 
structions? Can you spell and figure 
correctly? Do you dress appropriatel) 
Do think about 
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100 What a New Rochelle (N. Y.) H. S. student sees on entering » guidance office 
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Phillips Exeter's debate room Parochial and public school pupils 
Webster exchange visits to classrooms. 
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Members invite advice—often dodge brickbats 


School Board 
Has Tough Job 


HAT do you know about the peo- 
ple who run schools—the 
school board? If you had to name 
board 


your 


the members of your school 


could you do it? Can you explain how 


they became members and what their 
responsibilities irer 


} ] 


Most school members are 


} 1 
board 
] ] 1} 

elected on a non-political basis to repre- 


Most of them 


term without pay They 


sent the whole town 


serve a limited 
are empowered bv the state to ippoint 
the superinte ndent of school set school 
taxes provide for school buildings and 
equipt rent, decide on the school term 
textbooks and other 


! approve the subjects 


ipprove materials 
of instruction, an 
taught 

School boards have a hard job ur 
ly everybody, especially parents, in a 
interest in the 


town, has an intense 


Not everybody in a town agrees 
schools should teach, how 


schools 


on what the 
they should teach it 
1 on new ‘buildings, how much to 


spe na 
pay teachers, and many matters 


how much to 


other 


that the school board must decide. Peo 


ple usually complain directly to the 


superintendent of schools who the 
complaints are numerous and important 


enough, reports them to the board of 


education 


T he 


members of the school board 


ften disagree among themselves, but 


their disagreements by 


The superintendent is 


must resolve 
majority vote 
the board's “administrative officer 


the one person who has the 


and 
most re 
sponsibility and power in running the 
schools. If he doesn't satisfy the board, 
the board—by a majority vote in most 
communities—can ask for, and get, his 
resignation. 

When the 
the people in 
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ginning, 
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friends) to after their 
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t sure the 


ind, since to be 


teachers were good, they personally 
vent around and visited all the classes. 
They decided where the pupils were to 
sit and when to buy a dictionary. No 
matter how busy they were on the farm 
or in the shop they still had to take care 
of every detail of the schools. 

By the middle of the last century 
they knew they couldn't keep on carry 
burden. Phe \ 


trained to manage 


ing the whol selected 
partners \ ho were 
These superinten 
saved the board members a lot 
But the boards still had 


ind responsibility 
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authority 
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Chicago P Sc hoe 


Students join teachers and parents voicing opinions for school betterment. 
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How we DON’T run schools! 
local boards, not Federal 
officers, give the orders. 
Making school policy has become 
harder and harder in recent years To 
350,000 and 
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board 
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to make decisions that affect near 
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school members. 
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For a long time citizens didn’t bother 

werent en 


much about schools. They 


couraged to. But as communities grew 
and more and more young people went 
to school and stayed in school beyond 
parents started or 
ganizations developed into the 
6,000,000-member P.-T.A (Parent 
Both parents and 


A. dis« usses 


the eighth grade 
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lreacher Association 
teachers be long to it. P.-T 
problems of the local school, listens to 
reports and opinions of the superin 
the school board members, and 
the school principal. Never has citizen 
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Good Teachers 
200d Schools 


Make 


What a job! It used to be simple. It isn’t any more 
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hundreds of other pupils who 
" 


l special jp 


come 
their wav is ind a big 
job 

In Colonial davs teaching was a part 
ime job. There was the “old 
who taught the ABC’s when she wasn’t 
And | 


when « 
sermons, the 


dame’ 


cooking or weaving 
wasn't minister 


taught Latin 


writing 
itechism, spelling an 
lads in his 


1 
small sums to the 
schoolmastet 


flock Later came the 
threadbare and bookbound whose birch 
instilled 
forced proper behavior. When the men 
folk went off to 1861, the 
genteel school-mistress took over. She 
had more knowledge of 
methods. How different 
Slowlv but we have 
that the teacher must be educated be 
fore he can educate. He must not only 


hy science, 


} 
select 


switch rote learning and en- 


Wal a) 


manners than 
today 


surely learned 


subject—geograp 
math — but more im 
the teacher must know children 
oung people. He must understand 
how to make 

Now that 


ommunity, 


kn Ww his 
En slick 


portant 


even 


and 
young people and know 
it easier for to learn 
f the « 


ilso 


them 
the classroom is part 


the teacher's service extends 
beyond the school walls to the parents 
is well as the students 
Progress toward better teaching has 
slow but Today only two 
states will still give certificates to teach 
to applicants with than a year’s 
ollege training. For high schoo! teach 
36 states require that teachers be 
graduates and four others re- 
training oO! 


5 


peen sure 


less 


ing, 
college 
in aditional vear of 
a master’s degree. To provide trained 
teachers, than 1,200 of the 


nation’s 1,800 colleges and universities 


quire 
more 


teacher training programs 


be in part a 


now ive 
Today's teacher must 
psychologist, in 

part a_ sociologist 

and, in addition, a 
professional per- 

ever alert to 
advances in his 
own field. He is a 
leading 
people to 


son, 


guide, 
young 
knowledge not 


merelv by the 


presentation of facts but by helping 
them to test the facts through whys 
and Jacques Barzun, Columbia 
University professor, put it this way 
When a child wants to open a door 
the adult, or teacher, has a choice. He 
either open the door for him o1 
him how to do it for himself 
is harder and takes 
time,” Barzun admits, “but a 
strong instinct in the born teacher 
makes him prefer it.” To teach, afte: 
ill, comes from the Anglo-Saxon word 
taecean, meaning “to show.” And long 
ifter the te: 


gotten, t 


hows 


can 
show 
‘The 


more 


sec ond Way 


‘her is gone and even for 
knows how to 
himself 


open 
the door fo: 
Education thus becomes a two-wa 
Today’s teacher must not onl, 
child his basic skills but give 
to learn and then satis! 


process 
teach the 
him the desire 
that desire. 

teacher 


The 
job is never quit 
done. On the 
schedule it 
appears, as a 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. job 
Add to that plan 
ning lessons, pre 

paring 
material 
ti recting papers 
Add the afte: 
activities, the club meeting o1 
staff to be advised or the 
class play rehearsal or a team to coach 
Add to that teachers’ committee meet 
the afternoon or evening visit to 
a pupil’s home or in-school conferenc« 
with his parents, the P.-T. A. meetings 
and the sessions devoted to community 
activities. Studies report that a teacher's 
week 45 hours—offi 
cially, that is 

For all of this our teachers are paid 
an average of $3,000 per year, ce 
pending on where they are teaching 
how have taught, and how 
much advanced training they have 
taken. Teacher salaries remain low 
compared to those earned in profes- 
sions requiring as much or even les: 


special 


and cor- 


school 
new sp iper 
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averages out at 


long they 
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More 
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117 Teachers—All These “Coaches” for a One-Man Team 
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One typical 1951 college graduate re- 
ports he had 117 teachers; 10 elemen- 
tary teachers, 23 in junior high, 29 
in senior high, and 55 in college. 


there has been a growing public aware- 
ness of the importance of the profes- 
sion, as well as an even more important 
need to attract new blood to combat 
the critical 
Salaries 
evervwhere 
There is, of 
tion for teachers in job security and 
long vacations. But no matter how you 
look at it, there is neither wealth nor 
fame for teacher. Why, 
then, is teaching the largest profession, 
ne or the 


shortage of teachers 


have been going up almost 


course, the compensa 


the classroom 
surpassing law or medi 
ministry? 

The answer is that teaching is a 
chosen profession, selected by those 
who love it. A teacher enters his profes- 
wants to teach, and 


sion because he 


that involves liking subject and pupils. 

One of the great teachers, William 
Lyon Phelps, once said: “I do not know 
that I could make entirely clear to an 
outsider the pleasure I have in teach 
ing. I had rather living by 
teaching than in anv other way. In my 
merely a_ life 


earn my\ 


teaching is not 
an occupation, a 


mind 
work 


a profession 
struggle: it is a passion. I love to teach.” 


... And the Administrators 


Teachers fill the front line posts in 
education, but no “army” can get along 
without good leadership. In the school 
world this must come from the super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors 
Many administrators. of course, com- 
bine the duties of teacher and admin 





New Names—New Duties 


Librarian 


By these 


like it. 





Looking around your school you find teachers with special titles: 
Coach—of sports, debate, drama. 
idviser—to the school newspapers, yearbook. trips. 
Counselor—for guidance and camps. 
Director—of audio-visual aids, radio workshops, music, research 


titles we label a new viewpoint 
teachers stood in front of the class and used threats. tests and marks 
to force learning on boys and girls. Now schools shift more responsi 
bility for learning to the learner. The teacher works from the side of 
the room—in the wings, on the sidelines. He is beside you when you 
strike a snag. Yielding the stage to you, he becomes adviser, sponsor, 
coach, or counselor. You learn more that way, learn it better, and you 


in education. Old-time 








In a school of 500 students, the 20 
teachers ore likely to have hod more 
than 100 yeors of teacher preparction 
and 200 years of teaching experience 


istrator and sometimes even custodian 
With more than half of our high 
schools staffed by five or fewer adults 
the teacher-principal must be a jack- 
of-all-school work 

In large cities the superintendent 
and his staff frequently direct school 
svstems that dwarf most businesses in 
terms of people and budgets. Supt. 
Herold C. Hunt in Chicago, for ex 
ample, directs the work of more than 
20,000 Board of Education employees 
and the expenditure of a $117,000,000 
This requires as 
many workers as_ the motion 
picture producing industry and about 
half of annual film pro- 
duction budget 

Little wonder 
dent recently asked his board of educa 
tion to demote him! He pointed out 
that his three predecessors had died 


single city 
entire 


budget 


Hollywood's 


that one superinten 


before the age of 50 

To the management of modern 
school systems administrators bring 
the methods of modern industry plus 
The methods include budget contro] 
statistical control of the “product” 
(that’s you) through tests and measure 
ments, training, personnel management 
and “product” research. The plus part 
demands that the schoo] administrator 
shall have the diplomacy of a Disraeli 
the culture of a Leonardo da Vinci, the 
wisdom of Solomon, and the love of 
children of Santa Claus. Quite an order! 
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Scholastic Magazines go out each week as 


Blackboards are more likely to be 
learning aids for over 1,000,000 students. 


green ond the chalk may be yellow. 


The Well-Equipped School 


Look around! What instructional aids are 
on hand to help students over the hard spots? 


President Garfield’s day 
yur classroom. What 
South America or 

the principal ex 

ast? There in a cor 

w slides and films 

1 player; around 

1 bulletin boards 

your desk and 

as the one you 


the 


lass case in 
exhibit lent (o 
organization 

ing and learning 
leve loped over the 
tools of learning are 
granted. School just 
vill recall, until you 
ok and first pencil 
iad a notebook you 

u were really in busi- 
f getting an educa- 
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with Textbooks 


inal teaching 

e very first 
d when printing be- 
century was not the 


%k—a Latin grammar 


textbook evolved from 
book” to the primer, 
he modern text that 


$96_000_000-a-vear 


School libraries become centers 
for research into many problems. 


industry that has made American text 
books the best in the world. The “horn 
book” was a Colonial prodact, a printed 


“e of paper bearing the alphabet in 


ital and lower case letters and per- 
haps the Lord’s Prayer, fastened on a 
thin piece of wood and covered with a 
transparent sheet of horn to preserve 
the paper and keep it clean. The wood 
en board had a handle with a hole in it 
through which a string was often run so 
the “book” could be hung around the 
pupil's neck 

Then came the New England primer 
containing primarily religious and moral 
precepts. Spelling, vocabularies, pro- 
nunciation guides, and other reading aids 
were added to develop it into a reader 
Midway in the last century came the re- 
nowned McGuffey readers, a series of 
seven books that emphasized noble sen 
timents as well as the mastery of lan- 
guage. They sold up to 122,000,000 
copies by 1920 and more than a quarter 
a million thereafter 

Textbooks set the pace for learning 
because they are designed to suit your 


r by Passe 


One page “horn book,” only Puritan aid 
to learning. Now a Plymouth souvenir. 


i 
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enable schools 
in their 
ories you study. E 
companies pl duce more subjects 


16mm. for school use than Hollywood 


The Walls Fall Away 


produces features for commercial mo Vith every new development the 


pictnre theatres walls of the classroom fall away. The 


4 radio broadcast o1 ymmunity itself is a major instructional 

i public event into yo iid, and the key to it is the school bus. 

number of written reports « i riva nd civic institutions, factories, 

recording the first speech \ I toric sl become laboratories 

ll you much lents visi he City Hall to 

ibout your 1 ) recording of wa r councilmen in action, to the 
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tional resources satisfy the feeling ] . he test-tube for your knowledge. 
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books at your leisure. g ir classroom. City officials and pri- 
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. tortunatel many 1 budg vate citizens in many communities are 
Add Pictures and Sound et innot cover much | I } becoming teachers’ “aides” in the true 
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books and maps tha ; learn ense. One community proudly an- 
| = 
ing. A few school s ems regard such nounces it has 50 teachers to a class- 


tids as “frills.” Not enough have radio her 49 are local citizens 
ne television, facilitic | who offer to help with talks and part- 
however I ! pecial courses. In one school the 
ard equipment of al superintendent of the local hospital 
mechani id ur } visits a hygiene class explain his insti- 
and slide trip p ector. Newer tutions pr blem th \ , lector 
type sO ad he tay ind dise 1 cord- explains t community 
ind opaque pri rs are gaining ture \ ics class and 
avor. 
Full use of deasting and 
television in the service of education 
presents a problem for citizens and edi 
cators. Commercial companies cannot » your place 
be expected to Carry the burden. Fif- ! vy, ¥ teachers wish to make 
teen years ago special wave lengths wor 1S il and understandable as 
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were set aside by the Federal Govern- what id hear. Teachers know 
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ment exclusively for education. More th mod narvels of communication 
than 120 schools and colleges now op . 1agazines, films, radio, 


ite radio stations. At present the Fed- TV u 1e world in color, sound, 


has and motion 
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The Double-Duty School 


It is here—in some places. It is open day and night and is designed for the better life. 
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Added leisure stimulates ever wider 
desire to learn and practice the arts. 
Note the individual and group prac- 
tice rooms for band, orchestra, and 
choral groups; also rooms for art, 
little theatre for dance and drama. 
The library, open until 10 p.m.,, 
lends books to young and old. 


“Where can we meet?” At 
the school, of course. Audi- 
torium can be used for stu- 
dent assemblies and public 
affairs such as concerts, and 
public forums; the social 
room for small groups 
Kitchen and cafeteria can 
serve a tea or a banqvet. 


To learn to live and work with others 
is supremely important. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities bring out the shy 
and rub down the brash. For such 
activities the school provides offices 
for activities, rooms for meetings, 
places for dances and entertainment 























Students and other citizens want the 
skills that open the doors to good 
jobs. Many now at work return for 
additional training to prepare them- 
selves for better jobs. They find 
in business education and the voca- 
tional industry and agricultural shops 
modern equipment and teachers with 
practical experience ‘‘know-how.” 








A major duty is to transmit the 
heritage of the past — history, 
literature, ideals, love of coun- 
try. This goes forward in Eng- 
lish, social studies, math, and 
science rooms. Here also students 
learn skills in communication. 
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For healthy, vigorous liv- 
ing there is a gym, play- 
LIBRARY ; 5 ing fields and, frequently, 

a swimming pool. Young 
people and adults share 
these facilities. A modern 
high school needs many 
Most of us like to learn how to make acres for playing fields and 
things with our hands. Father and automobile parking areas, 
son, mother and daughter find equip- 
ment and expert guidance in the 
general shop and home economics 
rooms. Here, also, students learn 
to improve skills and work habits. 

















@ All schools have some of the features shown in this high school; mony) 
have most of the advantages, for the double-purpese schoo! becomes in- 
creasingly popular. It is open from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. for students and from 
3 p.m. to 10 p.m. for both students and adults. 

This drawing represents no dream-school. A school very like it stands 
today in an Illinois town. Schools with similar features can be found in 


many states. 

Typically, such a school begins with talks among citizen groups. “What 
kind of life do we want in our town for ourselves and our children?” the 
board of education asks the citizens. Answers come from the P.-T.A., Ameri- 
can Legion, churches, drama groups, music clubs, teachers and students, and 
others. Plans for the school express community desires. When the bond issue 
to pay for the new school comes before them, citizens know it will buy a 
school that will improve life in their town in accordance with their wishes. 
They know it will offer services to everyone, young and old. The modern 


double-purpose school proclaims our belief that education should be as long 








as life, and as broad as the generous life America promises its citizens. 
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your schooling you can judge 
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figures (City Schools, 1949-50). 
Check «school board reports for local 
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States varv from New York with 
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in the fourth grade, 
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“BN my opinion the schools should. 
Sorry to disagree, but I think 
liveliest 


Below we list some of the 


current issues, the “unfinished business” 


of education 


1. What courses should be re quire d 
for all high school students? 
heart of the 


courses are re 


This goes right to the 
program. What 
quired in your school? By the state leg 
islature? By the school board? Some 
states require three years of U. S his 
Some require a 
conservation, or 


SC hool 


tory; others only one 
state history 


Many schools now in 


course in 
driver education 
sist on one period per day for health 
What should 


common learnings’ 


ind physic al education 
be included in the 
required of all? How much time should 
be left to students to take 
their particular needs and interests 


courses to fit 
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2. Should school-leaving ag be 
raised to 18? 

Four 
attend 
ther states the minimum age 


At first these law 


require students to 
the age of 18. In 
for lea 


states now 
school until 
ing school is 16 Ss were 
passed to prevent exploitation of child 
labor. Some pe ople think recent acts are 
erned wit] 

with 
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3. Should educat 
children by f qualize d? 

Sharp differences exist between poor 
and well-supported schools within most 
states. Even differences mark 
what various states spend for education 


wtunity for 


wider 


Unfinished 


Business 


Plenty of unsolved problems—you can begin working on them NOW! 


While New York spends an average of 
$257 per child per year, Mississippi 
spends only $71 per year. Yet 
rich in children but poor in resources 
often exert effort to support 
schools than do wealthy states 

As proposals to remedy inequalities 
bills for Federal aid for education have 
been before Congress many years. Those 
who favor such aid believe that the 
Federal Government is the only source 
for funds to equalize opportunity, and 
that the rights of the states to adminis 
ter them can be properly safeguarded 
Others feel that the states and localities 
These people fear that 
will 


states 


greater 


can do more. 
Federal 


follow Federal funds 


control and domination 


4. Should public funds be provided 
for private and parochial schools? 

In every nation that has both public 
schools this question 
irouses discussion. It colors arguments 
on the issue of Federal 
tion. It comes before state legislatures 
and courts in various forms. Some states 
now use public funds for “auxiliary 
services” for church-maintained schools 
such as textbooks and school bus serv 
ice. Federal funds subsidize lunches for 
pupils in all kinds of schools. Use of 
public funds for church - supported 
schools presents specific issues within 


and private 


1id to educa 


our national policy of separation of 
church and state. Proponents of the 
public schools generally hold that public 
funds for parochial schools would vio 
late the First Amendment of the Consti 
that “Congress shall make no 
ecting an establishment of re 
ligion.” Catholic church spokesmen in 
sist that parochial school children have 
as much right to improved auxiliary 


tution 
law res} 


services as non-Catholics 

5. Should there be public scholar 
ships for capable students who cannot 
otherwise afford to go to college? 

Studies show that lack of funds pre 
vents many young people from going to 
college. For the same reason others are 
unable to attend high school. New York 


State now provides college scholar- 
ships. Congress voted a plan for college 
scholarships to promising young scien- 
tists but failed to provide money for 
the scholarships. Experience with the 
‘G. I. Bill of Rights” indicates that 
many young people will make valuable 
use of opportunities for education 


6. Should all states provide public 
junior colleges (community colleges)? 

In California and some other states 
the public junior college offering a two 
year course beyond high school is an 
accepted part of the public school sys- 
tem. In New York City a student may 
take four vears of college work without 
tuition. Free or low cost adult education 
exists in many communities. Some com- 
plain that such extensions of public 
education add unreasonable extra costs 
to the already heavy tax burden. 


These are only a few samples of the 
outstanding problems in education 
Many others frequently discussed and 
worthy of investigation include: Are 
geography, U. S. history and govern 
ment neglected in our schools? Are the 
“tool subjects” of reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic in the lower grades 
taught as well as they used to be? Is 
educational opportunity of high quality 
equally available to members of minori- 
ty groups? Should our schools stay open 
the year? Should most 
consolidated 


12 months in 
school districts be 
into central with 
from outlying homes? Do our schools 
sufficiently emphasize good discipline 
maturity and character education? 
Should special training for marriage 
ind family life be introduced in all 
high schools? Do schools make it too 
easy to pass from one grade to the next? 
Are salary levels too low to attract the 
kind of people needed for teaching? 
What can schools do to combat public 
apathy at the polls and in other citizen 
ship duties? 

Why not pick out one or 
these questions to be studied and dis 
cussed thoroughly by vour class? 


rural 


schools bus service 


more of 





How Well Do You Know Your Schools? 


When you can answer these questions you will know more 


OW much do vou know about your 
a own To understand the 
American will do 
well to begin in your own backyard. So 


schools? 


school system you 


here is a quiz about schools—your 
schools. 

For some of the questions you will 
need to examine annual school 
board reports. Why not divide the ques- 
tions among members of the class? The 
answers will give you basic and impor- 
tant facts about vour school system. 

Some of the questions will not be ap- 
propriate for non-public schools or high 
schools with relatively smal] enroll- 
ments. So adapt, omit, or add quiz 


questions as your situation requires. 


your 


Who’s Who? 


Can vou name the following? 
Principal of your school. Librarian. 
Custodian 
School secretary. Nurse 
dent of schools (city or county) 
Chairman of the board of education. 
State superintendent or commissioner 


of education. 


Superinten- 
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Is your school named for a 
If so, for what was this person noted? 
What is the title of the Federal Gov 
charged with promot 


per son 


ernment agency 
ing education? 


When? 


When was vour school building built? 

In what year was vour school svstem 
(or school) organized? 

What schooling was offered before 
that date? 

In what vears did the following first 
maké their appearance? First elemen- 
First high school. First vo 
cational] Appointment of first 
superintendent. Election of first board 
of education. Beginning of school music 
instruction; band newspaper; 
yearbook: physical education program; 
football; basketball 


tion of parent-teacher association? 


tarv school 
Sc hool. 


SC hool 


cafeteria; organiza- 


How Many? 


What is the enrollment of your school? 
How many enrolled at each grade level 
or year? What percentage of those who 
enter the first vear graduate? Is enroll 
ment going up or down? What is the 
average number of students in a class? 
How 
Other emplovees? 

What is the enrollment in your dis- 
citv? By 


senior 


many teachers in your school? 


trict or groups: elementary 
junior high high 
How much have these figures changed 


in ten vears? How on the staff 
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vocational? 


many 


teachers, administrators, ete 


Your Teachers 


What training requirements must a 
teacher fulfill to be appointed? What 
further training to keep up to date? 
How 
meet every 
they 
duties? 


man\ your teachers 


students do 
dav? How many classes do 
meet? What study hall and other 
For what activities do they 
serve aS sponsor 

What is the 
ginning teachers? Maximum? What pro 
} 


Tratrediruirn salary for be 


visions tor teacher at retirement? 


How Much? 


What is the per capita cost of edu 
cation in your schools? For elementary 
schools? For high schools? 

What is the total budget for schools? 
How much has this changed in the last 
ten years? How much for operating ex 
penses? How much for capital invest 
ment—buildings, land, etc.? Are new 
schools financed by bonds? If so, what 


about your business—education 


amount is outstanding? What are the 
annual interest payments? How much 
did your newest school cost? How much 
on the average, does it now cost to build 
a classroom? 

What proportion and how much of 
your’ school budget go for salaries, 
maintenance, supplies? 

What proportion and 
come from these sources: local, state, 


how much 
national? 

What proportion of local tax income 
goes to maintain schools? Has state aid 
to your schools increased in recent 
vears? How much? 


What Scope? 


Does your school svstem include kin 
dergartens; colleges: four-year 
colleges; adult education: trade schools; 
special schools for the handicapped? 

What are the sequences of courses 
planned for you? In social studies, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physical education? 

How were your textbooks chosen? 
How was your curriculum planned? 
What are publication dates of your text- 


books? 


junior 


What Materials of Instruction? 


What of the following does your 
school have? Library. Record players. 
Filmstrip projectors. 16mm. film projec 
Opaque projector. Public address 
system. Recorder, tape or disc. Televi- 


tors 


sion receiver 

Do you have a student equipment 
club which operates and services elec 
trical instructional aids? 





PRICE SCHEDULE OF 


“OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS” ISSUE 


to any of our four 
Scholastic Magazines issued weekly 
receive “Our Schools”. as 
part of their regular subscriptions, and 
at no extra cost. Additional copies of 
‘Our American Schools’’ may be pur- 
chased at the following prices: 


All subscribers 


American 


less than 10 copies—25« per copy 

10 through 99 copies—20¢ per copy 

100 through 999 copies—I5¢ per copy 

1000 or more copies—10¢ per copy 

Remittance should accompany or- 
ders, except that official school board 
orders will be honored and invoice 
sent. Send orders to: SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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From simple workshops to great factories, 
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